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Preface 

The 1977 TESOL C:onvt'ntjon, held in Miami. Florida, April 26 to May 1, 
mark«l the liesJjming of the second decade for TESOL. an organizatioii which 
now encompasses a host of professional interests and activities related to teach- 
ing and learning English as a second language. One of die key emphases 
which conventi«m chainvoman Joan Morley highlighted for the Mia ni conven- 
tion was "balance of AJnumuiication" withkn interest areas, across interest 
areas, and Qulskic siH-ci6c TESOL interest areas— an appropriate emphasis at 
a time when TESOL finds itself so rich in its diversity. Yet there is a centrality 
of purpose in all the interest areas; to. seek answers to the quesbon of how 
persons learn English as a sec-ond language and how teachers might better en- 
able learners to meet their goals. 

The present volume, a selection of papers presented at the 1977 TESOL 
Conv«.ntion. attempts to capture both the unity and diversity of the convention. 
The unity of the papc-rs in the vohune is capsnliz'-d in the title which we have 
chosen: Teaching and Learning English as a Seccnd Language: Trends in ' 
Research and IVactice. Each paper focuses on either the teaching process or 
the learning process, and often both. An innovative note is strwcfc in each paper 
as indicated by the word "trends" in tlie title. And altrtost ever^ paper is prao-' 
tically orientetl with solid grounding in research. 

. The diversity of the TESOL organizaHon is also reflected in the present 
%-oiunie. Topics nni a wide gamut of subject matter interest: general state of 
the art pafiers. curriculum and .-ourse planning, teaching techniques, theory 
applied to practice, testing, understanding and teaching several skill areas, and 
research <»« linguistic, ctwnmunicative. and affective factors in second language 
ac(|uisition. 

Ill selecting articles for the \()lume. tlic editors have tried to reflect the in- 
novative flavor of research and practice m the profession. A number of the 
papers, especially the rest arei. papers in Part .1. present new concepts in early 
stages of gennination. C)ther papers add a new persi)ective. a new focus, or a 
new untlerstantltng to ctHicepts (»r terms which have become quite familiar. 

Tlie 27 pajHTs included here >vere selected from some 8.5 papers submitted 
(o IIS. E\t n more pajHrs were presented at the conveiiHon but for various 
reastms were tu>t submittid 'or publicati.Hi. Of those that were submitted, a 
number of papers, by inuti.al agree'n>ent of the editors, were selected for pos- 
sible inclusion in the TVSOL (Quarterly or some other TESOL publication. So. 
the present 27 pa|>ers are a small fractitm of the papers presented at the con- 
vention: nevertheless, we feel that this selection is representative and indicative 
of the subieot matter of the 1977 TESOL Convention. Since all of the convention 
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papers wvw orulK [>rfs< !ittHl. many of thv paprrs [iriiitt d ht rv \nvsvr\v the in- 
f<»iiiial stvie (tf the oral prest ntations. 



Fart L Keviirti ^ contains t!ie tonr plenary st»ssion papt rs which wwv sub- 
initted U> the editors ft uas onr ilecision fo print alt of these spe<ially invited 
papers in onr set tiou All foni pai>ers takt* a soiuewliat l>roacl (ueiview of a 
particular topu. Pit ( ohUt ijives us a eoniprehensivf view of the teaching- 
huuning process w ith an uunlicit hnk to re lated iiitcTili.sciplinary research. Rich- 
ard Tucker n fers more* e\plicitl\ to a treinenilons scope of researcli in directing 
his c<HMinetits to the question, can language he taught:^ Heriian LaFontaine 
speaks to soinr of the larger issues in hiltngual cilucation and Donald Henderson 
provides a uni(ptt* ptTsp<cti\c on sociocuUural variahles in the education of 
hhxk children 

Part 2. Teaching. 'rhet>ry and Practij^e. consists of eight aiticles on class- 
nmn teacliing prtKedures. all c;. efully based on linguistic and psychological 
research T}ie subject matter is not c<»U)prehensive, but is *a reptescntative 
sample of important topics in theory and practice: a raticmale for classroom 
Kranunatical explanations ( Patricia Furey ), a systematic outline of article usage 
in KngUsb (William AetoiO. listening skills (Anna V\il Chamot). tagmemic 
theory applietJ to teaching speaking skills (William f.Vawford and Beverly 
^^ied). creative inatetials tlexelopment for the language laboratory (Wu Yi So 
and I>oris Scarlett ^ and three articles relating to reading skills and under- 
standing the readmg proct^ss { I at Higg. John Schafer. and Mark Clarke and 
l anda Burdell ». 

Part ?. Lcariiing: Uesearih in Second Language Ac<piisition. presents nine 
articles on recent trends and experimental studies in st*cond language* accpiisition 
research. The past five or six yeais has seen a rimshrooiuing of interest and 
incpury into the ac(juisition process, llje papers in this section are representa- 
tive of practical research uhieli has direct relc\ance to teaching; an overview 
of rectus trends and models (Stephen Krasheii). universal processes and second 
language data (Ceorgttte loop and Anna Krus**). two artichs on di.scouise 
iuialysis and KSL ( Diane Larsc n In cnian and Sue X'ander Brook, Karen Schhie, 
and Cherry (^unpbelh two studies of conmnnueation and communicative 
strategies { Klaim* Tarone and Stephen (Jaies ^ some data from children in a 
Spanish imnursion curricuhim (Sandra Planum . the study of affective variables, 
in this case, self esteem ( .Vd( laide fleyde) and ;!H>ther affectively oriented 
article, an i trospectiyr. huigitudinal ^*udy of language ac quisition ( Francine 
Schnnianr. and John Srhumaim ) 

f^irt f, Orguni/ing and Fvalnatinir Teaching and {.earning, combines aspects 
ot both teaching and learning thro.igh raich topics as developing curricula, 
understanding classroom processes, and testing an<! evaluating language com- 
petence. The six papers particularly examine: curri< iiinm and syllabus organ- 
ization (IVrnaid Moiian and William Ibitherfoul ), a new definition of some 
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misiUMU'ist.KKl forms iti tfiuhiuu learning ( pftfr Stn«vcns\ a m-w iwrspmivc 
on \mw U'athtTs lau f.vilhack to ilassrootii Itartuis (MkhacJ long) nro- 
ficiemy U-stiiij; (Donald Hour,,), and t{,f always dithcult task of asst'sMim 
writmn l>r<»(kj«'iKy {Kawu Mullen) 

III the niakinjr u{ tins v.»h»nt«. tlu- .«tlit«)rs an- dtvplv grateful to Joan Morley 
chainv«m,an of the l')77 TKSOL Conxention. whos. leadership and efficiency 
in plannuig the eunxentioti were appreciated hv so many. In the words of the 
resolution passt it In the TKSOL Lt gislatixt- Assembly on April 29. 1977. "Joan 
Morley. with high unnmunieatixr coin{)etenc<' and ontstandifig organizational 
perforniauce. has gtiitlcd ns to a eofiyention prografn tliat is unprecedented in 
Its professional ttMitribution-in ilepth. in breadth, and in timely signiBcance." 
Becanse of a wt ll-deserx ed lca\e of absence. slu« asked to be relieved of the 
responsibility. nonnalK given to convention chainnen. of editing the proceedings 
of the conxention. »er nanw is there fore not liste^d as a a>-editor; however, the 
excellence of the papers «h,ch were- presented at the ctMnention are due in 
large part to the wisdoju (»f her planning. 

Others also helped to bring the \olume into e.\i.stence: John Upshur gave 
us invaluable connnents on sonie of the papers sjibnntted to us; Katherine 
Mnrphey has given cotffttless hours of secretarial and clerical work; and the 
interest and support of James Alatis and C:arol LeClair in the TESOL office 
have been greatly appreciated. 

We lio|H' that Tcachhtii and Lcarmnfi F.n^lhh as a Second Lanfiuafic: 
Trends in Rcsvarch ami Prm tu e will not be |ust a sentimental memoir of the 
1977 TKSOI. c:<Mi\ t ntion. !)ut also a comprehensive representation of the state 
of the art of 1 KSOI, in 1977. a \olume which will be useful as a textbook for 
teacher trainees and as a handbo(»k for professionals and paraprofessionals in 
the field of teaching Knglish as a second language. 

-H.D.B. 

c.A.y. 

R.H.C 
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Language Teaching And Learning: A Social 

Encounter 



Pit Cerrftr 

University of Edinburgh 

The lanRuago teaching classroom is the locus of n special type of social en- 
counter. Teacher ami •learner each bring to the classrot)in certain expectations 
of each other's Inhuviotir. a definition of each other's roles. If this encounter 
is to be rntitful. if learning is to be both relevant and efficient, there must b« 
mutual agreement about what constitutes appropriate behaviour. In part 
these matter-, are culturally determined but in part negotiated in the class- 
nwrn itself. Part of langtiage learning is discovering the language learners . 
role. ^ 

H It there im* in addition certain minimum requirements of teacher and 
learner bt-liaviour whit h are culture-and classrotim-independent. These are the 
liiigiustic' aspects of language leaniing and teaching. In what way are these 
universal retjulrements mtxlifietl by culture-specific expectations? In othkr 
wwds how do goo<I general pedagogy' and good 'linguistic pedagogy' inter- 
act f The problem of reconciling the particular culparc-and classroom-bound 
on the one hand with the universal on the other is not peculiar to language 
teaching al,«ie. It is found in' the teaching of any school subject. But what 
makes lani'nage teaching a special case is not that it alone is a social en- 
counter but that it alone is a social encounter to teach socid behaviour. 

We have heard a great deal recently about native speaker-hearers of 
lanfiuages. ideal or otherwise, but it is an interesting thing that, while we 
find nothing (hIU about en<iutring whether someone speaks French or German, 
say. we do not ask whether someone hears French or German. (Though we do] 
of ctmrse. etHjiiire whether someone understands French or German). It seems 
at first sight as if we can t en<|uire as to performative ability in a language 
without specifying «>ne or the other role, and yet we have words in Enghsh 
whicli refer to languag<- art!\it>' which are neutral in this respect— such as 
converse, commune, (tiscourse or simply talk, or in the written mode correspond. 
It is ciirit)us that wv never ask whether someone can talk in English or converse 
in French. 

And yet when we »vant only to indicate that language activity is going' 
on we happily sa> of some group of people that they are talking or that they 
are conversing in French, as we might say that they are discmsiu;* their plans 
or they are rir^'wing aluntt politics, thereJ-y focussing attention on their joint 
cooperative activity— on the interaction of the participants— on their interlock- 
ing role-behaviour. 
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TeitchinK and learning Cnutish ai a Second Languafie 



Whfii \vf turn tt» tUv iiistitutit>iia[iw!cl iuti\ity of ch'vi-lopiiig in soinfom' 
the ability to talk. nmtrrH'. tontmntu- or tomsiumtl ti> u luiiguagf. Ktiglish, 
most uiifortun itt lx . ohiim s us to fot tis st |)arat«'ly on thv n.lt s of the partic ipants 
ill this attixits— wr must t-ithrr spmk of (rmhin-^ or lciimhi}i—thvn' is no 
siiiulf wort! whii'U tan hv mrd to tvh't to this atti\ ity in tin- nt utral way that 
talk or roMiirvr lan i< f<r to tin- activity of vtrhal intt'rattion. Tfiat is why 
my titlf tiHlay rt-atls. i. litit(»iisl\-. in partes tMn^iiii^c teaching, ond hiimmi'. 
IWhaps uf lonltl usttuliv nixcnt t!it' \vt»ri! "trat h lt'arn" anti thus reh-r to 
what max ««> on iit a t lassnu»tn. for t xaniplc. as *t^•ac^l-lt•arnin^■' antI in reply 
to tht' qnt'stion: tire thctj doiiv^ in tlwrc'r rt*ply "Oh, thnjrr tcarb lcartl 

''M-Jish". as oiu- inisht say "Oh, they're ttdkin]: Eu^lisft' or "(lisnmhid 
' phihrntphtj" . ' • ^ . 

Thi- ol)ji'< t of this short fxcursiou into tlic sttnantics of Enj;h's!i is to draw 
ath'ntion to thr Whorfian t ffett that our lanjrnam' lias on thv ct)iisjdcratton of 
thr laii^n iRf It arninR process. 5t has madi- it difRcuIt for tis to view it as a 
ttH)pt'rativ<- cntt'qirise and has ft)rc-ed us into the position f)f trrating it as two 
s<-paratf. [wtt-fitially tmco-cmlinatcd or unconnectfd activities— those of tt-achinR 
and IrarninK. Wf all t(H» rt'adiK writt' articles on "teaching nicthotl" or institute 
research pro.nranunes into "lanjjiiaRe learninR" and are happy to assent to the 
propositi.Mi that wf can learn a langiiast' without a teacher, and e\'en. though 
pt'rhaps less happily, that someone can couscientitmsly teach sonu'thinj» without 
his pupils reallv le.iniing anything. 

My thesis ttxLiy is that lang^iage ac({uisiti<»n. whether of the mother tongue 
or a second language, is a ccjoperative enterprise, and that it takes place uniquely 
through a pr»H>«'ss (»f social verha! interaction or fnfk. 

You may object at this point that there are cases of people who hax-e taught 
themselves a langiiage. The easy hut inairrect answ<'r to this objection is that 
fh« y have then combined in theniseh es !)oth the role of teachtT and learner, 
as ..ne might argue that om- who talks to himself combines both the role of 
SIM cker and hearer in one person. I would suggest rather that vvlien we examine 
such cases we find tliat they ha\e typically made use of either so-called self- 
instnutional matetiids or ordinary written or spoken t< xts in ccmjunctifnt with 
a dictionary and {H-rhaps a grammar book But let us reuiember that these 
matenals ;ire themselves samples of disconrxc Ijctween a writer and a reader, 
and tnrfhermore. that self-instructiimal materials. dicti«»naries and grammar 
iMHiks are examples of spe'cifically pedagogical discourse. 

I will n«)t even bother to consider tlie case of someone who is said to 
ae(|ttire a language by li\ ing in the comnumity where it is spoken or by inter- 
acting with speakers of that language, whether native or not. These cannot, on 
any n asonalde interpre tation of what is gj)ing ou. be examples of self- instruction. 
I would. (»n the contrary, maintain that the peojile with whom such learners 
interact can properly he said to be teaching, since they typically manifest 
teach T-Iike behaviour by incKlifying their speech in a \ ariety of ways which 
make it e.isier for the learner to understand their talk and thus learn thf» langtiage. 
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llowrver. whiW %vt cm\ sa> lhat such thtorhW itors -teach^ we would not 
%vi?j|i to call tliriit '7</fi^'«difc- teachers" and it i^ with institutionahsed "language 
leacli hMniit'g" tliat I um KiiKtTnt^ tiKlay. hi this situation vv<- have to do with 
an interaction iH twec n [lartieip^mtH in the roles of pedagogue and pupil as they 
may Ih» in^titutionaiisrd in difhTent cnlturev Now, as we know, the justification 
for analysing stnial life in any culture* in tc nns of the roles people play is thaf 
this hHiises attenti^m on the social hargattis which underlie coopt^ration. Every 
smial re!attonshi;> ^ insists of a pair of niles and wlicn someone enters voluntarily 
one of tUvKO rules (and I fuiphiistse vohmtarily) lie does so ht»cause he believes " 
the* relattoMship wifl help hiu» to further some of his ohjtctives (whether these* 
can be regarded as altniistit- or not). Every member of some soe«a! institution, 
and in our vast* we are a?ncenu^ with iHlueutional institutions, has a part to 
play, lie has tasf s to fn^rfonn and is entitled to receive services from ethers in 
riH^i^gnteiou of hi- . ontrihtttton. These bundles of rights and obligations are what 
%ve mean by vah \ And these rights and obligations are rt^alised in the socialb- 
sanctiontHi bf'ha\ iour of the participants in the ccx)perative activity. \ • 

Tlii^ first thing we have to note, therefcm\ is that the language teacher 
arul hmguage learner tn any culture opi*rate within the range of behavioural 
freedom acrorchd In that ^<Hi(^t\ t«> the roh-s of (Hda^fo^ue and pupil. If you 
like, a iani^mcir uuu tu r iv a pnh!ao,:uc first and a langtiage teacher second, and 
the tmmuaur Inmirr is a pupil first and a language learner second. By this I 
nu^an that a language teacher or language h^amer cannot normally together 
it.dnigt* in behaxiour which is not otherwise sancti<med in the pedagogue-pupil 
rc-latfoftshtp iu chat siHiety. But in most cultures, both language teachers and 
language ! arners bring with them to thrir interaction a number^ of specific ex- 
IKH'fatinns of rat li other s behaviour as to how the "teach-Ieaming" of language 
is to prmec'd. Thus, for v\iimp\i\ it is quite widely expec ^ by language ' niers 
that thf U\ii \u r will prrsc ribt* a particular text-book and ujTe it; or th work 
in the lauf^iiam ! if>oratt)r> will be pjrt of Hm* learning activity, or that drills will 
be indulg^'d in anil, nnnr gt-tterally. tlfiit iH^Hite teacher who directs or controls 
the inte raction. {)vv <i)uld easifv enunierute f«>r any partictdar educational insti- 
tution in system in a cnlturt* the expectations that both language teacher and 
language* h arner bring to the i lassrcK>m about what constitutes acceptable and 
nnacrrptaf>lt' "language teaeh-l<\inu'fi^" liehavtour. ^ , 
On** would. t)f uMirs<\ not wisli to suggest that institutions in a societ) 
are nt»« i ssirilv ^t itit\ or that rohs within ki sueiet\^ are not liable to undergo 
continual redefinition or rrneg«>giation; nor. and I think this important, that 
new educafioual thet^risinu iUn s uoi sometimes difTusc (slowly perhaps) through- 
out s<K ietv. or parts cif soeioti in such a Wuy that a redefinition of acwptable 
language ' ttMt'fi h annng* bt»haviour results, tjius allowing prevailing notions 
abo)it -o;^ langua^t' "trac h Jearuint: * to be n alised— so long as these do not ex- 
tern! bevond tlu- eurreut norms of the sanctitined roh»s of pcnlagogue and pupil. 
Nfant of us arc ^urelv perstnially aware that from time to f\me we have wished 
or attemptc*!! to tr\ out "teach learning" activities in the cla^ sroom. only to be 
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fntstrah-d hy the hIhh)! or odlt'Kf anthorttit-s or f\t n the pupils tlirmsflvfs. 

Now t harly then- arr prt at difureiic^s in tfif .Jegrtf of fn-fdoin accordt-tl 
f»y tlifffit'iit <:Kittifs t»; tt.f -olr s of |H'da^o«iu' uik! pupil. Ill sumr cultuns .vo 
know of, \\f may U-A that tht-se- ,a\vs are so umstraiiied that (z<hhI lauguag*' 
"ttvth learuinj;". as «ve {>*(tKvivo of it. cani«)t take plaa-, and no negotiaticm is 
possthlf which lau alien i.^te the situation. In other societies the roles of pedago- 
gtie ant! pupil are so hu sely defined as to permit a great deal of negotiation 
within the classnn in is t(i the nature of the interaction and the consequent 
language "teit.h-learning" activity. 

The <juestiun that eposes itself at th.is point is whether it is ever the ca.se 
that tlk- ri>les of {WHlagogne and pupU a-e .so constrained that language "teach- 
leaniing' is elfectivcly i.ihsbitetl. or actually prevented. Or. to put it another 
way..d(M's language learning rwjuire some minimal conditions to obtain such 
that, if they do nt>t, it cannot take place? It is to this latter question that I shall 
shtrtly address myself; hut before I con do so it is necessary to say something 
about the iroais of the intoractitm which I have called language "teacli-leaming". 

You wilt recall that the notion v- role was connected with the social bargains 
which untlcrlie coopi-ration. Clearly "teach- learning" is a goal-oriented inter- 
action in which !>oth participants agree that the object for which they are 
roofn'ratin^ is the achiext-nient of a so-called "knowledge of the target language". 
W«' can s;iy that one element in the e.\pectations that each party brings to the 
t>thcr's role is that they .share a common goal. Wliat is, however, not automatically 
the case is that Iwith will agree upon ju.st what is meant by a "knowledge of a 
language *. That is why it is necessary to say something about this before going 
on to deal with the <|uestion I have already posed, that is whether there may be 
such a constraint on the roles of pedagogue and pupil in .some cultures that an 
achte\ t ment nf this goal is effectively inhibited or prevented. It is also necessary 
to p<»inl out here that, in recent years, research and theorising into the nature 
of htunan languag*' by linguists may lead us to redefine what we mean by 
'imu tiotial kn<(wlcdge of a language" in such a way as to cause us to give a 
pfisitive answer to this (piestion. Indeed I am at present reluctantly coming to 
tlu- conclusion that our more recent notions about what amstitutes a "functional 
knowhxlge of a language" are such that perhaps all cla.ssroom settings arc so 
constraintfig that really efficient language teach-leaming cannot take place in 
thetn at ill. This is a notion to which I shall return later. 

So what nught we mean by "functional knowledge of a language" and 
to %vhat extent do we find agreement between the participants about the goals 
«>f the "teach-leaming • interacHon? I do not wish to dwell long on this topic. 
It is. I thirik, generally, but somewhat vaguely, agreed that the goal of any 
language "teaih-leaniing " is to enable the learner to interact with speakers of a 
language, native or otherwise, for some greater or smaller range of cooperative 
puq)osevs. that is. engage in talk or corn's})(m(Umce. I emphasize that it does not 
n<«cessarily have to be nati% e speakers who are involved. There is still a totally 
mistaken f»elief that a native-lilce accuracy in the production of that range of 
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liiiKiusttc* fonns thunRht appropriate for the learners' purpose is the only think- 
able' level of aeliieventent. There are, however, innumerable situations of verbal 
interaction where a far lesser achievement is a p<*rfectly adequate functional 
objective* for particular groups of learners. Some grammar of a pidgin-level of 
strut total coinptexity. for example, is for many learners of a lan^nage an entirely 
appropriate goiU ftir th^'tr social talking needs, the achievement of ^vhich would 
eonstitnte success in then tenns As far as the knowledge of the tonnal prop- 
t»rties of a lanj^nage is conccriud, it is n .t the accurate productive mastery of 
stnue IhniU'd ramzc of standard lan;4uagf structures which is the appropriate 
objectixe l)ut tlie cinifitlent possession of a knowledjie of a stnicturally less com- 
plex uratumatical system. To suggest this to most language teachers at the 
present time is tisnally considered as rank heresy. 

But what is important is not just that the learner should have available 
somt* grammar or other and some vocabulary sufficient for his talking needs 
but that he shouUI also conunand an appropriate and effective rhetoric — that is, 
the ability to ?/vr appropriately whatever grammar he has to satisfy his needs 
as a talker. Now we are. of course, al? aware that language "teach-Ieaming** in 
the* par;t (and still largely at the present) has had as its principal goal a work- 
ing knowlt»i!ge of the stnictural rules of the standard language, that is, the fully- 
complex target laiimiage ct:NJe. and that the bargain between language teacher 
and language learner, which underlay their cooperation, was for ll*e achievement 
of this objective. Both agreed, if you like, upon what we now see as an in- 
adecpiatt^ definition of what is meant by '^nctional knowledge of a language". 
Neither € in isaged language as social behaviour, neither conceptualised language 
as (loin^ somethin^^ Bt>th thought of it rather as "knowing something*'. It was 
natural, tliert*fore. that "teach -leaming*" a language should have resembled 
"teach learning" other socalled Vontent subjects'* in schools or colleges. 

I will immediately counter the objections you will raise to this analysis, 
that, on the contrary, teachers at least have long thought of language learning 
as the acquisition of i\ bcxly of skills. I would suggest, however, that most of the 
ctassrcM>tn activities which might be put forward as evidence for this — such as 
drills. rcNiditig and wri*'ng practice and so on— are in fact (when not merely 
testing pnufdures) practice in making the structural knowledge already ac- 
qtiited cflRcieiitly and rapidly available for producing and interpreting well- 
ft)nn(*d seuteoics or, (tnore retrntly) well-formed texts — not, be it noted, co- 
herent discourse or talk. The distinction is important. Sentences and texts are 
abstract liuguistic objects; utterances and discourse are sentences and texts put 
to work. 

I can uow attt nqit to answer the cpiestton I posed: Does language learning 
recpiin* stnue minimal set of ctmdttions to .obtain such that if they do not, it 
cannot take place? Tin* short answer is that if we adopt the restricted analysis 
of ' knowledge of a language" as the ability to produce or process well-formed 
sentences or texts, that is. a knowledge of the graipmatical or structural properties 
f>f the l.minta'g«'. then there are unlikely ta be societies or cultures where the 
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WMistraints on the rotes of pedaffofiue and pupil are such as to prevent what has 
to he done to achieve siicli knowledge from beiiig done. On the other hand, if 
our definition of language as "doitif; something tofiether" or "talk" is accepted, 
then it may well be that there are indeed few educational institutions where 
the constraints on the n»!es of pedagogue and pupil are so loose is to pemnt 
ul? the possible goals of language "teach-learning" to \)c realised. In other words. 
•« elassrotims anywhere pennit all possible language learning goals to lie 
.'hievetl. 

Now yon may feel tliat this is a trite observation. Of course, we are not 
able, and indeed n« ver set out, to achieve in full the goal that every learner 
should he able, at the end of his course, to walk out of the classroom a fully- 
ffetlgetl talker or eorresponder for his purposes in the target language. All we 
can do is to givt him the tools, the possession of which will enable him to finish 
the job himself— help him. if you wish, to develop a .set of efficient language 
learning strategies. 

K\ t n if we concede this point, there still remains the question as to what 
the mininunn conditions are that must hold for us even to achieve this more 
limited goal. * 

I have so far made a distincticm between the roles of pupil and peda^Of*ue 
as defined in any siKiety and those of langtta^e tcocher and lanmafie learner 
and sut,'t?< st«d that the latU r pair are specialised or partimlar cases of the 
ftirmer— th;.t is. th(^)rofessional language teacher has both what I shall call the 
mwral n>le «)f ptilagogue and also the technical role of language teacher, whilst 
the learner has the gcnrrr;/ role of pupil and the technical role of language 
leanter. The af»al(»gy is with thr general role of soldier and the particular n)le 
of, say. se rijeant. Let ns ncnv consider the behaviour that is associated with their 
teehiiieai hjIcs -I am adopting for this analysis the theoretical point of view that 
language leartiing is an inductive cognitive process of discovering those regu- 
Iariti<-s u hich underlie talk in the target language, which, are often called the 
rnh's of trr.nnit.ar and the niles of rhetoric and interactitjnal management, or the 
ruhs (,f usasic and the rules of use respectively. (Not all linguists, f>f course. 
\umkl wish to mak*' a sharp or indeed any distinction between these: c.f. 
Flallidav). The processes invnlved are basically thone of data processing, hy- 
pothesis ft.rmati(m and testintj Clearly the first re<iuirenient for learning to 
take pl.uc is th It the N arner sluill be exposed to, (or have available), the data 
upon w hit h these processes t an operate. Note here that if the. Roal is defined 
only .IS a knowledge of the structural properties of the target language, then 
the (lata is Nit we<l as snttcnees or texts in the language. If. on the other hand, 
the goal of ItMrning is defined as the ability to talk to some purpose then the 
tfata is vtt wftl as sami>lfs «f disauirse or talk. Or tt) put it afjother way— if 
the leaf tar is « \p<»sf({ onlv to linguistic forms, that is sentences or texts, in the* 
target langnagt- all lie can discover will be the rules of the grammar or the 
structural properties »>f the language code (niles of usage), and all he will be 
.d»le to do at the end is produce more or less well-fomud sentences or texts. 
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In order to leani to talk or correspond he must be exposed to disccmrse in the 
target tanguaKe. tltul is. authentic examples ol people talking or eorrespottdlng. 
()ii!y thus can he discover the rules of use, or rhetoric. His ability to participate 
outside the classrcMnn in creating the many types of discourse which it may he 
his \yhU or need to do, will be reflated to his experience of these during his 
learning career just as we cannot exp<»ct him to discover rules of stnicture 
which havi' not lieen in one way or another exemplified in the sentences he has 
iK'cn exposed to. we cannot expect him to discover the rales of use or rhetoric 
which h»ive not in one way or another been exemplified in the discourse he has 
Ihhmi t xpostnl to. 

If is then part of the expected technical role of the language teacher that 
he should make ax ailabfe the data on which the learner is to operate But any 
cinnpetent infoniKtnt can do this. For an informant to qualify as a teacher, 
hmvever. it is ctnurntionally understood that the data he provides is controlled, 
adaptt^d, ^selected or othenvise organised in such a way as to make the processing 
of it bv the learncT easier. I have already pointed out that some sort of simplifica- 
tion of the grammar or the ritetoric is practised by a mother or native-speaker 
when interacting with learners, either of the mother tongue or second language, 
even thottgh tlicsr cantiot be called professional language teachers. I sugj;,ested, 
nevcTtheless. - that thfir behaviour could properly be regarded as teaching 
prec!s<*ly for this reason. Provision of data in some sort of processed form is one 
part of the geufrally agreed technical role behaviour of the language teacher. 

If the goal of **t€\u'h-Ieaniing" is no more than a control of the grammatical 
rules of tite langtiage. then the name ''informant'' is an appropriate one for the 
teacher, cxnmected as it is with the notion of information. The teacher has the 
information and he ^ives it to the learner. I suggest we classify teachers who 
jVTceivc this as their principal task as acting technically in the role of ^infonn- 
ants*' or "knowt rs". that is. possessors or sources of knowledge about the lan- 
guage wliic h the learner is tr\ing to get i\t. The learner appears in the role of 
"infoniiation seeker". Note tliat the relatiotiship implied by this analysis is one 
which necfssarily places tlie learner in a totally dependent position. This is a 
role relationship of pedagogue and pupil with which we are all too familiar, 
alas, in riuid and authoritarian (Vocational institutions. 

Access to processed data, however, is probably not by itself a suffiticMit 
c^Midition for language learning to take place. If tliis involves hypothesis-forma- 
tion and ti'stint;. then the learner must have the opportimity of submitting his 
Inpotheses to confirmation, or. otherwise, by producing sentences or texts for 
assrssnuMit !>\ his "infonnant**. This cimfirmation or otherwise of his hypotheses 
by the "inft>nnant" or "Icnower" is part of the technical rOle of the language* 
teachcT. DisVonfinnaticm takes the form of correction; confirmation, of accept- 
ance. This, of course, may be done in many ways from overt correction, rejihras- 
ing. praise, srtiiles. nods or refusal to understand. Again any ''informant** who 
has s<Hne knowledge of the language, native or otherwise, can and does behave 
in this wav. lie is, for this reason f think, properly said to be teaching though 
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Ik- is nut ;ufin« in tht- roU- ..t ludagognr, Om- may add lure that the amount 
.iiid iiatiirr -»f this tt•achit«.;^ iH luviour poniiittttl outsidf the classniDm is pn>!>- 
af»iv enlt»iru!ly (It ttTiuitUt!. hi tiuny societies it is s(?da!!y uuacceptahle to per- 
futtti ctimctioii t xc i pt in a highly mitisated ft,nn. Even rephruNing is frequently 
ititerpreteil as a form of refjuke. 

U the pattitipunts in ' h ach learning" agree on a knowledge of the stnic- 
tutal rules ,if tlie language as the only goal of their intera tion, then, I helieve, 
the prmisioii (if the lan-uag.' tlata. the eltc itatioii of hvpotlu sis-t.-siing hehaviour 
and the imnision of feed-hack are all that are recpiired of the teehnical role 
_t»f the laimtuige teaehtr. Ans thing o\fr and above these is a matter of negotiatioji 
heUvee!! the tmrtiLtpants. or a sanctioned part of the general role of pedagogue. 
Theif is. of coms<-. niiuh Im yond this that is typically ohserved in language 
ctassr(H)tns. not.ihK all that "teach-leaming" behaviour which can he called 
gnitlaiiee, prompting, cuing, <-\pIaining. de.sorihing and so on; that is to say, 
all that teacher hehaviour aimed at helping the learner to discover more (juiekly 
antl efficientK the forrnal properties of tfie language system. If we analyse the 
discourse created hy "teach-leaniing" in the language classroom we will find 
that the tnajor part of it is represented by exchsuiges which consi.st of cycles of 
presentation, testing and feedback. 

The picture I ha\t« drawn is no doubt idealised and simplified; much other 
discourse no doubt is created in the language cla.s.sroom. But what I would 
suggest is that if \\v examine it. it is not part of the "technical behaviour" or 
discourse of the 'language teach-leaming". but derives from the more general 
relati<H.ship of pedagogitc-pupil; for example, all that talk which is concerned 
with organtsatiotj. nemitiation. pla»)!iing and discipline, 

I suppose. howe\er, most of us here today regard "language teach-learning" 
as ha\ i!ig the ttiore comprehensive goals I spoke of earlier, the enabling of the 
learii. r to fnn« tioii as a talker or rorresponder in the target language in some 
hnnted set of soc tal encounters. This goal corresponds to a view of language as 
Muial lu haviour. as (hitti: rather than knowing, and involve the discovery of 
the rhetorical niles of the language as it is used in som«« particular social group 
or sub group within the language community. Wliat I wanl to suggest now is 
that, if \vc negotiate an agreement with our pttpils that this is to he the goal 
of our t(.(»perafion. tlu>n it necessarily implies a redefinition of the technical 
ioU's o( language teacher and learner. 

It is at this point that a conflict, or mismatch, may arise between the 
bi ha\ionr (^f ped.igogue and pupil which is sanctioned in some educational 
institutions or citlfnres and the necessary technical beha\iour of language 
teacher atitl langtiage learnc r. In other words, if we agree to aim at this goal 
tlu n the norms of the educatitmal .system may have to Ik- broken or extended 
if we are to achiexe it. I Ix-lit-ve this to be a conflict that has not yet been 
whollv reso!\ ttl anywhere, since nowhere do the <,*onditions exist in educational ' 
in.stitntions for it to be so. It is this that led n»e earlier on to say that the language 
classroom may perhaps not be the best plape to "teach-learn " languages in. 
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Ii» many places the first stages touands a redefinition of the technical roles 
of teacher and learner have already hi*en taken, and attempts are heing made 
to "teach-^U^arn" m> calit^ " c^>ninm?iicative competent^' In tlie \:!assroofu. Perhaps 
redefinition in this east* has ht»en more in the na^are of an extension of the 
nAv rein-rttiires so far di^serihed. VVliat has happened is that the feacher has 
«iddt*d to his role of infonnant or **kno\ver*' that of **producer" and the learner 
to his role t)f "iiifomKition-se|*ker" that of **aetor" Tliis extension of thf role 
* hehavionr of the participants now leads to a more complex net\%'ork or pattern 
of interaction in the classrcnnn. The learner is no longer just attt*mpting to 
discHiver the re gularities underlying the sentences or texts of the langttage hut 
to disciner the social norms of somt* t) pes of talk in the language. And he is 
deling this not just hy interacting with the teacher but tlurough interaction with 
felknv jeamers in sinndate^ speech events, in role-playing exercises. 

This drama is now being monitored by the teacher as a producer monitors 
the rehearsal of a play. I think it important, however, to insist at this point that 
this is only playinfz at talk, not talkittg, just as, for example, practice in writing 
letters, essiiys and other compositions for the teacher is phyin^ at correspor^^ 
enC4\ not corresponding. It is ^eaming by playing" and crucially depends upon 
the interactional management skills und rhetorical knowledge of the teacher for 
its success. Uliere the teachers are native speakers of the target language, or 
niore .exactly. members of the social group whose rhetoric is being taught, then 
st>nie measure of success may be achieved; but the great majority of teachers 
of langtiages are not members of the community and culture of the language 
they teach, and this goes, of course, for English teachers too. In these cases one 
has observed a notable reluctance by teachers to adopt in the classroom the 
role of producer and b\- learners to adopt the role of actor. This is in part 
because learning by playing" ts often not socially sanctioned behaviour in the 
dassnnmi anyway; biit probably equally because the teacher feels insecure in 
his ctHumand of the rhetoric of any English-speaking community and con- 
secptently not ctnnp<*tent'to monitor critically the talk of his pupils. 

\V> can l(M>k upon role-pla\ ing exercises as a c^ooperative pn>bleni-solving 
activity- l>y tht* lt\irncTs If we dt) this, however we have to ask ourselves what 
the nature of the problem that the learners are attenipting to solve actually is. 
Supposing the play is ab(nit buying an airline ticket and the learners take thi- 
parts of cotniter clerk and eustonu'r. in what sense can they be said at the end 
of the sinnilated interaction to haw soKed a problem? The only problem it 
seems that they may sueetutl in solving is satisfying the teacher that their dis- 
cfuirse has vcTtsimtlititde. \o\\ I do not wish to underestimate the value of 
this sort of "teach-lenni" acti\it\. (Clearly acwptance by the teacher, where 
granted, must indicate that tlu- tearucns ha\e fliscovered some of the niles of 
rhetoric atul transacttmia) management— though just where they have induced 
them fn)m is a matter of some interest, to which I vhall return. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if we regard any goal-oriented interaction outsidv the classroom, 
such as buying, an airline ticket, as a problem-soKing or goal-oriented tjpe of 
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interacHon. then suctt'ss is cfftiumstratwl by tiit- vmUmwr getting the ticket he 
wants ami tht- airlinr it>: ixmwy, that is, the lej^al tKTf«mnance <,f a vimmietcifd 
tramaitioti. There is a furidajnenta! thffereut e in the nature of the authentic 
trausactiim au.l ifi*. sinuilateil (»ne. aan.ely. the motivations and intentions of 
the imrtKipanls. This is precisely the relation lu txvtvn the theatre and real hfe. 

There ar*-, hcnvevcr. prohlnn-solvinR exercises in the classnuHn %vhich arc 
authentic. These are of the sort uhcre teacher and pupils set themselves a 
ijrobleni ui which sucxvss is demonstrated hy the outcome not liy the process- 
that IS. ill which a solution is disctnered hy means of talk, for example the 

' learners attempt to find the answer to so.ue factual questitn,. sort pictures' into 
a loKiea setnicnce. construct a intHlel from piect^j, pbv a game and .so on. These 
are authentic In-cause all of them are ctK,perative activities which arc also 
regularly found ini^side the classnK.in. ICxercises like these are often highly 
valnetl i^etlagogically because they represent what is sometimes called "usingi 
the language t(»r genuine a>mmunicational punwses". The only comment I 
wcMild make here is "v hat language?" When the outcome is in focus the means 
mil probably not be. This. I may say, doesn't worry me, but it will worry a 
lot <,f teachers who hold to the "all-or-nothing" view of -language teach-learn- 
mg I siK>ke ot earlier. Such teachers will be unwilling to ase group-work 
problem-solving exercises, not just because thev mav nf»t Ik- sanctumed within 
the etlncational institution, but more likely because they cannot effectively 
uwnitor the fornuil aspects of the language which (xx urs in thcs.- inferactions. 
Thi.s attitude Intraxs an ailherence to the old notion that it is better to keep 
silent than to practice incorrect forms, and, ultimately, that means are more 
important tlian cmh. My own belief is that anything that promotes effective 
strategies t,f goal-dircttcd talk' is to be enctn.raged. Part of the learning of 
tlie role of language leanier which I .spoke of before is the acquisition of such 

strategies. 

Teaihers who promote such "teacb-leaming" acti\'ities liave added another 
iH-hav iotir to their tixhnical role repertoire of "informant" and -producer". Shall 
we call it "referee"? And the learner too has added to his repertoire that of 
"player". 

I think it is worth tioting at this point that as each new extension to the 
behaviour rc{>ertofre t^f the participants in the "teach-leaming" activity is made, 
the role relationship of p„pi{ and pedagogue undergoes change. The learner 
is iK'comiiig increasingly responsible for the conduct of his own learning and 
thus in a less de£>endent relationship to the teacher. Teacher and learner are 
bectimiiig more e<pial partners in a cflt>perative enterprise. 

The <juestion is what is the next step? Wliat I ha*e described so far is 
what /«« happened, and f,v happening in those' educational instituKons within 
which the sanctions operating on pedagogue and pupil do not inhibit such be- 
haviour The next step s the biggest yet to I recorded, but it can only happen 
where the target huiguage is that of the ccmmumity in which the institution is 
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situated — that is, in a s(M*ut!ril second language situation''. This is because 
it involves htm in lc*avin^ the clavsnHHii and goin^ out into the community. 
When this happens the partttiiiaiiLs in the "teach leaniitig * activity are not just 
teacher and teurner. but uutivc-speaktrs in siKriety i>utsiilc the chissroom in 
their various everyday roles. iTiey may, of course, conic into the classroom, but 
the range of di.sc^nirsc* which is created by this is generally limited to Ic*cturing 
or discussion. What I have iti inind is where learners, witli or without the 
teacher, go out into the life of tlie couinumity to interact with nK^nibers of the 
community in the relationsliip of custiimer to shopktn^per, patient to doctor, 
employe!^ to eniplover. hnlger to landlord, guest to host. Now you may say 
that, if this is indeed a 'secoml language learning situation" this will happen 
without the intervention of tfie teacher. This is perfectly tme. But what I have 
in mind is that these encoimters should not simply be fortuitous, but systemat- 
ically organised and negottatcHi by the teacher and Kramers with the niemlH*r$ 
of the CHYUununity. wfio are drawn in as an integral and planned part of the 
**teachdeaniing" process. Learne rs are able not only to observe authentic talk 
of many diiferent, and for them relevent. types but also participate, after class- 
HKMn simulation. per!>aps. in the roles I have exemplified, and again, after the 
encounters, discuss authentically and purposively in the classnioni their ex- 
periences with each other and the ti-acber. This is /er/rn/«g hy doing. The 
teacher has ik>w added perhaps the last behaviour to his retH^rtoire, that ol 
**mentor" and the learner that of "apprentice menilMT of society". 

What I ha%'e tried to do so far "in this paper is to treat language **teach- 
learning" as a 'social t^ncoiuiter of a particular sort. What is produced in social 
enctmnters is (ntk Language **t<Mch-leanung" is thus a particidar sort of talk ^ 
or disi'tmrse. Whene\er people* interact the sort of discxnirse that ensues is de- 
termined by the relationships of the participants and the agreed goals of their 
tnteraetton. The discourse protluccf^ » , ixny interaction is the means whereby 
the goal of the participants may be negotiated ami achieved. This is, of course, 
true of any "teach-leartting" interaction, not just t>f language "teach-leaming**. 
But what distinguishes language "tt adi-learning is tliat it is. in a sense, reflex- 
iv(\ By this I mean that the abilitv to talk or correspond is achieved through 
talk or correspondence, llius. talk or c^orrespondence is lH>th tlie end and the 
means. It is a perfect cAainple o{ leaniing by doing. What detennines in any 
particular ennnuiter the naturr of the talk that fs generated is the definition that 
the participants bring to the e lu ounter of what constitutes an ability to talk or 
ccirrespotul. 'ilwre is. luTefore. an interdt»pendence between goals and role- 
relationships. If the dc*Bnitions which the participants bring of the nature of 
this ability do not match, then there will be a conflict as to their definitions 
of their respective role-relationships in the interaction, and their goals will not 
be achieved, in successful language "teach-leaniing\ therefore, there must be 
agrtmient between the participants about the nature of their goals, that is, 
about th((ir iuialysts of what constitutes the ability to talk and correspond in 
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the tarRt't laii^masf. It is on tliis h.isis that tbtir nsptttixt- roU«i must negoti- 
iitftl. Failm-f t.» a,i;ref ttpmi i;oa!s will' Ifad to mhih- participants siiiipiy opting 
out of tilt* ctKtMr"*: :. 

^If. tor exafiiplf. tfif tt'athfr poivfives his r<»I{> as "kiKmcr" but the learner 
as "uttor" or appit utirt- nit-mlu'r ot sotietv" th*ii this implies a luisntatch of 
definitUM.s alMuit th.-tr res;>.v the role-n !ati..i»s and suc-et ssful "teach- learning" 
will not take plac<'. or it th« learner defines his role ;« ' infonnation seeker" and 
the teacher as •inenttM . anaiu suctrssful "teach-learniiig' will n«)t take place. 
C:otiflicts of jioal definition and respective roles show tlunnselves, I suggest, in 
the Kenerally iiiassiNf failure to teach foreijr,, lanmiages succvssfully in school 
systems where languaue Iciuiiinij is compulsory-. It also often shows itself where 
attendance is \oluntar>. in the frecpu nt rapid fall-off in attendance in the early 
stages of a jcourse. 

I h. Iie\ i- we shall fu>t he successful in lanj;uage **teach-lcaming" so long 
us we insist on the trailitional relationship of pedagogue and pupil in wliich 
the teacher is seen as the domiiiant member in this relationship, the hander-out 
of infomuiti»m. The status of teacher in tliis situation was based on the belief 
that the t. acher possessed something which the learner wanted and did not 
poss<-ss. I he teacher possessed skills and knowledge which the pupil did not. 
Now this may hv tnie t>f the teacher of physics or history , but it is not, I 
believe, and never was. fundamentally true of the language teacher. So long 
as the definition of the learning goals of language "teach-leaniing' was a 
kiiowUilne t>f the structural features of the target language", then the teacher 
was indeed in p4>ssessioii of something which the learner did not have; but 
when we recoRnise that becomitig an affective talker in a language involves a 
knowledge e-f the rhetoric (or rules ,)f use) of a huiguage and interactional 
management skills current in a particular language c-oniinunity. then the teacher 
IS 111 a weaker position. Firstly, he di.cs not have an explicit descriptive knowl- 
etlge of these rules, even if he is a native speaker, certainly not in the sense 
that h<' has an evpliC'it descriptive knowledge of at last some of the structural 
properties of the lansuage. Cousecpiently he canrwt teach these systematically. 
Secondly, the learner, hy Mrtue of In-ing a competent talker or correspondent 
in his mother tongue, already possesses a rhetoric which will serve, at least 
initiallv. for talk in the second language. e\ en if the eventual target rhetoric is 
not identical with that of his mother tongue. Tliis is the answer to the (juestion 
I raised earlier: uhere does the learner get his rhetoric from in role-playine 
exercises":' 

But there is now another reason for consid<-ring that the teacher does not 
possess what the learner needs. Altlunigh he posses.ses. as I have said, au ex- 
plicit knowledge of some of the structural properties of the target language, it 
is iu>w beeoutitm pr«)bah!e that this knowledge may not be as important as we 
used io think I he dominant position held by the teacher in his role of "knower" 
was based on the belief that whatever the teacher decided to teach was in 
pHnciple leamahle b\ the learner at any time Thus it was the teacher who 
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kxww uhut uas to h** Irariu'i! .tful thf si'<[iirHCT in nhich it was to he anjuirecl; 
It was tlif tiiU'luT uht> ^lft(»MiKiu»if tlu- way in which tlu* I<v.iiht was gratfiially 
to eiulHitatt* his MtnK't»tiaI kui AX'h'djL^t* i\( the Ia^^u^^t^ It iinw appears that the 
pnvrss may not hv as siftiph- as tfiat. atul itKlvcd that it is ihc harncT who 
takes the tlata and prcKt sst s it w fii ii lie fu cds it ukI c an assiunlatr it. It is th<* 
Icamrr who calls tlu* stimtMiaf fuin-" am! uni ihv tfadu^. just as »t now ap- 
pears that It is the infant learfiini* his ntothrr tongue who dft Tnum . the a)urse 
that tlif elahoKitioit of liis hnijnistii knowU dge takes au<i \.h«« f t>ntrols his 
mothers vrrhal Iiehavumr It is tfie mother who responds to the chihls inttiatives 
and neetls. ami not \iie vt isa. "(^H)d' or "appropriate" teat him; is, therefore. 
IH'rhaps no hmi^t r to lie sern as nnposin^ a hii;h!y organised and detailed 
syllahus upon a ^nmp ot Ifariiers and as a prm-c'ss of puttiuii in or handinfi out 
infonnation, hut as tht- task of rrspondiuf; to the devehiping functional or talk- 
ing netuls of the learner f>\ enakim; ihv appropriate data for learners availahle 
''on reque st". (kukI langnajie "te ich-Iearninj;" discourse is not teacher-dirc^cted 
but U'anier-direeted. « 

'"Ilic prohit in of reulisim; t;o«)d "teach h-arnin^' is that we .slill largely work 
withiti the framework of t ducational institutions nliich impose kdi interpretation 
of the pedagtigue pupil rehitionshtp whteli acvords the teacher a dominant 
status and expects of him tliat he w ill direct the "teach-learninj;'' programme. 
There are, of ii>urse. sitnatit>nK alreatly where this is changing and already 
named "methcKls" exist wfnch propose^ u differcnit n»Iationshtp and consequently 
dilferent participant h: ha\ u>urs ( the Silent Way, Conununity Language Learn- 
ing, hidividuahscd Instruction, etc ) I. personally, am s<miewhat suspicious of 
all proposals h>r "new methods The history of language teaching is punctuated 
by a series of nanu^t methoils. eat h of which was hailed in its day as the answer 
to all the pn>t)Icms of language^ "tt'ach h'aming". In the end successful language 
'*teach' learning" is going ti> Ik* dependent npcm the willing e<M>peration of the 
participants in the mteraction and an agreen>ent t)etween them as to the goals 
of their interai tiou. (\>i>peration catmot he imposed hut niust be negotiated. 
And what can f>e m ^otiate*d will depend, in the end. njxm what the participants 
ac*cY*pt as negotiable — tfiat is. upon what society sanctions as acceptable "teach- 
teaming" fu lnuionr. I l>e!ie\f» that the' changes one can obserxe at the present 
tinu' in edm attonat thottuht and practice, at least in western industrial society, 
is moving^ in the directio?i tf>at will make the last scenarios I have drawn in- 
creasingK hkely We are seeuig a general movement towards students demand- 
ing relevantt* m thvxr studies, and pedagogues instituting discovery methods 
of study in matjy fields The student of the future is not going to un(]uestion' 
ingly accept that the "teacher knows best", httt is going to demand of him a 
justiticaticm. a reasoned aruunu*nt ft>r Ins programme. And that argument is 
going to liave to be ^ased upon a more adecjuate account than is presently 
current of how om* hcrouu's a coiiipctent talker in a language. 
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Durhijt tlu- past (h^ ade tht-rt- has (Kvurrtd a Rrt-ut dt-al of thtoriaing and 
r«iourth ahotit vuiinus taf,t. of stTimd-lanKiiagf Itaming and tracliinK. 
Much (»{ thf work ill North Anurka has Ihhii prnniptt-d by tht- challenge 
tt» provtdf tffivtivf sfcond-laiiRuage Uachiiifj within the c-ontfxt of thp pubHc 
siJuHil systfm. while siniultaneiiuUy nurturing the native language develop- 
ment and soeitKultural traditit.tis of heterogeneous student populations In 
inuny other countries, dec isions have recently been taken to decrease the use 
t)t .1 [oreign language as a medium of instruction or even to decrease the ' 
, amount of time devoted to teaching the language as a subject despite the 
l;Rt that many citizens in these countries retain a demonstrated need for 
greater foreiRti language proficiency than ever before. 

Within the context «»f thtnie evolving stK-ial realities, divfr.se investigators 
Itrtve f-xaniHifd the inHueiue of individtial. social and instructional factors 
on sei-ond-language leanung. They have attempted to tlefine more precisely 
what It IS that the student- acquires and how this changes over time as a 
^wakells "f"*""" ««tnu tion or exposure to a comnmiiity of target-language 

In this puiHT. I propose to look retrospt>ctivel>- within the hroad frame- 
work »t laiiRuage an<l echu ational planning at the sec-oiuManguage research 
and theon/inj; of the past d< tade: to comment on its cmitribution; to allude 
to its application; and to suggest existing lacunae. 

During tlie past tiecade th«-re has mcurred b{>th at home and abroad a 
Rreat deal of research, theorizing and discussion about various facets oMan- 
guage learning and language teaching. The continuing dialogue has involved 
at %'arious times parents, educators, researchers and even policy makers at the 
highest levels. Tl.is really should not seem surprising to you if you stop to 
consider that there are many more bilinguals in the world than monolinguals 
and that there art- inan> more students who by choice or by necessity attend 
sch<K>ls where tiie tnetliinn of instruction is their second tw later-acquired Ian- 
g^iage than those who attend schools taught in their mother tongues. 

In the Ignited States, nnuh of the work has been prtJinpted by the chal- 
lenge to provi<le etfecti\e second language teaching within the context of a 
public school .system while jinuiltaneously nurturing the native language de- 
velopment ami sociocultnral traditions of increasingly large and heterogeneous 
student populations. Accwdfng to Waggoner (1976) approximately 25.3 million" 
indlnduals aged 4 or older live in American households in which languages 
other than English are spoken. ()f this group, approximately 74 per cent (i.e., 
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more than IS nitHnm ) speak lanKiiuKes cither than En)»Ush themselves as their 
usual or second languaj^i— a fait which !«*iiiip!y astoiiislies many of my over- 
seas e(»neuf(ue!(. Thf ehaHenfje. in thi-, case, appears to Im« leading to the imple- 
mentation of lnhnguul fthuaficni projjraius for nt»n-EngIish speakers in many 
comniunities {sw. for e\anii»h', Vlatis & Twaddclj. me, Troike & Modiano. 
1975). It is intert'stini; to <>I»s< r\e. however, tliat :w >et proporticmately few 
English niothrr tongue speakt-rs havf participated fti such programs and fur- 
theniior(> that then* exists widespread tonc-em in the U.S. ahont the generaJ 
apathy tow ard fon-ign language •;tu(!\ . 

In (Junacla. t\w iit'ifssity rsists to devclcip a citi/c»tiry of whatever ethnic 
uriRin who mv {unctitJuullv btlinnuul in English and in French, The policy of 
the Federal j;o\ t'inrnent through the Official rangnugc^ Act exphcitly advocates 
the eiit^nirageinent oT nuilticultiiralism through a policy of Inlinguah'sm. Unless 
biltngnalisfu or at least appreciation for bilfngnaHsrn can \n* made a fact of 
Kfe throughout the cxHintry (and perliaps, pessiniisticaUy even if it can)l the 
presejit political structure^ will not sur\ive. Although drastic steps have been 
taken within tlu* last five* years to upgrade the second language skills of civil 
ser\'atits at all !e\eis, the elftctixe development t)f a htlingual citizenry will 
probably necessitate' maj(5r eilucationul refonn such as that now occurring 
within Kiigltsh schiH>l InnmU in many areas of Quel>ec and Ontario and the 
passing of se\eral gc^ncTations. 

In many otiier countrit s ot the world—particularly those of the so*called 
Third World— a very diffeftMit vttuaticm seen>i« to exist. With the advent of 
universal. pritnarx etlucation, the desire to (*nsure literacy in the mother tongue, 
to maxtnii/e the rel<»vance of education for those who will likely not complete 
their schooling am! to enhance national pride anil unity probably far over- 
shadcnv the. goal (>f de\-el(ipiiig the highest p«)ssible level of second language 
proficiency in a select elite. Thus, in many countries, decisions h^ve recently 
f>eetf taketi to dn rrasr the use of a foreign language as a medium of instruction 
in that country s sihotils (eg., Algeria, the Philippines, the Sudan) or even to 
dccrcasr the amount of tifut* devoted to teaching the foreign language as a 
subiect (e.g.. fordau. tlie Sudan) Despite such divisions, many individuals 
have a demonstr atcil need for greater fc»rcign language proficiency than ever 
before ( ser, for evatnple. irarristin, IVator & Tucker, 1975; Tucker, 1977), Eng- 
lish or other second language teachers in these* c^ountries face a grave challenge. 

It is w ithiu ihv coueext of exolviiig sinial realities such as these that di* 
verse tuvestii^ators have examined the inHm*nce of individual, instructional and 
social factt)rs on scvoiul language learning. l*hey have attempted to define more 
prcciselx "what it is" that tlie student or learner acipiires and how as xvell as, 
whif this changes ov«t time as a result of continued instniction or exposure to 
a ccmummity of target-language speakiTs. 

I ha\e organized the discussion to follow around three general themes: 
1) national policy, <'dueatiouaI plamuug and language teaching; 2) the specific 
catiim of • language teaching objectives wifhin the constraints of national or 
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local policy; ami 3) the iuiplfmtntutioti oi lanKiiasf ttathiiig iKiIicies. \Vlien- 
ever appropriate. I haw discusst t! tht* rnU* of n st arcli. oxalualion or measure- 
meat wliich comprise important elements of eat h of these themes. 

I 

NaUunat Policy, Educational Plaiuitnj; and Language Teaching 

1 want t(/ begin hy suggesting that it is necrNsary to examine varir as- 
pects (»f setJMui laiipia^e learning and teaehing \vitliin the broad fran. vork 
of echuatioiial planning. The selecti<ni of a langu.iue to be taught or to be 
us««a as a medimn of instnutioii clearly consfitutt s an important aspect of 
edueatitmal and ot natiinial planning (sei;. for example, Fishman, 1974). I have 
Clime to Iwlieve oxer the last ten years oii the basis of extensixe experiences in 
North Ameriea. the Middle Kast and southeast Asia that despite research, ex- 
perimentation «jr innovatitin seeond language teaehing programs or bilingual 
education programs w ill not snc eeed or thrive unless they are consistent with 
goveniiuejjt polity, whether explicit or implicit, or with the carefully and 
elearly expresseil goals of Itnal etlucaticMial authorities (see, for example, Har- 
riscin. Hrator & Tucker. 1975. Tucker. 1977). Educational or national policy 
serves to define the parametli^ within xxhieh language teaching programs can 
he tlevelo{U'il. 

Let me present briefly a few examples. Consider first the Sudan— a lin- 
guistieally diverse, geographically inunense country with the potential, as yet 
nnreali/ed. to !>eet«ne a majc»r agricnltural resource for the Arab World. During 
the time of the Anglo-F.gyptian .Sudan, English was the medium of instruction 
in many <»f the schools thrt>nglmut the country. More recently, a number of 
small hut ini rementally rather dramatic changes have {>ccnrred which have 
eroded the official posititMi of English within the cotmtry but not diminished 
its imptirtance. In the northern provinces of the c«ountry, Arabic is now , the 
exclusixe tn»'dinm of instruction. The introducticm of English as a subject for 
stntly WAS tilt back from grade 5 to grade 7. the number of periods per week 
devoted to Knglisfi instnictioii was reduced by two. the length of individual 
periods for all subjects was reduced: Engli.sh was declared to be no Ifinger a 
recpiired 'pass ' snhj« ct for the- secondary school leaving examination: Intt Eng- 
lish renjains the metlium of instruction at the University of Khartoum— a fine 
institution with a mixture uf .Sudanese and expatciate professors and a con-- 
tinning British tradition of utilizing the services of external examiners for degree 
candidates It has long bt-en nmiored that the unixersity will eventually arabi- 
ci/e but that probabK xx ill not happen for some years yet. 

The sitjiation in the north of the Sudan contrasts sbaqily xvith that in the 
three southern proxinccs In the south. English continues to be the major link 
language and. in fatt. is used in many different situations to link the north and 
the south. In the south, it has heen decided to u.se one of (at least nine) the 
local \ernacnlars as the initial medium ol primary education with English and 
Arabic to Ih' taught as second languages ami English to be used as the medium 
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of instntcttoii at the seamdarv U-vel, This radicut difference in pohcy between 
north and south reprt sents a major tnHit^'ssion by the north— a concession 
articitlatt^ in the Addir; Ahaha agre ement of 1972 which concluded a se\?en- 
teen- year- civil war in wtiich lan»4uaKe was one of the precipitating factors. If 
the c<iuntry is to survive politically liuijuislic diveniity nuist not only be tol- 
erated, but enc*(Miraged. 

^n the Sudan* then, a series of major educational and national policy de- 
cisions have affected the anirse of English lannuage teaching leading hu the 
one hand to desiHTatitm on the part of some northern teachers who must now 
train students uniler circumstances relatively less hospitable than those a decade 
ago and on the other hand to optimism on the part of southern teachers who 
see onw dgain ofRcial ,s;uu tion and cimceni for their efforts. 

Let s switch for a nuMucnt to Canada—in particular to the Province of 
Quebec. With tlie passage in 1974 of the Official Language Act, French be- 
caiue the sole oHtcial language- •>f the province (but not, it nutst be remembered, 
of the ttmntry). AlnumlRT of ^sstR-iuted regulations were promulgated to in- 
sure that French ijcaine the dc favto as well as the de iure language. For 
example, demonstrable proficienc> in Fft nch is now a rec|uisite for membership 
in pnifessioual gruubs such as the coriH>ration of de ntists or psychologists or 
physicians. In atlditijin. companit^ are nnpiiretl to obtain 'trancization'' cer- - 
tificatcs to lu^ eltgilile to c^«n|M»te for govenunent contracts, subsidie s. vU\ To 
i|ualify. French must m»t only I h- tW actiialVorkiiir laiu^uage of die organi- 
zation, but francophtJiies must also he represented at is leve ls of the com- 
pany hierarchy including upper managen>ent posit > 

Perhaps, the single nu^sr important and cotitro skm ot the Act, 

however, was that which hinited actt'ss to English ; ;ni xhools to anglo- 
phone^ or to either pupils who already possessed a ' siiificient knowledge" of 
English to preifit fjom instnictioti in the language. The governments d< ision 
to implement this sectiem of the Act by utilizing exannnations of dubious v alid- 
ity and reliability fe>r sereeMung puri>oses has resulted! in the launching of legal 
action by groups representing both iiiunigrant parents and more interestingly 
French Canadian parents. The passage- and implementation of the Act has 
meant that a ma|onty of the ytiebe*c population has been abruptly- elenied 
accvss to two popular^ ancb successful sources of English language training: 

1) feiUowtng some portion of their education in English-medium schools, or 

2) working at jobs where English was the de facto language e>f wider com- 
nnnncatioiK Note, ut particular, tiffit exen Fn^nch-English bilingual education 
is speciBcatly prohibitenl for non-anglophones or non-English dominant im- 
migrants. Despite this go\ eminent Miction, the* ne»eel for English by Quebec resi- 
dents' — anglo|>hone. francophone e>r other immigrants — who wish to pursue busi- 
ness e>r traehng opporttmities with re-presentatives from an increasingly larger 
array of inelustnali/ed or eleveh)ping cnnitrics has not diminished. The onfti^ 
of fen(ponsil)iitty fe>r meeting this need thus falls on the ESL program within 
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the t^nch educational st-i tor. Tlieri' is no reason to Mieve tliat the program 
as presently designed mn\ staffed can nieet tfie cimllenge (see. for example, 
d'Anglejan. Acheson. de Bagheera & Tucker, 19T7). 

Returning to the American setting, it is inv belief that neither parents nor 
educators nor policy limkers hav-e yet articulated prfcLsely their expectations 
far the academic, affective. ci>gnitive. linguistic or social development of chil- 
dren who participate in fomml education. Quite clearly, there now exists wide- 
spread op|K)sition to the simplistic notion that "the puT>ose of such [bilingual] 
instruction must l»e to create English-speaking Americans with the least possible 
delay" (New York Times. 1976). But what are the policies or goals to be? 
And who will determine or shape them? Iti this respect, the TESOL organiza- 
tion as well as the Center for Applied Linguistics have tried to raise the level 
of individual and governmental awareness concerning the teaching of English 
as one necessary, but not by itself sufficient, amiponent of a child's total edu- 
cattoual program. In fact, the director of CAL. Rudolph Troike. has called for 
the establishment within the White Ffouse of a high level position of Advisor 
on Language Activities. 

Tlie point that I wanted to make through tlie previous examples is that 
educational or national policy does describe the strictures within which lan- 
guage teaching programs can be developed. Furthermore, it is obvious that 
social pressures motivated by a'diverse array of contributory factors can lead 
to policy change. The results per se of empirical research— even when widely 
publici/e«r — however rarely ^lo. 

- Spedfir ation of Language-Teaching Objective 

On the basis {>f my experience in various settings during the last ten years, 
I have vome' to conclude that much more serious attention needs to be given 
to the task of defining, publicizing and implementing locally appropriate lan- 
guage teaching goals. For example, is it realistic to expect all pupils to develop 
native-speaker control in each of the four skills of the target language? Should 
the objective, rather. l>e for the individual to develop native-like receptive skills 
together with the comnnmicative ability necessary to express his ideas? How do 
prospective teachers, employers or other target language speakere react to 
spoken or written messages that, although comprehensible are marked by 
various lexical, phonological or syntactic deviatitms (see, for example, research 
by Johannson. 1973; Quirk & Svartvik. 1966; Schachter. Tyson & DifBey. 1976)? 
It may. for example, be perfectly acceptable for an English Canadian m^ber 
of the Ontario Provincial Parliament who lives in Toronto to comprehend spoken 
and written French with ease while producing :itterancps which are markedly 
deviant. It might, hmvever. he totally unacceptable for an English Canadian 
member of the Quelnv National Assembly to perform similarly. The task of 
defining a set of ItK-all) appropriate goals undoubtedly necessitates an under- 
standing of the sotiolingiustic corttext in which the graduates of tlie language 
program will live and work (see C:ohen, 1975; Harristm. Prator & Tucker, 1975). 
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Within the past decach\ sixiohligtiistic or language policy surveys have 
been conducted Mi a ininiHer of countries. They have been designed to provide 
ittfonnatton about the patterns of language use within a particular region or 
country, the aims for language teaching, the dimensions of the language teach- 
ing eflPort, the various resources available to in^plenient the programs — all 
within the context of the actual demonstratcxl needs wfiich |H'ople have for the 
target laugiiage(s) in div^erse daily activities (sw, fur example. Bender, Bowen, 
Cooper & FergiLson, 1978, Harrison. Prator & Tucker 1975; Ladefoged, Griper 
& Click. 1972; Royal Commission on Kitinguatism and Riculturalisni, 1963; 
VVhiteley. 1974). Such sunevs are bused on the assumption that peoples needs 
for a particular target language should Ih» allowed to influence the scope and 
design of the language teaching program— an assumption which has certainly 
not characteriztnl the devel(»pment of progran^s in many countries. I have sug- 
gested elsewhere (Tucker & d Anglejan. 1971) that the first step in establishing 
an innovative language-teaclring program "should involve a small-scale socio- 
linguistic survey of the local ctmnnunity where the program wiP he situated*' 
(p. 492). In practice, this is rarely done. 

But how are language^teaching objectives to be developedf' Consider the 
directive in the "Official Language Act" of the Province of Quebec: 

The curricula fnu««t . ensure that pupils riwiving their imtruction in English acquire 
a knowledge of Npt>kt>n and uritten French, ami the Ministry of Education shall 
adopt the necessary inexsurev to that effect. 

The Ministry of Ktlucutton must also take the necessary measures to emure in- 
struction in F^}ghsh as a %tvom! bngu.ige to pupiU whose language of instruction 
is French. 

(Bill No. 22. Titfe HI, Chapter \\ \rtiete M) 

1 reali/e you tnay argue that tht* task of the legislature ts simply to provide the 
mandate uuder which appropriate experts will articulate more explicitly the 
goals or objecti\'es of the language teaching program. But consider the set of 
specific ob|ectives for Jordanian stuc!t»nts who by the end of the Compulsory 
Cycle (i.e.. after studying English as a foreign language for five years from 
grades 5-9 are expected to be able to: 

1. Understand simple English spoken at a ftonnal speed, 

2. Conjnuuiieaie sensibK* with an English -speaking person, within certain 
reasonable* areas. • 

3. Read simple English with ease, fluency and understanding* 

4. Write a ba^ic paragraph in English, using the basic structure of the 
language (/.>ig/r?/i Curriculum: Compulsonj Staiie, 1969, p, 5). 

I have previously claimed (see Harrison. Prator & Tucker, 1975) that "these 
Sp^'cific* ain>s typify the conventitmal goals so often cited for language study. 
They lack precisitni. and fail to make clear precisely what degree of English 
proficiency students are expecti^d to achieve" (p. 2). 1 uent on to suggest that 
operationally-detined bc^haiioral objectives appeared to be a necessary pre- 
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rec|uisite t«> ffft-ctive prograin ik-vtlopnient and that ultimately the success of 
«n KnKlish loiiKuase program umst be njcusuretl hy the ability of schcwl grad- 
uates til obtain suitable eniploxment whicli \vou\d permit them to grow indi- 
vulually and to txmtribute directly to the scK-ial and economic development of 
thetr «>u»fry. In retnvspcct. my sugKt^tion seenis naive and likewise without 
pn»cisit)n and for the present I shall simply itlentify this as an area which re- 
quires adtlititnial thoujjht and development. 

U't me ct>nclutlf this section by drawing your attention to another major 
factor which shapes the attual language teaching progratn— the exanjination 
system. In ujany countries, regions, states or provinces the final English lan- 
guage attainment of each school graduate is evaluated by his success or failure 
on the English pain-r of a secondar>' certificate examination (this is true, for 
example, in Egypt. Jordan. Quebec). It has l>een my repeated observation that 
the fonn and eontent of this exmiination affects the manner and substance of 
I'.nghsh lauKuaRe teaching, and furthermore that even where there exists rela- 
tivvly explicit t,l,jeetives for ELT there is often a lack of correspondence be- 
tvveen the objectives and the examination (see Bending, 1976). In such cases, 
despite their professional preparation, despite the resources at their disposal,' 
teachers often elect to concentrate their attention on "preparing" their students 
for the retjuired examination. It is not inconceivable that students who pass the 
English paper of the Egyptian Thannawiyya amma or of the Quebec matricula- ' 
tion exam ean also eonuntmicate accurately and t«onfidentIy at the hypothesis 
reniaim for tfie most part untested. Educators are now beginning to tnm their 
attention ttmani this dontain and I predic. ; will become an increasingly 
im{Hirtant research area. 

The ImpIementaHon of Language Teaching Policies 

Let me now examinl- somewhat mf>re explicitly factors which may afiFect 
the ?*ueeessful implementation of language teaching policies. In recent years, 
the UiiHv of sceotui language learning and te ahing has attracted the attention 
of an increasmg numln-r of researchers drawn from a wide range of academic 
di.seiplirtes. In aildition to educators concerned with discovering and applying 
new and better pedagogical techmcpies. we find an active group of anthropol- 
t'gtN hnijutsts. psychologists and scKiolngisLs engaged in the svstematic study 
of tfu eompl.-x interplay among affective, cognitive, social and other factors in 
scetmtl language aecjuisition. 

A imm|)er of scholars have proposed useful nuKlels or frameworks within 
which we ean exanune <{uesti*ms related to second language leaniing and 
teaching^ (see, for example. Fox. 1975; Paulston. 1974; Schumann, 1976a; Stre- 
vens. 1976). I believe that we can represent the domain graphically by using 
three ctmcentric circles. The outermost represents the sociocultural context— 
the ambiance in uhich the language is spoken natively, in which it is to be 
learned as a second or foreign language and is to be used for diverse purposes. 
It ciMuprises elements such as: 1) the official position and allocated role(s) of 
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the target taii^uaKe in the fonuminity. iiatiem or region; 2) the perceivetl status 
of the laii^tiaKe am! its sjit-akfrs. 3) the exi.stene«' of stntctures which en- 
courage or fatilitate the use of the target latiguaj^e; 4) the size aiid cohesive- 
ness of the gnmps in etmtaet. atul 5) the etjrresiMiiKfi'iife Ix'tweeti their values, 
attitudes ant! trathtions (cf , Shiunann. i976b). 

The iniddk> cireU- represfnts the imtructiotuil m pedagogical setting— the 
context in which the Ianguai;e is to fn* "foniially" transmitted from a teacher or 
other restmrce person to the leanier. Sahent ctiniponents at this level are factors 
sucli as! 1) the goals whether exphcit or iniphtit for seeond language teaching; 
2) the i>edagi>gical teehnique.s to Ik- eniployccf; (I oin going to restrict my 
remarks for the most [lart ti> stnuul language learning which goes on within 
the tHmfines of a elassro*»in although I shall allude to issues posed by informal 
leaniing; 3) the design t)f the n> llahus including the choice or development and 
seqt^ ncing of materials and th«' alUn ation of bme; 4 ) the training and language ^ 
proBciency of the (eacfier as well as the attitiides of teachers and adminis- 
trators; and 5) the pnHrthir<>s for evaluation. The interface between these two 
drch-s is efftctt-d by educational planning within the context of national or 
regional priorities. 

The innermost circle represents individual factors. Tlie second language 
learner brings with him to the Ifaniijig environment a variety of attitudes, 
biological preilispositions. Icanietl behaviors and societal experiences that affect 
the course, the duration and the speed of second language learning. Important 
factors at this Icvt l may be elements such as: 1) age; 2) intelligence and 
language aptttu<Ic. 3) learning style or the general cognitive processes drawn 
upon; 4) personality characteristics, aiid 5) motivaticHi and attitude. The inter- 
face between the inueniiost imd the middle circle is effected when the learner 
by cluiitv or l>y necessity l>egins to follow one of a large variety of instructional 
tracks. 

V' 

The coni|>oncnts or elements that I have identified at each level are. of 
. ctntrse. only illnstriiti\c. they arc by no means <vvclusive. I would like now to 
raise the general (jtiesiion of how research—specifically that conducted during 
tlic lust decade or so— has helped us t»> imderstan<l In-tter the process of second 
language learning and teaching. I will coniment briefly on scmie of the im- 
portant research trends, research applications and evisting lacunae where addi- 
tional investigations jiiay be warrante<l. The term research" should lyc inter- 
preted very broatlly \o include, for example, attempts: 1) to describe what 
It is that the learner ;ic(juires during his course of insfnicticm; 2) to posit and 
verify njoilels to describe the prtn-ess of second language learning; and 3) to 
examine th«' ccmtributions or rehitionships among the diverse elements de- 
scribed earlier. 

I think it wotdd not !)e inappropriate to iK'gin by observing oncts again 
(ef.. Tucker & d Anglejan. 1975. p. 66) that: 

<!«nuurrrnt with tht- il«"0linf in popularity of the traditional sec-ond language incthnd* 
oingit's came a radical shift in theoretical views of {be language acquisition process. 
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Many researchers now viow nati\e language learning an^l Mwnd langtiage teaming 
as analogous processes chararteri/tnl hy the lievrloptnent of mle^govcTneci creafiviry. 
The learner is thought t(i engage wtivcly^ .ilbeit um^^onscionsly, in the ^railuiil (lis- 
covery of the rule \ystenj undei lying thi» Iufi«tiaRe to whkh he is ex|HiNtiI. Al- 
though the young chiKI accnitrniK his native language and the second language* 
learner may go aU>ut the task in soiiiewliat different nays, the clrvelftpuientul 
patt^im of each Is muv thcuight to In? lM)th systematic ami pretlirtahle. 

That statement was prompted by tht» hurst of research activity begun 
during tfie late 1960s and continuing lo the presettt day which sought, among 
other things, to describe \uriims fuct*ts of the speech system acfjiiired by 
second language leartiers. Let nie for puri)oscs of this discussion over-simplify 
grossly the sc-enario of this perimi. The efficacy of language teaching programs 
basei! upon notions tlerKed from hehavion t views of learning which stressed 
the role of the niifnicry, practice* and menun i/ation of discrete units of language 
chasen tm the basis t>f a priori wntrustivt* analyses and presented in a struc- 
turally graded stHpienc^ was seriously questioned. Disenchantment with stu- 
ilent_acuievenient wa^ rampant. 

As aTestilt of provtxatixe writing and research by Noam Chomsky, his 
students, his colleagues and their students, the operational definition of language 
leaniing underK ing most recent research shifted from one which cH>nsidered the 
child s linguistic gnmth to Ik- the result of reinforcement or shaping by his 
envircnnnent to what Brown (1973) has described as a creative construction 
process. Child language was no longer viewed as a defective or hapha7:ard 
form of adult speech but rather as an orderly. rule-go%emed system which 
evolves through a series of prt dictable stages toward eventual adult competence* 
Tlie incisive notion that second ^language learning, even within the class- 
room wntext. might rexeal patterns and regularities similar to those found in 
native language haniiug had, of course, been posited by scholars such as 
Cordcr. (1967). Xemscr. (1971). Selinker. (1972) and more recently by 
Selinker. Swain and Dumas (1975). Their speculations were supported by a 
spate of -error analysts" studies (see. for example. Richards, 1973; 1974; Scott 
* Tucker. 1974: Tavlor. 1975; hut see also HanimarbarR, 1974). Researchers 
observetl that in addition to crn)rs attributable to interference from the learners 
mother tiingue (which seem especially pronune^nt at the elementary stages of 
instruction) tliere are other cornnxm systematic errors which can not be at- 
tributtnl to interfercMKc and which aw found in the s[>eech of leainers inmt a 
variet\' of language !>iick^rounils studying the same target language. A plausible 
inrerentf is that tht sr latter error types result frtnn the application of general 
operating principles, learning strategiin; or cognitive prwesscs to the task at 
hand (cf.. Hatch. 1971. Reibcl. 1971; Sampson & Richards. 1973; Tarone, Cohen 
& Dumas, 1976 K .\n nnporfant pedagogical notion which' derives from this 
work is (hat second language teachers should come to regard >rrors" as in- 
dicators of progress while at the same time continuing to provide the student 
with well formed and \aried models. 1 believe it is important in this j^gard 
not to ctmfuse the notiim that errors may be iised for diagnostic purposes w ith 
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a ^onerai license* for pfniussiveiit-ss t!iat woiiUI imply a lack of concern with 
the goal i>f achtcvtii|{ facility in the stamlard form of the target language as 
well as in other Jiiocially. rt^ionally or situationatly appropriate varieties. 

One important cUrtrtion to this research ha^ been the attempt to define 
more prt*cisely tchat it is that the sttulent (or the "free" learner) acquires and 
'^how as well as u hy this changes over time as a result of continued instruction 
or exposu^-e to a cHHuinunity of targt t language s^n-akers. Thus, a broad ranging 
series of studies have bt^en tHwiducted to examine the acquisition of various 
features of the set*oni! language such as grammatical functors or morphemes 
(e.g.. Bailey. Madden & Krashen, 1^74. Dulay & Burt, 1974; Hakuta, 1974; 
Larsen-Freemart. 1975). the auxiliary system (Cancino. Rosansky & Schumann, 

1975) , negation (Cazilen. Cancino. Rosansky & SchMmann, 1975; Milon, 1974) 
wh (luestious (Ravem. 1974); and other perhaps "higher-order* syntactic struc- 
tures (e.g.. d Angleian & Tucker, 1975; Boyd, 1975; Cohen, 1976; Cook, 1973; 
Cillis & Weber, 1976; Hamayan, Markman. Pclletier & Tucker, 1976; Krashen, 
Sferlazi'a, Feldnian & Fathman. 1976) as well as phonology (Tarone, 1974; 

1976) . Researchers have attempted to draw inferences from a variety of cross- 
sectional or hnigitudinal studies a^nducted with learnerTfrom different back- 
grounds alHiut the eiF^vts of factors such as age. formality and type of language 
training am! frecjuency of exposure, on second language acciuisition (cf.. 
Fathman. 1975; I.arscn-Frt^inan, 1976a; Wagner-Gough & Hatch, 1975). 

The results of tlie research ct)nipleted to date indicate that the performance 
of the learner is not random or disorganized but there are, at this time, few 
other impelling ptxlagogical implications. For exan^ple, the order of acquisi- 
tion of grammatical morphemes may or may not reflect accurately general 
second language development, may or n>ay not be similar for first or second 
language* learners, niay or n^av not be similar for learuers acquiring their 
second language fonnally.or infonnally and may or may not permit us to draw 
valid infi*rences about the operating principles or strategies which the learner 
applies. 

I would ar^ue strongly (as do Tarone, Swafn & Fathman, 1976) that it 
Is premature to consider rexising syllabi or instnictiimal approaches to try to 
reflect the residts of these studies (but see Taylor, 1975b); although I will 
shortly argue that rliere are ci'rt;nn broad areas of application for the results 
of srcoiiil Lmirn.i<4c revcuii h 

% Let me summart/e this pir\ctit section b\ observing that I view this 
area of research — th;it of atttMuptitij^ to define nwire precisely what it is that 
the learner acquires and how and wliy this product changes over time— to be 
of central imi>ortantr*for the developmi*nt of effective second language teach- 
ing programs. \ clearer tmderstanding of the discrepancy between well-arti- 
culattal goals f.ir second language* tcmhtng and the typical prmhict should 
aid our diagn«>.stic priK^edures and^icilitate the introduction of corrective action 
wj en and where appropriate. 

Let me return now to a hriv( consideraticm of some other recent representa- 
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tive ivst'arch which has exaininft! the ttmtrihtitions or relationships among 
factors or citiiicnts of thf throe cxniccntric circles which I earhVr used to 
tlcBne the nintext for sec«>n<l fanguaj;*? learninji aiitl teaehiii^. 

At the miteniiost or nocioculturat level. I liave already desccibtnl in my 
intrm!uctor\ section the imp<»rtance of language planning acti\ities or socio- 
linguistic htirxeys as tools to provide baselin*' inlonnatio:i necessary for the 
rational deve!.»pnient of laiiKuas^f teachinR pro};rains. I will not lM»lahor this 
discussion ex^-ept to note the important «mtrihiitions in this area hy scholars 
such as Joshua Fishnian aiid his colleasucs (Fishnian et al, 1960; Fishman, 
CooiJer «( Ma. 1971). W'allacv Landu rt (1973) and Stanley Lieberson (1970) 
who have pr<»\ ided tt»^ltitnlin^ rennndors that language learning occurs within 
a social context, that our research strategies must invctlve attempts to examine 
the values, attitudes, traditions, political factors anti smioenlnral dynamics that 
underlie language leaniing and that oxir research tmist be interdisciplinary. 

Let me turn now to the innemmst or intUv'uhml level. A plethora of 
studies have been condut ted which seek to examine, to measme or to manip- 
ulate a tli\«Tse arrax- of indixidital characteristics. For example, researchers 
have invfstigatetl in \arious pennntations the reIation.ship among age (cf., 
Krasbeii. 1973. Ran>sey & C:iark. 1974). affective factors (cf.. H. D. Brown. 1973.' 
Chastain. 197,>. (;ardner & Larnl>ert, 1972; Ciardner. Stnytlu-. Clement & Gliks-* 
num. 197«. Jacobstm & Imhoof. I97.I; Taylor. 1974; Teitlebaun.. Edwards, 
Hudson «t Htulson. 197->. .Schumann. !975), "ability " factors (cf., Carroll, 1974; 
LaudM-rtJSc Cardner. 1972) learning stages or style (ef.. Naiman, Froclich & 
Stern. 1973. Ht)sansky. 1974) and sec-<iiul language learning. Two general con- 
-clusions eau be drawn iunw these studies: 1) aptitude and attitud<»/motivation 
comprise statistiially itulepetiilent and significant prcdietors of liuiguagc learn- 
ing success; and 2) \outfiful \s. adult learners matj approach the language 
learning task dilfereiitly and hence proFt from different teaching approaches, 
riie iiiHuences of personality variables and difference's in wgnitivc or learning 
styl<* ar<- as yet little understood and research should be continued in these 
areas. The tuajor applit aliou o{ these studies derixes from the fact that teachers 
can affect or manipulate attitude and motixation and can design programs of 
nistruction ai)pn>priate to the age, experience, ability and interest of their 
students. The apiwrent popularity and success of "Knglish for Special Purposes" 
programs K-nds credencf to this claim (.see. for c-vainple. KSPMENA). 

During the past txxo xears. a fexv researchers xxorking at this level have 
Iwguii to phriLse their questions and shape their data gathering techniques 
slightly dilfcrcjitly. They art attempting to define the ttmstellation of individual 
fact(»rs associated xx-ith successful second language learning and furthermore to 
dfterniine xx hether (he effects of these factors can be niodulated by the language 
teaching program which a stuih-nt is following (cf., C:ohen. in press; Naiman, 
FriK-lii h & Sten». 1975. Ktd)in. 1975. Tucker. IlamayiUi & (;encsee. 1976). The 
results of the few studies tx)mlucted to date indicate that the study of individual 
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differences in second lanKtiase It aniitif; and .factors associated with them can 
be usefully purjiued using inultivariate statistical prtK-edures. This ar^a, I 
belie\'e. comtitutcs an important future research direction. 

Let nie turn finally to the rernainiuf? level— the instructionat setting and 
its asscKiatetl factors. This level has. I think, been profoundly ilFectcd by the 
theoretical insights and empirical research rntults of the past decade. One of 
the important pedag()gic il notion* uliich derives from insights about native 
lanpiage learning is that, the inuj..r f(Kns of second language classroom activity 
should Im' (»n coinnumicati(Hi— not just of siniulatet? dialogues— but no genuine 
«>mnnuacati<»n where the validity of students* utterances will l>e judged on the 
basis of their content rather than t«i the appropriateness of their grammatical 
form (Oilier. 1975; Tnoktr & d'.^nglejan. 1975), The apparent acceptance of 
this notion manifests itself in diverse' ways: 1) by the adoption of seemingly 
radical ohiectives and ttchni(|Ues on the part of some teachers, (e.g., the 
development of.^ctHnnumicative competence at iiie possible expense of gram-" 
rnatical perfection. Savigon. 1972). 2) by the switch from structurally-graded 
to notionally-based syllabi ( ONeill. 1976); 3) by a widespread move toward 
the ImpleuieiitatiiMi of apparently sucxessfnl bilingual educational programs in 
many parts of North .Vn.erita (see Alatis & Tvvaddcll. 1976; Troike & Modiano. 
1975); and 4) by the development of English-for-special-purposes texts and 
courses throughtnit tnnch of the third world where English ocx-upies the role 
of an ini|Kirtaiit foreign i»r seeond language. .Si'ich innovations all attempt to 
capttah/e on the observation that a student can effectively actpiire a second 
language when the task of learning the language becomes incidental to the 
task of eoinm.micatiiig with so»tu-onc about stMuething which is inherently 
interesting. 

This shift in Ukus calls, of conrse. for a reassessment of the role and 
training of the second bngiiagc tcaclier—a reassessment which at least one 
major professional org.ini/ation has recently contliicted (TESOL, 1976). The 
sect>ml language t.-acher will often be calletl upon to work in close partner- 
ship with teachers (.f ct>nfent subjects (see, for example. Cohen. 1975b). Tlie 
language specialist nmst not only be a fluent speaker of the target language; 
but should also during the course of professional preparation have acquired 
afi underslandiug .,f ijtrrent theories of language ac(|uisition and be familiar 
with and attuued to the s.KitKtilttiral tratlitions of the students. It should be 
emphasized that there remain en.irmous variaticms and healthy ctmtroversy 
about the optimal manner of iinplenu-nting programs of formal instruction for 
children or for adults (cf.. Diller. 1975; Krashen & .Seliger. 1975) today as there 
were fifty years ;igo (jespt rson. 1904; Palnur, 1921). 

Research continues unabated at this instnictional level, but I believe we 
are onl> now iM-ginning t«> ask relevant (juestitms. We have only recently begun 
to examine mimitely what aetually goes on in the language classr(K)m (Shultz. 
1975). what niput the stuilent receives and how this influences second language 
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acquisition (Hatch. Shapira & C.cmjjh, 1975; ^^en-Freeman. 1976b; Keller- 
Cohen & Cracey, 1976; VVagnerCoiifth & Hatch, 1975). So there remains much 
to be accomplished. 

Concluding Remarks 

It remains simply to make a series of summary statements to reiterate 
what 1 see as the major themes running through the research that I have 
reviewed. 

1. Language tt^chingprogranis occur with a siKiocuItural context They are 
shaped by and c^nh^ibute to national and educational planning; 

2. Serious attention needs to be given to the task of defining, publicizing 
and implementing locally appropriate language teaching goals; 

3. In many areas a serious lack oi ct>rrespondence between the objectives of 
English language teaching programs and the form and content of the 
national ^examination system results in ineffective or misguided teaching 
practices; 

4. An understanding of second language learning and teaching necessitates 
a consideration of the interaction among sociocultural, instructional 'and 
individual factors; 

5. The second language learner like the child native speaker is thought to 
engage actively, albeit unconsciously, in the. discovery of the rule system 
imderlying the language to which he is exposed; 

6. The developmental pattern of the learner appears to be systematic and 
predictable; 

7. We are beginning to describe and to understand what it is that a student 
acquires when he leanis a language as well as how and why this is modified 
over time; but our descriptive tools and analytical insights remain rela* 
tively naive: 

8. It appears be premature to consider revising syllabi to try to reflect 
the rt*sults from these initial descriptive studies; 

9. Tlie notion that the major focus of activity in the classroom should be 
on meaningful cf>mnuinication appears to be theoretically and empirically 
well founded; 

10. Teachers can affect the attitudes and motivation of their students and can 
contribute to the design of programs of instruction appropriate to the 
age, ability, experience and interest of their students; 

11. An exan)ination of the constellation of factors associated with language 
learning using nuiltivariate techntcpies is a useful research direction to 
pursue as is a closer examination of the dynamics of classroom language 
usage and patterns €>f interaction; 

12. The theoretical validity of a particular approach and considerations of 
methodological sophistication ly be relatively minor ingredients in the 
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development of a succ-essfut atid total second language education prograi|i 
when compared with sotutcultural or attitudinal considerations. 

In summary. I know of no "scientific" data or empirical evidence which 
demonstrate conclusively that we have yet designed the ideal program or 
programs by which a sectmd language can be taught, b!it we do know, that 
almost any student (and we see anjple evidence) placed in the appropriate 
milieu, giveA ample oppt)rtimtty and the support of his parents, peers and 
teachers can successfully acquire a second language— the paradox may be 
semantic or illusory but clearly the challenge to provide effective second 
language training to an increasingly large and heterogeneous group of students 
raiiftins. 
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Bilittgital Education and ESL: A Symbiotic 

Relationship 

« Hainan Lofontoin* 

Center for Bilinguol EducaHon 
New York City Board of Education 

Reiwit events have stirrfd anew an alleged conflict between programs fn 
the teaching uf EnglLsh us a Sectmd Language and bilingual education pro- 
grams, Whati vtr the tmitivation fur the revival of this misconception, ESL 
and bilHigiial education are not only ctiinpatible but esst>ntial to the effective 
impUMneiitalicri t)f b«.th appniaihes. The elimination of this mythical conflict 
can he best achieved by clarifying the objectives of both programs revealing 
tlH" muttta! iMiicfits that can be derived from u close cooperation between 
practitUMurs in both fields. A comprehensive effort to implement bilingual 
educafi««i programs in New York City resulting From a court order offers 
evidence that ESL instnu tiun is increasing rather than decreasing. Our 
precioiLs and limited time , and effort is more productively expended in fan- 
pnwing our praitit>es rather than engaging in unnecessary and wasteful 
utvusations. The National Association for Hilingual Education and TESOL 
have already undertaken various steps t«> emphasize the cooperation and 
«ipp«irt «»f both .wganizations for ESL and bilingual education programs. 

As a former biology teacher I could not resist Jim Alatis* reference to the 
eoiKrpt of symbiosis in his address to this convention in 1975 on "The Com- 
patibtitty of TESOL and Bilingual Education." To me, it seems to focus on the 
very «Hisence (»f our continuwl efforts to unify onr profession in the struggle to 
develop and support liu;|i tjuality program.s which provide equal education 
op{K>rtunity, which mirture academic e.xc-ellence and which attempt to move 
our society towards the notion of cultural democracy. In its biological context 
symbiosis refers to a phenomenon in which Kvo living things function in a 
relationship which is mutually beneficial. It differs from parasitism in which 
only one parly heuefits from the relatiimship and it certainly differs from a 
saprophytic relationship in which one party feeds on the other until the other 
is dead. To biJingual etiucators. therefore. I an^ anxious to announce that, in 
spite lif recent opinion to the ci>ntrary. ESL is NO? hazardous to your health. 
I feel a little like the Surgeon Ceneral'of the United States making an announce- 
ment about a controversial drug. Can you imagine comments such as: "You're 
not taking ESL are you?" or T think those kids are on ESL." But I can easily 
sympathize because there are those that characterize bilingual etlucation in a 
similar manner. Without mentioning (he name, one state refers to their program 
as "terminal bilingual education."* Poor kidsf Inflicted with such a terrible 
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disease at such a young age! "Madaiii, I'm sorry to infom you but your son 
has— BILINCUALITIS." I repeat, ESL is not hazardous to your health, but to 
teachers of ESL I hasten to add, when administered properly. Similar to the 
bihngual education "pill", the dosage, potency, and quality are crucial other- 
wise the tongue begins to ossify and the result is that the patient or student 
can*t speak either language. The well worn proverb that says tliat a lot of truA 
is said in jest seems appropriate here. 

I hope today to make my modest contribution towards laying to rest any 
thought of real c»r imagined conflict between the ESL and bilingual education 
approaches and between their practitioners. It seems that evcrytime we think 
were making progress loward this end something happens which starts the 
quarrel all over again. I am referring, for example, to the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights* report "A Better Chanw* to Learn: Bilingual Bicultural Education" 
and to Dr. Trolke's. now famous, editorial in the Linguistic Report. Fn both 
cases the underlying premise seems to be to consider ESL and bilingual edu- 
cation as mutuall/ exclusive and to present the issues in such a way as to 
attempt to force practitioners and consumers to choose one or the other. Mary 
Hines' critique of the Commissions report and Dr. Spolsky s and Dr. Kaplan's 
response to Dr. Troike*s statement both clearly analyze and expose the fallacy 
of such a premise. Spolsky cautions us not to throw the baby out with the bath 
wuicT. Hines urges us to do more research on ways to improve what we are 
doing. I agree wholeheartedly with both and can only add the emphasis that 
none of us believes that either ESL or bilingual education is a panacea which 
will cure all of the educational ilk which beset our youngsters. On the contrary, 
we are cotutantly searching for improved techniques and materials to strengthen 
our instructional programs. And most often we do this together in a cooperative 
approach. It is sheer nonsense to believe that ESL and bilingual education are 
totally unrelated. No one ever asks whether we should teach geometry or 
mathematics; or biology or science! Such questions would be met with astcn- 
ished laughter. Perhaps we should respond in the same way. But, keeping in 
mind that those who do pose the question are often ignorant of our obfectives 
^ we should take the time to educate them to the intricacies of our efforts. 

The ESL program goal of having students acquire a second language is by 
definition an integral goal of bilingual education. Otherwise, (li-lingual educa- 
tion wrtild not be cha'*acterized as being bi-lingual! Please pardon such a sim- 
plistic and unsophisticated argument before this audience but I can tell you* 
that I have had to regres.s to such elementary logic many times in an effort to 
eon\ince detractors and other instigators that we are all trying to accomplish 
the same goals Bilingual educators in the United States are all in agreement 
that it is enicial to academic and career success of our students that they 
master the English language. We should point out too that in most cases we 
are also trying to reach the same group of youngsters. In other words, our 
present priority in } lingual education is to serve the student who is limited in 
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his ability to function in EnRlish and, of course, this is the same student who 
will beneBt fnMn iiistnictiuu in ESL. 

Th? ack'ed featurfs of a bilingual program focus on our concern with 
' providing the student witli an opportunity to participate in a meaningful way 
in the rest of the instructional program. Our contention is that this can bef»^ »je 
accomplished by using tfie student s native language as a medium of instruchon. 
by continuing to develop his skills in his native language and by helping nim 
to learn and understand his cultural background as a component of a multi- 
' cultural society. Tins last ctmtvm has clear implications for the possibility of 
helping the sttident tlevelop a |M>siti\e self-image and hopefully the self-confi- 
dence necessary to motivate an aspiration of success in school and in life. 

In all of TESOL's publications and in many ESL conferences I have at- 
tended I have yet to see or hear any opposition to these basic concepts of bi- 
lingiial education. We must ctMitinue to emphasize this agreement between us 
as an exaniple of the compatibility between ESL and bilingual education. 

" And now if you will pennit me a brief "commerciar I would like to very 
briefly describe our ..ituation in New York City as a further example of this 
compatibility. You may know already that the N.Y.C:. Board of Education is 
implementing a bilingual program as a result of a con^t decree signed with 
ASPIRA of New York and appro\ed by a federal court judge. The Consent 
Decree program, as we refer to it to disHngiiish it from other bilingual pro- 
grams we offer, specifically mandates that "a planned and systematic program 
designed to tlevelop the child's ability to speak, understand, read and write 
the English language" he provided to all eligible students. As a result, I am 
informed by David Kndik head of the ESL unit in our Office of Bilingual 
Education, that nu>re students are participating in tSL instruction than ever 
before. In other words, the ct>urt mandate for bilingual programs has included 
in a practical sense a mandate for ESL instruction. This mandate has led to a 
need for more ESL teachers, so that this year in spite of continued financial 
restrictions and subsec|ueiit dismissal of teachers, no ESL teachers have been 
laid off. In fact, it appears that ESL teachers will conKnue to be appointed to 
serve in the Consent Decree program. Now, don't all of you nin to New York 
l(K>king for enipUntnent. To Ik* appointetl you nmst possess a New York City 
license, as a Teac her oj' English as a .Second Language. And whetlier we agree 
or not with the New Yi>rk City teacher IkVnsing procedure we certainly agree 
that an ESL ti'acher nmst be siJcciaUy trained to provide such instruction. To 
say that any teacher who s[>caks English is automatically equipped to teach 
ESL is as absnni as saying that any teacher who speaks Spanish can teach any 
ttvhnieal suhjec t in Spanish. Lack of time and the extensive literature already 
available ub\iate the necessity for further elaboration on this issue but I do 
*vish to menti<m that the guidelines dewloped by TESOL for the preparation 
of ESL teachers are especially worth reviewing and taking into consideration. 
In our t)wn C:()nsent Decree guidelines we adopted one in particular which 
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rjggests that teachers of ESL should "have had the experience of learning an- 
other language and actjuiring a knowledge of its structure; and have a conscious 
perception of another cultural system." Sonia Rivera. Vice President of NYSABE 
paraphrases this thought most admirably in a report on teaching of native Span- 
i5h speakers by stating "If you re not bilingual and biculttiral by birth at Feast 
try to be so by heart." 

The training of teachers, of course, depends heavily on what it is that is 
to be taught and how it is to be taught. In short, the curriculum and the 
methodology of ESL must also Ik- considered. In this regard, perhaps we cannot 
dismiss too tiuickly Dr. Troike's concern xvith the state of the art of ESL. It 
never hurts us to periodically assess our teaching practices and to modify and 
strengthen our methodology and our instructional materials. We can avoid criti- 
cisms that ESL programs are rigid or narrow and limited to pattern dfiUs by 
continually evaluating and improving our work so that ESL can be perceived 
as a practical. experient<e-based comprehensive second language arts program. 

I am especially concerned with this issue because of its impact on bilingual 
education. In today s climate of demands for a return to basic skills and min- 
imum standards of competency, the eyes of the public are focused sharply on 
the progress of our bilingual programs. JustiBably or not, the aspect of our 
effort which receives the greatest attention is the students* achievement in Eng. 
Iish. It is essential to note therefore that the success of many bilingual pro- 
mms will be measured by how successful the ESL instruction has been. I am 
therefore, extremely serious when I say that we are counHng on you to provide 
the most effective and highest quality ESL programs you can deliver. 

As a member of the Executive Board of the National Association for 
Bilingual Education and as its immediate past president, I am confident that 
we are ready to present a united front together with TESOL to provide the 
leadership necessary to guide the public and the profession out of the con- 
fusion and controversy in which others want us to stagnate. Government and 
other agencies must be made to understand that NABE and TESOL will con- 
Hnue to expend every effort necessary to push for the development ai>d support 
of the kinds of programs we know are best for our students. The efforts of our 
friends in the legal profession for the achievement of ecjual education oppor- 
tunity have been admirable indeed, but we cannot surrender our obligation to 
take a forceful hand in detemiining the goals of education for this society. In 
short, we must wmnsel the counsellors, educate the educators, congress with 
Congressmen, and communicate with the community. 

I would like to return to my biological analogy to say that ESL and bi- 
lingual education are well and growing stronger because of our healthy sym- 
biotic relationship. If the point needs further con6rmation, I would like to 
announce that at an executive board meeting held recently in our New Orleans 
conference, the National Association for Bilingual Education officially endorsed 
the TESOL "Position Paper on the Role of English as a Second Language in 
Bilingual Education." Our appreciation goes to the committee who did such 
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AH excellent job in prfparinR'the statement, to its Chairman. Cannen A. Perez, 
to Jim Alatis. to Christina Bratt Paulstors. to the TESOL Executive Committee 
and to all of you, our colleagues. I pledge to you the very same support you 
have demonstrated for us through this position paper aiid through so many 
other TESOL acti\ities. 

To conclude. Maria Swatison, new IVesident of NABE invites vou all to 
recuperate in Puerto Rico next year at the NABE conference after youVe re- 
turned from your hard work in Mexico City. Hasta entonces. adios. 
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Cross-Cultural Interference in Black-White 
Relations: Discord in the Classroom 

Donald M. Handcraon 

University of Pii)»burgh 

This paper is about discordance. It is argued here that the relationships 
between black children and the schools they attend can be characterized as 
discordant Disctirxl results from cultural conHict in the school, and influences 
the nature of the adjustment between children and the schools. These adjust- 
meats have beeri obsened hy many as often being considerably less than 
desirable and appropriate. Both Carter G. Woodson and Melville Herskovits 
discussed the mis-education of blacks'in the latter 1930s. Almost twenty yeare 
tater, the rejecHon, of the separate-hut-etiual system of education by th6 U.S. 
Supreme C:ourt not only outlawed segregated education, but also called atten- 
tion to the importance of certain .social, cultural, emotional and psychological 
factors in the child's interaction with the school. In the sixties, these factore 
became important components of theories of cultural and social disadvantage, 
which were used to explain why the school performances of black children were 
so fUferent (much ptwrer) than those of their white counterparts. These theories 
V Uso the bases for a large number of Federal programs such as Headstart. 
Ft ..tiW-Through. Upward Bound, etc.— all aimed at improving the performance 
of black children in school situations. The proponents of these notions rejected 
previously popular theories that held the cause of such poor performance to 
be a function of the genetic mferiority of black children. These theories assert 
that black children began school with disadvantages because they generally 
fail to have -some optimal quantity of certain social and cultural experiences 
that are presumably vital to success in school. Other academically successful 
children apparently enjoy these vital experiences in the normal course of be- 
coming schot>l.aged and. therefore, acquire those experiences that prepare them 
for success in schtnil. lilack children, however, are perceived as suffering from 
a variety of deprivations, ranging from intellectual to Bnancial. Each depriva- 
tion is seen to have significant impact on the children's preparedness for and 
ability to function appropriately in the school house. Labov's characterization 
of the wncept of verbal deprivation is illustrative of this. Noting that verbal 
deprivation is one facet of the more general notion of cultural deficit, he ob- 
serves that deprivarion theorists accept that: 

Negro children from the Rhctto area receive little verbal stiimilalion, are said 
to' hear wiy little nell-fonned lanRuage. and as a result are impoverished in their 
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Qteani of verbal etpr€»&sion: they cannot speak complete sentem^es, do not know 
the names of cxminton objects, cannot fornri concepts or convey logical thoughts. * 
(Ubov. 1975. p. 90) 

Labov rejiH^ts the notion of verbal deprivation and observed that the "con- 
cept erf verbal deprtvattcin has no basis in reality". He also notes that black 
childreo receive a great deal of verbal stimulation and possesses the same 
skills with the language as do others who learn to speak a language. He notes 
that the concept of verbal deprivation is: 

. . . i^artuularly dangerous, because it diverts attention from real defects of our 
educational system to imaginary defects of the child; (which leads) its sponsors 
Inevitably to the hypothesis of the genetic inferiority of Negro children which it 
was originally designet) to avoid. { 1975, p. 90) 

Most of the txlucational programs dt^igned to up-grade the educational 
performances of black youngsters begin, as Labov observes, with the accep- 
tance of defects in the child that are occasioned by defects in his/her family 
and ctnnmunity. The programs then are designed to offset these influences. 

Just as Labov observes that no such thing as a verbally deprived child 
exists in reality. I suggest that culturally deprived children do not exist in 
reality either. If one views the black population as a separate and distinct ethnic 
community, what is obser\ed as indicators of deprivation from one point of 
view can now be ctmstnied as indicators of the presence of cultural differences. 
Tlierefore, children raised in the black community leam particular sets of 
values and nonns, inculcate these orientations into their social selfs, become 
familiar with particular institutionalized role responsibilities and privileges, 
share certain beliefs and attitudes, and think and act in ways that are consistent 
with the culture of the black community. In short, they learn to be Afro- 
Americans. The values, norms, attitudes and ways of acting, i.e. culture, thus 
learned enable the child to interact appropriately, that is to say, normatively, 
within the cwnmunity of orientation. 

Rol>ert Blauner (1970) notes that black ethnicity, although different in 
its history and development from that of other hyi^henated ethnic groups, pro- 
vides black Americans with a perspective on life that is uniquely black and 
not shared by other groups. He suggests that Afro-American cultui^ is charac- 
terized by its own "distinctive traits and ethos". He notes also that in character- 
isations of Jews, Italians and Creeks as ethnic groups we implicitly have in 
mind differences in culture. The same observations hold for Afro-Americans. 

. . Ethnic subeultures reside in a cerfain number of distinctive values, orienta- 
tions to life and experiences and shi?red memories that co-exist within the 
framework of the general American life-style and allegiances , . ^ (Blauner 
1970, p. 350) The ethnicity of Afro- Americans is rooted in the common his- 
torical and social experiences of the group. Such common experiences can be 
setMi to be reflecttnl in collective social practices and styles of life. The common 
origin of the ct>llective ethnicity is the . frican cultural and social heritage, 
which formed the basis for the adjustments made by the African slaves to their 
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new life tireun.stancts in Anierica. The AfnvAinericaii ctmiinimity. xvilh its 
distinct f thmc character, pnxh.ces thereby, a distinct grcnip of Americans They 
are distinguishable by means of their unique cultural background and social 
styles. Tliey identify themselves as a distinct group and are perceived this way 
by others. In short. Afro Americans are as culturally different in their o^vn 
days fnnn mainstream Americans (white Americans) as are Chinese Americans 
Crmvmg up black in America means growing up differently from other 
Amencans in a variet> of ways. The same general observation ran be made 
ab*iiit any other ethnic group. The particular differences that characterize the 
many ethnic groups result from their origins on the one hand, and their his- 
torical and ctmtempc.rary experience-s in America cm the other. Black children 
are m fau not ready for the schtx>l when they arrive at its door; nor is or has 
the schcml been ready for then.. Their unreadiness is not a function of cultural 
or siKial deprivation, but rather, it is a function of cultural and social differ- 
ences The children are only observetl to be culturally and socially deprived in 
the school or in similar instituticmal settings. Tl.e same children, who as a 
result of their contact with the school and its functionaries, are classiBed as 
slow. dull, incapable of learning, or emoHonally disturlxHl and so on can be 
olisem-d m their home conmnmitit>s behaving in ways that suggest they are 
quick, alert, bright, stable aiui capable of learning. The children are not ready 
for the culture of the seh.Hil ami roles they -ire expected to play there. At age 
four or five very f*-w children are ready f(,r sustained and intense de-socialization 
and re-s<xiali/ation outside their eomnumity of orientation. 

Th«- public school is often a place of de-sot ialization and re-socialization 
for a go«Hl manv black children. It s possible that this is less the case in tradi- 
tionally black schools with black f.ictilt>- and staffs, although desegregation may 
be changing that. Despite its presence in the black communit>% the school is 
more oft^n than not in the community, but n(.t <»f the comimmity. The school 
reflects the culture of the wider scK^iety' and. as such, is itself unready for the 
presentt. of the- culturally different black child. Mass education assumes that 
the students are characterized by comn.on backgrounds. cou>inon life styles 
common beliefs and ways of ordering reality. For most Americans this assump- 
tion IS fu.K ti(mal. but for a minority it is dysfunctional (»r discordant. 

Dell lf>'.nes has obserxt-d this among Imlian children in the Southwest 
wh(we silence in the classrt>otn puzzles their teachers. 

AKain. a c hild rais^nl in a Clu-rc.ke^ t ...nnninity* . . . i„ somv sense knoxvs that 
ivt U,n Kinds „f omduit shovx rrsptxt hn other... r<-K.ird for uthcr-s p«>r«.nal worth. 
«nd that uth..r kio.ls „f ^ond... t show dl.rrsp«H t :.,.d shaminR. The child may 
not haxv f.rouKht siith p:,t{..rns lo eonscio»st..-ss a,,,! ,i.;.y not haxt- a lennino!og>' 
ami f ran.,, of ref«nir.- m xvhich to analyze then dosriy: neither may ihe child's 
teatlit rs. >,.t M^i-niinKry sn.all details may make a cla.s.srooin » suhtU- baftleRroiind 
. f -iilfiuf . (llyiii. N. (i»72, p. \vi) 

Ifyines notes that "inadapiate mutual comprehension" of conduct on the parts 
^s^is a hHKe reference to the collectivity of non-minority Americtuis. America is a pluralistic 
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<rf both teachers and students leads to situations- that frustrate both of them, 
and decrease the likelihcxKl that educational efforts will be successful 

11 ytmV notion of "inadequate mutual ciwnprehension" cJh attention to 
the fact that the teacher and the child Injth have* inadequate comprehension 
of the nature of each other. The child, at least early in his/her school career, 
is likely to expect that adults in the school will act more or less like adults do 
at home and in his/her neighborhood. This especially applies to black adults— 
while exiHH^tations of white teachers will include the child's understanding of 
the comnumity s ideas about relations between' white and black i>eople. The 
teacher, on the other hand expects the child to come to school and act like 
other— that is to say, white-^ students do. The expectations of both are frustrated 
in a variety of ways, some subtle and some blatant. Attempts on the parts of 
both to come to terms with each othr- an* constantly frustrated or at best 
sporadically successful. The understu, r of various social perfonnances in 
the school are imlH*dded in two separate cultural systems— hence, the inade- 
quate nmtual comprehensions of various modes of conduct or. stated differently, 
discordance in the classroom. 

The child, as a product of the Afro-American community, has developed: 
I ) a fund of cultural competencies, including knowledge of the "shoulds" and 
"oughts", the "goods" and the "bads'*, and how to show deference, display re- 
spect and to rec-<»gni?:e respect, etc , when it is conferred upon him/her, among 
other things; 2) a repertoire of social perfomiances, based upon understanding 
of and ex|>erience with the institutionalized role sets of the community of 
orientation; and, 3) the developitient of a personal way of expressing the oughts 
etc. through scK-ial perfonnanc^, both of which are importantly in6uenced by 
significant others. The sch(x)l settings, institutions of the wider society, are not 
accepting of nor adaptive to these particular qualities of black children. They 
are. therefore, en\ironments nf cultural discord and social confiict. For example, 
the auitnostty be tween black and white high school^ students can be- seen as a 
product of cultural txmflict. 

What the deprivation tlieorists observed as indicators of cultural and 
social deprivation can now be seen as a product of the interaction of the cul- 
turally different child and the school. If the schmd situation is not adaptive to 
the different styles of life and styles of learning, the different fomis of compe- 
tence and the different modes of {>erfonnance, the child is caught up in- a ' 
depriving environnu-rrt. Hyuu^? speaks of lingtiistic deprivation from this point 
of view: / 

CbiWrt-ii niav iiuietHt tx* '1tn^tu>tuatl>' dri>rivt'd" if the lunj^uage ok their natural 
eiiriipHrmv is not that of tho schix*!; if ihv contrxts that elicit or permit use of 
that co»t|>etpnc<- are ah^ nt in the sc-hcm!; if the purposts to whiih they put lan- 
guage, ami the ways in which ibf^y do so, are absent or prohibitci! in the school. 
The situation of the t4uMren« indeed, is nuich worse than "deprivation** if their 
normal t^nip«»tence is punished in the school . . . Such is the fate of tiany children 
in classrcKinis today if the acxent, grammatical characteristics, or style of theiir 
normal community are heard. (Hymes. 1972; p. xx-xxi) 
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Ih' characteti/fs the sih.H»l unci its wlucattotial program as .repressive. Roger 
Shtiy found that LMmit urhan teat fu rs Uuw very little about ihv nature of 
the luHKuage xpt.keii Uy tUvir sttuleiits ant! e\eii less alnuit what tt) t!o about* 
it in the ela^snK»nl. Shuy (197-) anti others t.H)tichide that teachers are not 
iH'iHR a«lfH|uate!y traiiietl for sntvessful interacfJ m with their black charges.<P 
It s woith notiuft that tlLsttird may. in |)art. occasion the tievelopment of 
wlw^ has [H t'ti ri ft rred to elst aht le as kiddie kulUtrc. In the presence of in- 
teijiie disctudaut situatjniis the children work out ways of adapting to the dlflFer- 
' eiitial {'ananils of the two ttrntpeting .ultural systems which are different from 
f«>th of them. 1 hese adaptive resptmses are shared by other students and 
l^assed on from t.ne student K« neration to another. In a more general way, the 
sclu»l in the Afro American eonnnunity can be viewed as entertaining three 
cultural sub-systems. 

In summary, children from black conunnuities and the schotils they attend 
a»e often out of pliase with each other. The classrtnim is a reflection of the 
values, nonr s. attitudes. bcHefs. exptc tatitms and aspirations of the wider so- 
cuty. while the chiltlren refletl tfie more paroclual values, nonns. attitudes, 
beliefs. expei tati.Mis ;»nd i»«p!n^jo!is of their ccsmmunity of t>iieulatiou. Tlic re- 
lationships in which the two are involved are often nmtually non-compatible 
iH'caitse -if tliese tlitfereuces and hence here characterized as discordant. Hymes 
refers to the t lass.-tK>m as a "battle- field of ctmtention between conflicting con- 
ceptions ,>f such thinqs as \alues. luirms. t tc" . In instances 1(M) numerous to 
etmnt. where there art- confiit tin^ coiitt'pti(ms of what consHtutes appropriate 
lu'havior. the situation in which tlte amflict tKcurs produces discord. In a 
!irtiad« r view, discord tau be seen to be one form of cultural conflict. The dis- 
txutlant tliaratter of the relationship is further tomponnded by the fact that 
both the cliiltl ami the teath« r are often unaware of the cultural gulf that 
sepjirates and frustrates them. Because both share the dominant themes of 
the s<Hi« t\ . It IS ussiinied that the ways in which they experience these themes 
are i.iiire tir less the s.une. It is clear that siif).cultural patteriis. articulated 
within (he broad p.iramt ters of tlie dominant st)cietal themes, are the reaUHes 
that oruani/e and i;<Hrrii the s»Hial lives «»f their populatiems. On tlie street, 
people rt frr to this |»heiiomei»a as 'diirereMt strokes for different folks". 

Christina Paulston rejunts on her experiences after, \-isiting Stockholm, her 
hcHiie t.m ii for tlie first time iti many years. .She noticed that although she had 
retainetl her (Im'tuA with the .Swetlish language, certain "aspects of Swedish 
culture had i>« tome forei^n (discordant) and she c<»nse'(piently failed at times 
to eomnumieate etHcientiy. As a result, she w as engagetl in a series t>f discordant 
relationships She repcirts sr\eral examples of such e\i'uts. What is common to 
all of tlu'se situations is thv fact that without thinking about it she applied 
American iiiltiiral orientiitioiis to activate her own stwial performances in a 
Sw.thsh {lion .\merican) setting. The relevant cultural and social standards, 
against which her Inhavior and that of her relatives and friends was to he 
jmlgetl wvrt' Suetlish. The orientation imdergirding Christina's behavior was 
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not Svvedish aiid was, id this situaticiii, in violation of the relevant norms and 
customs of iiwedish culture. Her behavior, tn short, was inconsistent with what 
**was expected" of a Swt*de. Had she heen American her friends and relatives 
nright have been much more tolerant of her American behavior. After reflecting 
on this ex|ierience she n)ukc*s the fotlouing obsenattons: 

Clrarly, th^ iiieaninK %>l jn iiiterai tti>n w viLsily^ tnt^ititc*r{>i'et(*d if iht* .st>^akc-n don't 
shiirt» the sunw set tif mUs ( in c itsr* of ) itnn-etft*(*tivt* ix»iiiHunication when* the 
sanu» turfaiv <itnuttirt- (iafrie%) diffrrmt M»e<al iiicuninK. (Paulston. 1974, p. 347) 

Elsewhere she characterizes these situations as follows; 

... an t*iH\iiiiitt*r uhcrt» ihfffrent hk*uiI nii^atfings art* fm^tn! h or clecviled from, 
the ^»H» lihMtii^tic f-Tt^^Mini, In such a t Ave >5t*t coninninicattvt' unibi>{uity, tlie 
same smrfiiee l>t*ha^. .r but with deep strticture^ in two separate sets of ttmimuni- 
cative eom|)etem'e. (p. 350) 

Like Christina's friends and relatives or like Christina^ depending on the 
point of view you wish to adopt, teachers often incorrectly assume that the 
"deep stnicttire" underlying the "surface l^haviors** of tfie black children whom 
they teach is the same as theirs, and, if it isn't, then it's their fob to make it 
so or to tr>\ They, therefore, incorrectly respond to the child s behavior. At the 
same time, the child makes the same type of incorrect assumption about the 
teael-tir by incorrectly responding to the teacher s behavior. 

Consider the following encounter in this light. In the black conimimity 
tlie child learns that old people are due deference from him/her, and,^pendtng 
upon th<*ir stations in the community and relationship to the child, they are 
to receive more or less deference. The child also learns the proper social per 
fonnances for expsessing deference and the situations in which they are required. 
Sinct* «>ci;il relationships are intrinsically reciprocal, the child also learns how 
to recogtii/e and interpret adult responses to deferential performances. ' 

One of the wav^ of conferring deference to older and respected persons 
in the black conimupity is to avoid looking into their faces and certainly not 
in their eves. I can recall, as can other blacks, learning this lesson painfully. 
It was n<»t uncommon for adults, into whose face the child looks unnecessarily 
long and /or hard, to construe this behavior as a disrespectful and sometimes, a 
belligerent act uful to res|>oiKl to the perc^^ived disrespect and InrlliRerence* In 
the white a>mnumtty not Icxiking into the face of the person with whom one is 
tnt(Tactin^ is often c^ons'.rueil as shifty, suspicious and /or anxiety-ridden be- 
havior. E\e-amtact avoidance is perceived as an indicator of dishonesty or 
di^ilikcv As we Ve seen, the school and often its functionaries reflect the culture 
of the white s<K'tet>\ Wliite teachers, and some few black teachers, hafie ex- 
pressed to me their exa.st>eration with their black students who won t look them 
in the eye when speaking to them. One •^eacher told me she sometimes just 
wanttxl to "shake them until they did''. Here we have an instance of inadequate 
mutual ct>mprt*hension. The surface behavior (social performance) is compre- 
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ImM in atv„rdance with two very diffeix-nt "deep structures*- (cultural com- 
IH'temifs). Thf teariur ami tlic students an- iiisolw-d in a vtrv <»l)tle and 
.n.re«.g„i«xl buttle fnr cultural survival and supremacy. This battle is seldom 
n siilved ill ways- that imtMirtantly pennit the children to gain positive reinforce- 
mt iit f.,r their ctunniiinity selves. However, without .such positive reinforctmenl 
It IS unnect swrily diflScult. and tm» frequently, impossible for the child to develop 
an ad..«iuate schtK,! self. The dUFerential reciuirenu ut. placvd upon the child by 
the t^vo fcumminities make the schix>l and especially the classroom, a very con- 
fuMiiR and fre.,iu.i.tly painful place to be. The child is "damned if he does and 
damned , ho dm sn't.- Tlie child doesn't know the mies by which the school 
game is played and it s likely that black parents don't either. On the other hand 
the teacher if white, ciuitt- likely, has another vereion of the rules df the gaJne 
am If black, pnibably dmsn't recognize the problem in a formal way The 
Chile! and the teacher coiiiprehetul each others" sch(K>l perfonnances thn»ugh two 
ditlen iit aiKl t)ften nuitually incompatible cultural orientations (deep s^yuctures) 
Tlie child thinks the behavior is good and the teacher thinks it's not; so. they're 
m trouble from the start. 

Let's go back to the eye-avoidance behavior. Like any other social' per- 
tonuaiKv. It IS a part of an intricate web „f associated performances, eac » 
rootet! in an aspect of cultural orientation. Because black children have in- 
ternah/txl eye-cmtact. .voidance they engage in this behavior automatically, 
wliich m<'ans that the teacher may rarely catch them looking at him/her iVe 
he .rd teachers ohsvn v that their black students never pav attenHon in class. 
It <K-curred to rne that they may seldom be able to observe black children 
!.N.k,„g din-etlv at them. I used to "crack-up" watching my daughter and her 
fru nds unitate their teachers. They corrected each other, made suggestions f -r 
improving the imitation, in she, t. they obviouslv had done a lot of direct-looku.g 
at their te.iehers^but they hadn't been caughtl And, because thev hadn't, thev 
were perhaf>s pereeixttl as luing inattentive, when all thev might really have 
iM-en was ilefert ntial. Thtif's the essence of the discord. 

There is, ho^vever. a way of indicating that one is paying attention. %videly 
praitieed m the black community-, but not in the .school. One does so by satjinf 
somethimj to the s{>eaker which suggests. "I'm paying attenHon to youf Tliis 
IS inst.futmnaliml in that the speaker expects this type of response. Hence the 
Miterat turn is i.nportautK tied to these mutually comprehended expectation^ In 
the el.issri.,m. spontaneous verbal affirmations of this type are not permitted 
Karher I suggested that the school is often in the commimity. but not of the 
rom,nm,it> It's clear that "going to school- is in a great many important wavs 
diseontirinons with growing up Afro-American. 

Kvv^t oiitaet-avoidance behavior is a subtle example of discoid in the dass- 
rcHnii The n>nset,ueiues of such discord are likeuise subtle ami difficult io 
discern for jx-ople not formally aware of the character of txvo different "deep 
structures nnderlying the meanings read into the same social performance. 
Anothe r less subtle discordant encounter in the classroom is much more directly 
reflective of the role of discord in learning it.self. Several years ago. a systematic 
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attempt to enhance the verbal capacities of black qfaiidien In a large urban 
sehiM>l district was spectacularly unsuccessful Black children in this school 
system we;re observe to suffer from verbal deprivation. 

An c-iuborute program was devised for increasing the verbal capacities of 
the chtldrtnt. One of the important learning, facilitating and reinforcing devices 
of the program was rhyming. Tlie deveIo{>ers of the program counted on the 
native ititerest of children in rhyming to help make the learning of new word-- 
skills interesting. Unfortunately, no one took into account the fact that the rules 
for making rhymi^s in the black community emphasized sound agreement and 
the school niles emphasi/ed visual agreement; thus the teacher and the stu-^ 
dents played the same rhyming game by different rules. As a result, Ijoth the 
children and the teachers grew so frustrated that the elfort had to be discon- 
tinued. 

Rh>ining in the Afro-American community is accomplished primarily by 
making the simmU of word endings compatible, while in the school it is accom- 
plished primarily through making the spi*llin^$ of word-endings compatible. For 
example, "rough and stufT or '^tune and soon** or 'liand and man'* all fit the 
rhyming rrqnirrnients of Afro-American practice but all violate the rhyming 
ref{,utrtwetits of the schoiil practices. In ,?hort, the processes used to accomplish 
the learnin'* goals of the school arr sonietitnes at cross-purposes with theniselves. 
As was the casv wilh ih** (^xample about eye-c<mtact-avoidance, the surface 
behavior f rhyming) is p. 'uced and interpreted in terms of two different 
**Moruiative" systems. It is not the case, as the deprivation theorists would have 
us heltcvf, that the chiklrt»ii do not uncU rstand how to manipulate the sight- 
rhyme proc t^ss, In cause tlu^' do. They don't understand why it isn't also permis- 
sible (iionuative) to use the sound-rhyme process. As llymes has observed the 
absence of opportunities for Indian children to use their cultural skills in school 
is cultural repression. The fact that the child is punished for sound rh)Tning 
and luit {or stglit rhyn.Mig is not only confusing for the child» it is also repressive, 

Elizabeth W'hatley (1973 k in studying the appropriateness of teacher 
assessments t)f \frba! responses of l>lack elementary sclu^>l children in Pitts- 
burgh, fonrul the standard teacher assessments to be incorrect when the child s 
res|K>nses wvrv judgeil using the phcmological requirements of black English, 
as opposed to those of standard English in an alarmingly high proportion of 
the cases. ()f the UK) cases examined over 7 dimensions she found teachers 
jiulgt^d the children iiieorrectly forty-four to sevent>'-seven "p^-rcent of the 
time. The child is itivoKe<{ in a situation where his her "natural'* (culturally 
stinnilat(*d ) s«>eia! perfiirtnanecH; are systematically stifflrd. Over time the thild 
learns to op<«rate within the restricted parameters of sight-rhyming but certainlx- 
not without a stifling of initiative and a blunting of creativity. For far too man\ 
black \'ounusters the school i*^ not a place where they can further the social 
de\elopm(*nt begmi in their ctmnnunities. Athletic activities may offer one of 
the fe>v areas, if not the only one. where the skills developed by the child In the 
comriumit\ of orientation are accepted. This may. in part, contribute to the 
excellence achieved by black student-athletes. 
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I'd likv U> ♦•<aniint' th»- differenUal operation of social control in the Afro- 
AnuTican «»»iniunity. on the on«* hand, and tho school, cm the other. Some 
reu'iit work dont- witli hiack elementar>' scIukjI children in Pittshurfth by 
Alfttnzt. W.ishiuRton and I (Henderson und Washington. 1975) led us to con- 
cinde that adults in the Afro-An»erican annniunity |H'rfonii very different social 
control roles than dt» adults in ih.- siIhh)|. All adults in the cliiltls scK-ial space 
are es|Hfte*l to resp»wd to the child's social behavior in much the same way 
as his/her parents behave. The child is. therefore. con.stantly under the surveil- 
lamv of a network <.f adult «K iaI eoutn»l ant rsfs. Infractions of wmununity nonns 
n-primaitdetl hy c«»ntrol agents subsequently are reported to parents Via this 
control network. In short, adults are actively responsible for "contnilling" the 
activities of t'hildren. . . Adults in the school did not fuIBII functions of social 
«intnj| m ways that (are) consistent with the chUd's expectations of how adults 
should l«'have in response to him in situations that require the enforcement of 
social ctmtrols (Henderson & Washington. 1973, p. 357) The schools contiol 
system rarely included the parent, except when a major sanction was invoked 
such as suspension or dismissal. The focus of sodal control is expected to reside 
ill the child-thai is to say. the child is expected to police him or herself, and 
indicates an aspect of readiness- for school. In point of fact, however, the Afro- 
American child is brought up to respond to the e3^tema| control activities of 
adiilt «K ial c-ontrol agents. The child's expectations ar^ that adults in the school 
will behave like adults in the community of orientation. Unfortunately, these 
expt^tations are not fulHlIed. It is our hunch that the breakdown of discipline 
III schools in the black communities in large measure results from discord in 
the control system. 

Discord in the classroom con^Ututes a problem of major importance in the 
education of black children, as well as children from other distinguishable ethnic 
minorities. It is imperative that these problems be squarely faced in our attempts 
to J^ucate black youngsters. It is certainly possible to make the adjustment 
at black children to the school an easier thing to realize. I have seen it work 
F<»r example, when my son. Mark, was in the third grade, his class learned to 
sing. "Go Tell It On The Mountain" incorrectly. After hearing him sing it in- 
correctly. I taught him -how to do it right" and told him it was a song made 
up by black folks. I also encouraged him to teach his teacher how to .sing it 
ViRhf so she could teach the cla.ss the correct version. The following day he 
related Umv he had mentioned what I said to his teacher, who asked him to 
teach the cla$> the correct version. He felt very good about an encounter which 
was initially di'tcordant. His teacher had acknowledged his ethnicity and demon- 
strated to the class that Ik- had a positive contribution to make to the class 
precisely because of it. 

And that, after all. is what education in a pluralistic and democratic society 
is all about. The realization of the promt.se of the American dream can be 
iMiportantK furthered through education which authenticates the value of 
pluralism hy living and learning about each other. 

RJC 
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Tlie piirpost. of this paper is to offer some guidelines for the construction 
and adaptation of grammar explanations in the teaching of English as a Foreign 
I^giiagf. The grammar lesson typically consists of two components: 1) exercises 
mid activities retpiiring the student to in some way manipulate the structure 
under wnKideration and 2) a grammar explanation which explains, or in more 
inductive approaches, clarifies the structural principles being taught. This latter 
cotnpont iit of the grannnar lesson has, in recent years, been largely neglected 
in discussions of language learning materials and methods, a situation which 
would seem to be primarily due to the influence of inducti\ist audio-lingual 
uiethtids. The audio-lingualists warned us to teach the language, not to teach 
about the language. To their way of thinking, the grammar explanation serves 
merely as a nile clarification or summary, the purpose of which is to confirm 
generalizations previously reached by the student during extensive oral drill 
setpiences. 

For many of our students, however, the grammar explanation may play a 
' more cnicial role than that attributed to it in audio- lingiial approaches, and while 
we don t want to turn our language lessons into lengthy Knguistic analyses, 
then* are several argunients which support the position that more carefiU atten- 
tion and increased emphasis he given to the presentation of grammar rules. 

First, many of our students, particularly adolescent and adult learners, 
seem to want more grammar explanation. Teachers frequently comment that their 
student .. especially those beyond the very initial stages of instruction, ask for 
more discussion of the ntles underlying the structures they are leaniing. Many 
individuals want and seem to need to know more about how the language is 
put together. 

The di^sire of at least some of our students to have more rule explanation 
may indicate something about differences in learning strategies. Some individuals 
may learn nu>re effectively tluough deductive strategies, requiring understand- 
ing of general principles ppor to their application in language activiHes "and 
exercises, and thorough, carefully constructed grammar explanations would seem 
io benefit this type of learner. Furthermore, during the ctmrse of a typical 
grammar les.scm. our students are as.'^aulted with a great deal of oral language. 
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Seeing the structures undw consideration within the context of the grammar 
explanation provides for soiii^ ieumtng to take place through the visual modality, 
a fart which is of particular advantage to our visual learners. 

The need for thorough, efficient mie exposition in the language lesson* is 
• rect>gnbcHl by such authorities as Rivers (1970) who stresses the importance 
of full understandirg of ndes. particularly those relating to the meaning or 
funitton of structural patterns, and Carroll (1974) who advises the textbook 
writer to provide descriptions and anah ses of how the language is put together. 
Furthermore, the literuttire in educational psychoIog>' and learning theory ad- 
vises us that understanding of underlying principles iissists learning (e.g, Cron- 
bach, 1963; Claser, 1966. Ausubel and Robinson. 1969), The advantages of 
carefully fontnilated ni!e presentatio|i can best l>e understood with reference to 
the concept of nieaninnful learning which, according to Ansube! and Robinson 
(1969), n*sults when the leanier attempts to relate in a sensible way the 
material Iteing leaniecl to what he ainady knows. It is in the grammar explana- 
tion i*om|Kment i>( the language lesson that we can substantially assist this 
assimilation and integration of riewly learned material into the students cogni- 
tive structure. a!id specific way^; of facilitating meaningful learning through 
grammar rule presentation will he exphm^l later in this paper. 

Tlie construction of rule preM-ntatic>ns which facilitate functional control 
H>f structural patterns requires first a clear inulerstanding of exactly what kind 
of phenomenon the gran^mar explanation is and precisely what it cx}ntrtbutes 
to the {.ujguage homing process. Fanlston and Bnider (1975) identify three 
component parts of the grammar explanation. The formal analysis is that part 
of the rule prt sentatto!i which demonstrate\s the form of the pattern under 
consideration. It fuakes clear the linguistic elements which are present in a 
given jiattern and in<lirates h>\\ thvy are arranges! and related. Tlie statement 
""We add -rr to most ime-syllab!e adjectives to form the comparative**, for 
example, is part <if the fornul analysis in an explanation of the comparative 
pattern. 

In addition to knowing the correct form and arrangement of a given 
structural pattern, the studt^nt must also understand how to use that pattern. 
Tliat is. he must be aware of how tt c^onveys meaning so tiiat he will be able 
to select it from ail tif the strueturai possibilities of the language in order 
to efficiently and accurateK express his intentions, thoughts, feelings, etc. 
Criteria for st Uvtiou t>f patterns are provided either explicitly or implicitly, 
in that part of the grannnar explanatitm known as the functional explication. 
The functional explication gives those ct>nditior1s which must prevail in the 
''I'eal world" at large, and in the ctnitext of the conununicative situation in 
particttlar in order for certain forms to be selected. The statement. We use 
the simph* pre.v*»n^ tense ic iuhncte a hnhitntu cr^tion or state, is an example 
of functional explication. 

In the case of many i>atterns. the functional explication is the most diificnlt 
part uf-the grannnar explanation to formulate due to the difficulty of stating 
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with any degree of pnxtsicn and peduKogtealh useful generufize-ability the 
cntena calling f„rtli the .tse <,f certain stnutures. The conditions surrounding 
the use of a siveu pattern may involve highly coniplex and subtle considera- 
tions of what has been said previously in the c«onversation. of complicated 
tune relationships, and of the assumptions and . presuppositions of both the 
speaker and listener The definite article in English, for example, is one pattern 
ior which the functional criteria for usage are extremely' ^implicated. 

In addition to formal analysis and functional explication. Ie:<ical clarifica- 
tion IS recjuired in the nile presentations of certain patterns. Lexical clariflca- 
bon. which is essentially an aspect of functional explication since it indicates 
meaning, is applied primarily to patterns within which lexical items from a 
closed set may fill a given slot. The student must know the lexical meaning 
of these alternate forms if he is to use the patterns correctly. Lexical clarification 
IS necessary for forms such as indefinite pronouns, modal verbs, frequency 
adverbs, and expressions of <,uantity. The statement The. modal verb can 
indieates ability" is an example of lexical clarification. 

Witli an understanding of what elements constitute the grammar ex- 
planation we may now proceetl to some guidelines for its construcHon. While 
most directly addressed to those designing their own grammar explanations, 
these guidelines can be readily apph/d to those adapting explanations from 
existing materials. Also, it should be stated that die guidelines are offered 
without explicit reference to any particular theory of grammar. 

In designing a grammar explanatton the first step is to locate thorough 
and accurate linguistic infomiahon about the pattern under consideration. 
Grammar ir*ts, reference grammars, and articles concerned with ways of 
presenting particular structures in journals such as The TESOL Quarterly or 
English Lan^m^v Teaching are all sources which provide an information base 
for the ccnstntction of the explanation. An important point here is to examine 
carefully several sources to assure that an the relevant information about the 
pattern is obtained. 

After careful exatninatitm of the linguistic facts pertaining to the use of 
a given pattern, we must select that information to be presented in the ex- 
planation. This is one of tl.c most crucial and difficult steps not only in the 
oonstniction of the grammar explanation but also in the design of the entire 
grammar lesson for it is here that we are confronted with the problem of how 
much information to present at a given stage of instniction. Certainly at the 
beginning level we don t want to hinder learning or cause motivational prob- 
lems by overwhelming our students with more information than they can 
assimilate at a point when they have had relatively little experience with the 
•mguage. Yet even at the beginning stages of instniction there are patterns 
which by virtue of their high frequency must l)e taught even though the rules 
governing their use may be <juite complex and detailed. For these patterns, 
such as the definite article or the present perfect tense, we may have to settle 
for presentatiim of s limited number of rules, particularly fitncHonal rules, at 
the beginning levels. In commenting on how much *o include in the grammar 
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explanations uf beginning level textJi" Bolinger ( p. 27) states: •*Tbe writers 
of textbooks must alwuvs faw tlie problem of how explicit their rules ar€? to be. 
A partial forniutatiou (whteh is tnadeciuute by definition) is as often as not 
a retiuireiuent, in a bi^innins text, to lauiich the student into tlie production 
of sentences of a limited range, in order to have him produce anything at 
all • . 

In an interesting and useful article cailinjc for more rational criteria in 
the selection of material to be taught, Johnson (19^) notes that in deciding 
what and how much is to be presentt^i in the language lesson we must con- 
sider the time taken to develop contnil of a form and weigh it against the 
relative value or iniptirtance of that form in the total cimnnunication process. 
Thus, for example, it hardly seems worthwhile at the initial stages of instruc- 
tion to expand %'erv' much time and effort teaching the numerous conditions 
for use yf the definite article since it^ is such a difficult fonn for most learners. 

But while we must be careful to select and elaborate our teaching points 
in consideration of the relative benefits derived from the amount of time 
spent on them, we must not forget that at a certain stage our learners will 
be frustrated if they have not been given enough rules to enable them to use 
the language fluently and appropriately. It is here that the concept of spiraling 
can be applied to the design and sequencing of our grammar lessons in gen- 
eral and to our mle presentations within these lessons. Ausubel and Robinson 
(1969: 318) define the spiral kind of organjjtation as one in which the same 
topics are . . treated at progressively higher levels or sophistication in 
successive sec-tions ' We might apply the concept of spiraling in teaching the 
present perfect tense for example. 

Crowell in his Irulex to McHiern English ( 19ft4, p. 388), describes three 
functions of the present perfect tense: 1) to indicate an action or state 
which began in the past and continues up to and into the present; 2) to 
indicate an action or state repeated in the past and which will possibly be 
repeated in the future, and 3) to indicate an action that occurred at an un- 
specified time in the pa^t. Tlie first functional mle for the present perfect 
might \ye presented, along with the formal analysis, at a relatively early point 
in the instructional secpience; the other functional rules should then be taught 
when the present pertet^t is re-intHKlyced at a later time. 

Another point to hv considert*d in relation to the issue of what and how 
much information to include in the granunar explanaticm is the presentation of 
some rules for the purpose of pattern recognition rather than pattern produc- 
tion. For example, the simple present tense is sometimes used to indicate 
future time especially with verbs of motion, such as in the sentence The plane 
leaves at 10:00 tonight. (Oovvell, 1964. p. 387). Students do not need to produce 
such sentences sinct* there are several other patterns .which more commonly 
indicate future time, IIow*ever. a note in the grammar explanation rcferrint; 
to this rule will help the student recognize and understand this use of the 
simple present tense when he hears it spoken or sees it written. 

Certainly at the more advanced stages of instruction we need to include 
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more inf<mTiiitioti in our t>ci>rui.iti.)ii.s than ut the begiiuihifi li-vols. The ad- 
vaiKva pattfrns of Eu^Hsh formalK and ftuiitionallv more annplvx, and 
althuush SM' doii t know prtrist l) xvfiat iiukfs a Kivt-n pattern difficult t«» leum. 
It IS clear that generalh the n.ateriar at the udxaneed level in harder to teach, 
harder to leani, anti simply re«juirf s more intellectual analysis on the part 
ot the st«<h'nt KelatiNe clauses, ctmtparatives. superlatives.' and the perfect 
and p<rfcct <\mtuixnms inmlaK pn»\!ile evatuples of patt.-rns which testify to 
the necessity of indudinji a g.K)d de.»l of lin^niistic infonnation in our advanced 
level explanations, 

. I deciding what am! how much informati<m to iucltide in the grammar 
» , .lation then we i.uist u.usider the level of instruction and the difficulty 
ai... c«Hin)lexit> ((f the piitterns under ciHisideration. We can he-nefit from 
infonnatitn. provided by research in such- areas as ctnitrastive analysis and 
error analysis which point oxit possible sources of tryulile for students and 
thus indicate what we miijlit include in our rule presentations. But we nust 
also draw largely on our ptevioirs teaching experience and our pedagogical 
mtuitions alHHit how much and what kinds of infonnation the student can 
meaningfully asstmif.ite at a given point in the instructional seciuence. 

Tliere are. however, several finn ndes to keep in mind when selecting 
material to In- included in the gran.mar explanation. First, xve musf be sure 
the explanati.»n is well integrated with the overall grammar lesson by including 
. all the lingttistfc inft.rniation ne«'ssary to enable the student to complete any 
associated activities and exercises. 

ScccHid. we nuist 1h- certaiti that the kind of information included in the 
rule [>re.sentatton is cxmsisteut >%-ith the oxrrall purptise of tlie materials. It 
ts important to keep ni nund the skill we are teaching and to include the 
appnipriate infortnation. Tlius. the grainmar explanation included in uriting 
materials may need t<i incon>«>ratc wrtatn punctu ition ndes. while the ex- 
planatit.n within materials designed to teach speaking should inchide any 
pnmmiciation rules which |>«'rtain to the itst of given grammar patterns, e.g. 
tlie various pronunciattoos of the third person singidar present tense endings. 

Also, in determining what information to put in our ntle presentations 
we nmst remember to provide any necessary reference lists or items associated 
with a Ki\e» pattern. In the presentation of the present perfect tense, for 
instance, w,- would w.int to include a list of the irregnlar past participles, 
or m an explan.itt<.t. o| the ge-nuid we may need a list of verl)s which are 
fcilloxved In the geiniul as oppos<d to the infinitive forn.. In order to assist 
elhc ient learning it is nnportant to arrange our li.sted items according to any 
relevant org.uu/.ing principles. Thus, for instance, xve would group together 
those irngular past tense verbs whose forms are similar (e.g. teach taught, 
think thought, bring bnmgbt. etc.). 

Fiiiallv. in om^idering what information to include in our explanations, 
we should giv,. $,mie thought to incoqwirating commmiicative competence rules 
f<»r crrtain p.itterns. Students need to know when it is appropriate or in- 
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appropriate to use crrtatn structures, what patterns are more or less format, 
etc. The recjuest lorai p;itteni&. for instance, call for the iiichiston of some of 
the social niles of language use in the granunar explanation. 

Onct: it has In-en dt*terrntned what information is to Ik* inct)ri)orated in 
the rule presentation. \ve must decide on the Iw'st uuhIcs of presentation to 
use in cimveying this iulorniaiion. llu^re are four general inodi^ of prcH^entatton 
of grannnaticat information: verhal generalt/ation. example, iconic device, and 
symlMilie notatton. In determining the most efficacious nimles of presentation 
for a given grammar ntle, there are two general concepts to be ctmsidered. 
One is economy, and the otfier is meaningful jeaming. 

Atxrordtng to Bnmc-; (1967: 4.>) economy relates to ^ . . the amount of 
information that must f»e held in mind and prmvssed to achieve comprehension.** 
In representing knowledge we achieve economy by simplifying terms in certiin 
ways. Some nuKies of prt^sentation tor a given ijuantity of information are 
^'simpler" than others, thus. en>nomy is largely dependent upon the mode of 
presentattcm used in t onveying this information. But a note of caution is needed 
here, for while we want to increase ecom^my, we don't want to sacrifice what 
Bnnier refers to as the t^ffecti\e pt>wer or generative value of our rule presenta- 
tions. In other words, we don't want to .simplify our niles to the extent that 
they are not thorough enough to enable the student to master tlie pattern 
under ccmsideraticm. 

The settmd concept t(» l>e applied in the selectt<m of mcxie of presentation 
of grammar infonnation is that of meaningful learning. Two of AusuIk-Is and 
Robinson's (1969) pre»re«juisites for the ocx'urrence (»f meaningful learning 
are. I ) that the materiiU to be le ..ined lu* logically and systematically organized 
so that it is capable of l>t^ing related to existing cognitive structure, and 2) 
that the learner |H>sst >s the n le\ ant anchoring ideas in his cognitive network 
to which the new material can Ih» related. Through careful selection nnd 
formulation of the nunle of presentation of linguistic information we am 
facilitate meaningful learning by demonstrating the logical, systematic organ- 
ization of langttage and hy intnuhicifig and reinforcing the appropriate anchor- 
ing ideas to which new iiKiteriai can be relatt*d. 

Bearing in muul the notions of cconomfj and mranhififul learninf^ we can 
now pnKtH'd to mt>re clt»taiU*d examination {)f the four tnodes ^ presentation 
of grammar rules. Verbal gcn€*ra!i;(ration is one (,f the most comnn. ^ ways of 
expressing a grammar principle. Frequency tulverhs follow the verb BE; The 
sifnph' ppast tense indicates an action completed in the past; and The modal 
verb MiciiT indtcatea possihilittj are all examples of verbal generalisations 
which indicate form, function, and lexical tneantng respectively. 

In designing grammar explanations it is important, of course, to fonnutate 
accurate generalizations, it is also ifn|)ortant to know^ what not to express by 
this mode, since there .ire some patterns for which it may l>e difficult to 
.^rimply and clearly for;nulate the underlying principles, particularly the func- 
tioiial rules. The negative and interrogative forms of verb patterns, for instance, 
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du not req^ttirt' vfrbal stat»'iiirnts of meaning or function— <ltar exainpler serve 
UK>re efficiently to conxt-y the nieaning of tfjese structures. 

When we tli> use Kentruli/ations in presenting niles. we must be sure 
that they are clear, ctineise. and stated in simple ejiough terms for our students 
to understand. This is particularly true when using the target language to 
express the granunar niles. us is often the case in EFL classes. At the begin- 
ning levels in particular the use of simple sentence .stnicturtM«, such as the 
iniperuti\e, familiar v(>cal){tlar> . and ctmunon non-techmcal linguistic termi- 
nology in our generalizations c-ontributes to the economy of our explanations 
and facilitatt>> efficient learning. 

A verbal generalization within a grammar exi)lanation genernlly expresses 
a principle and is thus a statement of the relationship among concepts. The 
educatitmal ps> chologists (e.g. De Cec-ct) ai)d Crawford, 1974, Cagne. 1965) 
tell us tli:it in, order to leani a principle, a student must first understand its 
Cfimiioiient ctmcepts. As a statement of a grammatical principle, then, a verbal 
generalization indicates what «>nccpts nnist l)e understood by the student before 
he can master the principle, and in this way suggests what specific points of 
information may need tu be either rev iewed or introduced in the rest of the 
explanation. Thus, for example, in an e.xi)lanation of the tpiantity words, ttmch 
and many, we might w rite a generalization such as "Many is used witlj count 
nouiLs. and much is nsed with non-count nouns." The concepts of count and 
nf>n-count no»ms mi«ht be reviewed if they have been intnKluced previously, 
a. d. of course, would In' explained fully if they have not been pr(>sented before' 

rarticularly f{)r some of the more complex, advanced patterns of English it 
may be necessary to state several formal or functional generalizations within one 
explanation. The various formal rules pertaining to comparative constntctions 
are one example o( where several generalizatitms may l»e necessary. In these 
cases we shtMiItl make our explanations as eamomicat as possible by stating 
the niles in the UK^st general tenns feasible, presenting the most general rules 
first, and clearly separating these from exceptions and irregidarities. 

Verbal generalizations lend the quality of meaningfulness to the learning 
ta.sk h> infonning the .student of the structural principles underlying the lan- 
guage One way in which our v erbal nile statements can Iw made more meaning- 
ful is by using them to demonstrate similarities among different patterns. Foe 
example, in showing (juestitjn formation with modal verbs, it can be stated as 
in .sentences with the ve rb HK. (pn'stions are formed by inverting the subject 
and the verb Such st.itemt nts of similarities among patterns help the student 
to v iew the language m terms of its central organizing print iples thus enhancing 
nteantngfulness. 

Like the v<Tbal generalization, the use of example is a common mode of 
pre.seiitatioii of infornijition within the grammar text. In most c(mtem|)orary 
n'laterials. the example is framed in the form of a sentence illustrating the 
pattern under consideration. There are two ways of using rvamples within the 
granunar e\planati(m. They may be given to support or illustrate an accom- 
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panying generalization, or they may be used alone as a basis for induction 
of a grammar rule, particularly when it is difficult or awkward to formulate 
the rate in terms of a verbal stateiitent. In either cose, there are several points 
to remember in providing dear, economical, and ^meaningful examples. First, 
it is important that our examples itlmtrate all of the salient formal and func- 
tional aspects of the rule at hand. This often necessitates inclusion of several 
example sentences. Thus, for instance, in presenting the rule that we use the 
present continuous tense to express an action taking place in the present or 
near futwe we would need two example sentences such as: / am eating dinner 
now. I am doing my homework after dinner. It is particularly important to 
provide an ample number of example sentences with intermediate and advanced 
level patterns which may be more formally and functionally complex. For 
instance, when teaching relative clauses it is important fo include examples 
where the clause aj^pears both in the middle of the sentence and at the end 
of tbe sentence. 

We also want our examples to clearly delineate the principles underlying 
the pattern. This is especially important when no verbal generalization is given 
thus necessitating the students* inducing all the relevant rules from the examples 
presented. For instance, we must be particularly careful to construct our ex- 
amples so they prov-ide the semantic links necessary to the learners' understand- 
ing of the functional conditions underlying the use of the pattern. This, for 
instance, in giving example sente es of verb patterns, we need to include 
time words which point up the meaning of the patterns. / finished the work 
yesterday is a better example sentence for the simple past tense than / finished 
the work. 

Finally, our example sentences should sound natural and should contain 
only familiar vocabulary. 

Another less common but often effective mode of rule presentation is the 
iconic device which Bnmer (1987. p. 44) describes as **. . . a set of summary 
images or graphics that stand for a concept without defining it fully." Iconic 
representation is particularly useful in teaching gr;immar rules to children, 
but it can also be used effectively with adult learners especially to demonstrate 
meaning or function. Time lines, for example, can be usetl to represent the 
functional conditions underlying the use of verb patterns. Graphic representation 
might also be used to provide lexical clarification of the various <iuantif words. 
By shading in a circle or bar to represent various degrees of quantity and 
labelling the shaded areas with the appropriate term such as a tittle, a lot of, 
etc. we can efficiently demonstrate the meanings of these expressions. When 
used effectively, iconic devices contribute to the economy of the explanation 
largely by eliminating the need for the student to process verbal statements. 

Like ict>nic representation, symbolic notation as a mode of pr^entation 
of grammar' information contributes to economy and also enhances the meaning- 
fulness of our explanations. Formulaic expressions such as S -f V -{- O to 
represent subject-verb-object word order are usually used in conjunction with 
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one of the other nKides such as {generalization or example. Such symbolic 
devices contnbtite to meaningful leanitng by helping the student to see the 
formal properties of the language in tennx of systematic general principles, 
and furthermore, do sci economically by reducing rules to concise formulas. 

Once we have determined the most effective modes of presentation for a 
given pattern, we must consider how to effectively arrange and organize our 
informaticm within the explanation. One concept to keep in mind in organizing 
granmiar inf omiation is that of contrast, f Contrast, is a widely used pedagogical 
device which contributes tu meaningful leaming by relating the unknown to 
the known. Within the grammar explanation it is most frequently evidenced in 
example sentences which contrast the new stnicture with ones previously taught 
Dykstra (1956) notes that {y)ntrast is applied most effectively in language 
teaching when it is manipulated in such a way as to point up minimal 
differences in form and function, Tlius, in presenting the simple past tense 
we might give the sentences: 

Tom plays soccer every day, 
Tom played soccer yesterday. 

By varying only the time expression and the verb forms we can clearly point 
out both the formal and functicmal properties of the simple present and simple 
past tenses. 

Another mie to keep in mind in arranging the information of the grammar 
explanation is to make effective use of perceptual organizers. According to 
Ausubel and Robinson (1969, p, 317) perceptual organizers provide "built-in 
mechanical aids that make the material perceptually more salient and appre- 
hensible . . Tliey include devices such as bold-face print, underlining, use 
of capital letters, arrows, boxes, etc. It would be useful to have some empirical 
research on what i^erceptuul organizers are most effective in facilitating leam- 
ing. Until such research is forthcoming, we have to rely on our own judgment 
and experience in selecting and using these mechanical aids in presenting our 
rules. One firm guideline to keep in mind, however, is to use the same organiz- 
ing devices consistently thnntghout the materials, e.g, always use an arrow to 
indicate subtect-verb inversion in question patterns. Another nile of thumb 
is to use these devices selectively in a way which will 'clearly point up the 
mosi salient formal and functional properties of the pattern under considera- 
tion, e.g. when giving a sentence illustrating a particular verb pattern, underline 
the verb. We must also be careful not to overuse these perceptual organizers^ 
for too many arrows, underlinings, bo^es, etc. may only make the explanation 
difficult to follow. 

Finally, tliere are certain issues in the drsign of grammar explanations 
which have not been explored here. Whether to use the native language of the 
students is one such issue; where the explanation should be located in the 
scijuence of the grammar exercises and activities is another issue. As writers 
and users oi grammar materials, we should examine these questions. We must 
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also keep abreast of relevant developments in both educational psychology and 
bnguistics and be resourceful in applying the findings of these areas to the 
design of grammar explanations. Work in pragmatics, for example, may reveal 
improved ways of teaching the function of grammar patterns. In the meantime, 
we must make fullest use of that information we do have about language and 
how it is learned in designing grammar explanations which will effectively 
fadlitate masUry of the structural patterns of English. 
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A Conceptual Framework For Teaching Articles 

In English' 

Wiliram AcfOR^ 
Un!r«rfity of Michigan 

Twdilng die use of articles in English to nort-native speaker even if ultl- 
niatdjr effective, is often accMnplished very inefiBdently. Most pedagogical 
granunars either ovenvhekn the student with Icmg of ruira or give prac- 
tically no guidance at all. Both situations point up a widespread confusion 
between a linguistic description of a language as opposed to a leamer-oriented 
granunar. For the learner, grammatical rules are only relevant when they 
assist him in acquiring the use of particular aspects of the language-^without 
getting in hJs way. 

In this paper a schema based on recent and mure traditional perspec- 
tives on the use of articles is proposed which can 1) assist the learaer in 
undCTstandlng why articles work the way they do-especlaDy in terms of 
the dilfetences between formal and informal usage, and 2) help him pivdlct 
which article should be used in a given context. 

Even though there have been numerous papers and books written on the 
use of articles in English, most teachers would agree that our understanding 
of how they should be taught has not been advanced very much since the 
pioneering work of structuralists such as Chrlstophersen (1939) or Jespeisen 
(1949). That is.' with a few notable exceptions, the rules en in pedagogical 
granunars are typically of the type: The deBnite article is n context X— 
with the following exceptions: . . That rule is structural ii .,.snse that it 
takes a gramatical structure as its point of departure. The i. «jms inherent 
in a purely structural approach to language teaching have been the subject of 
a great amount of debate and research. 

More recently, a considerable amount of work in theoretical and applied 
linguistics has been concerned with language use and language functions. A 
functional, or semantic, approach, on the other hand, begins with a notion such 
as "definite and indefinite meaning" (Leech and SvartMk, 1975) and then goes 
on to treat all those forms in the language that can be used to express that 
ftmction(s). A few good papers and grammars for teachers are available that 

• Tlito ii an ewded venkm of the paoer entitled. "A magic rule or two for teaching the 
use of artldes in English presented at the convention. 

M am greatly Imiebted to Fred Lupke of the University of Michigan for his comments on 
earlier versions of this paper. In addition Brad Arthur. Debbie Tyma, Ann Boridn and other 
coUMfues at the University of Michigan have contributed on many occasions to the develon- 
maot of the ideas presented here. *^ 
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deal with articles from more or less functiornal perspectives (e.g. Hole, ISHOi 
Kaluza, 1971; Grannis. 1972; Whitman. 1974, Leech and Svartvik. 1975), but* 
in general, student grammars and grammar texts continue to reflect essentially 
structural analyses of the system of articles in English. 

The framework to be developed here draws on recent work in language 
functions (e.g. discourse analysis), as well as more traditional, structurally- 
based approacK^-s to teaching articles. It has been created wjth two purposes 
In mind First, it is an attempt to interpret certain dieoretical insights on articles 
so that they are directly applicable to the problems of teaching. A second goal 
is to set up a conceptual framework of article usage, expressed in easily under- 
stood English, that will assist the learner by helping him (Uterally) see the 
system as a whole.' 

Part One: Preliminaries 

The skeleton of »he framework which is presented to studeuis is given In 
Figure One, A Conceptual Framework for Article Usage. Figure One also re- 
fleets the general outUne of this paper. The various branches and end points of 
Figure One will be discussed, preiceeding from top to bottom. 

Two aspects of this framework, or system, should be emphasized. Firet, the 
principle underlying the choice of terms has been basically whether or not a 
label was readily understood by students. As can be seen in Figure One, some 
of the terms are from traditional grammars (i.e., proper versus common, ab- 
stract, mass), others are not (i.e., bounded versus not bounded, close to Self 
versus close to Other, new versus shared information). Second, Figure One 
must be thought of as representing a set of relationships. Students should not 
be led to believe that the schema "operates" only from left to right, or vice 
versa. For instance, if one begins at a point where one of the articles actually 
appears in Figure One (e.g. IIA2 is the location of the definite article), he 
would have to read in both directions at the same time to find out exactly when 
it occurs. Again, the fundamental idea here is that, to be maximally effective, 
the system must be viewed in its entirety, as a whole—not just as a collection 
of rules. Consequently, there is an intentional de-emphasis on the use of di- 
rectional statements of the kind: "Use X in this situation" or "In this situation, 
use X." One assumption behind Figure One, supported to some degree by re- 
search and experience in the use of visual aids, is that although such a* visual' 
representation may be more or less formally equivalent to a list of rules, to the 
leamer it is potentially a more meaningful and coherent piece of language data. 
A basic distinction in this system, located at the far left of Figure One, is 



P^V wiU. for the most part, be artificially limited to the use of the 
iieHnite atttcle. the indeHnite article and instances where no article is used (the so-caUed 
- zem rraJization of |be artKJe). A complete description of tfje system of definiteness would 
go far beyond the scope of this paper. Obviously gnunmatical units such as possessives. 
number*, denwostrative pronouns, nuantifiers and relative clauses hfive much the same func- 
llmii as do articlo. The functional similarities are not fully devdbped here, but the slots 
where those elements would fit in the framework ate discussed briefly. 
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I. CjYiKt*pts not thdUKht of as 
beijig l)oundrtl 



11. Ctm<x»pts thouf^ht of a\ bt'ing 
houoc!f*d 



0=: 



A. Pr<K>ess;es; abstract ideas, niaisses, activities, etc. 

B. C;roupH where the exact numher of members is not important. 



1. 



A. Pr<»per Nairn's 





2. f the 



a. Where a Proper Name is, by itself, sufiRcient 

identification, 

b. Where a concept (proper name) is thought of as 
close to the Self, 



► a. Wliere a proper name, by itself, would not be 
' V '"^ JL * considered sufficient identification. 

^^^-^^^ b. Where a concept (prooer name) is thought of as 
close to Other (outside of a boundary). 

W/here a concept (common name) is thought of as 
close to the Self. 

b. Where a comnion name is used in a generic c*ontext. 
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^ a. 















discourse. 

b. Where a common name is used in a generic context, 

IVhere a concept represents shared information in 
a discoiu^e. 

Where a common name is used in a generic context. 
Figure 1. A Conceptual Framework for Article Usage. 
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the idea of -|K>und.uies- * I,, English, one of the primary functions of articles 
is to signal that tciK-eptual boundaries have been tnnwsed upon or placed 
around, ideas so that the> tan be treated as objeets or units, i.. sonle sense. In 
other %vords, onee a native speaker of English «)ncvives of something as being 
an object, or hav ing a boundary, he can then count it and or mentally separate 
It from something dse. Tht- notit»n of boundaries is similar in c-crtain respects 
to what hav fH-en termed "ohjectiBcation" (Whorf, 1951) or "serving to con- 
crett/e by various Hnguists. \'isual representations of tx>nceptual Inmndaries 
(see Figures Twt) through Four) will be employed here to illustrate for the 
student (and teacher > four cl(«ely related functions of the system of articles: 

(1) Articles can make eimcepts into units (countable) -the tradition^ 
count noncount distinction. 

(2) Articles signal whether or not something is to be considered unique 
or not. whether sotnething can \>e sepaiated from all like objects and 
identihed mentally— the definite indefinite distinction. 

(3) In a generic cxmstnicticm. articles indicate which type of generic is 
intended. 

(4) Articles nrv used to indicate whether something is thought of as being 
close to the .Self or more distant from it. (See discussion below.) 

Figure Two. A Visual Representation of Bounded and Unbounded Con- 
eepts-I (the use of the indefinite article versus no article), demonstrates the 
hrst fuiictimi ( 1 ). I„ Figure Two, the p«n>ose of hax-ing the orange juice 
aiMK-ar to "flow in * from tl,.- right in lK,th A and B is to stress the fact that 
the boundanes of the orange juice under discussion may or may not be relevant 
t<» the ctHivf.rsati(m In A. for instance the fact that there could be an infimte 
ainount of the sul>stancr off somewhere to the right is a potential reading of 
the statement "She had orar.ge juice.- In B a boundary has been imposed around 
a jiuitnt.ty of orange juito; the juice has been objectified and can be counted. 
Likewise, in { .>) 

(5) She had six juices. 

juice has l«'cn objectified— just as in the case of Figure T'vo. B. 

The same pnK-ess is evident in C and D. Here, individuai oranges are 
rollmg in from the right indicating that the exact number of oranges is in 
some sense unimportant. Oranges" in C is treated as an unbounded concept 
just like orange piiee" in A bctause the fotus is on the nature of the set of 
objects— itat the nature .»f th.' individuals thcEust K es. In D, on the other hand, 
one object is selected at riuuhrtn. Since the focus is now on one object having 

•My awareness of the criticaJ role played !.y conceptual boundaries in the usaoe of artldes. 
ami in laiwuR.- in Reneral. d,.vrloped to a Rreat extent in discussions with Fred Lup'.e 
»» .tnlH,H.,n t.. he theoretical havis of this paoer was .substantial. In places it is di^cult t^ 
i LuZ n^T) n "fi' f'esin. Vor further treatment oTboundary pKenomen: 
htmevw In my applications of those ideas and the attendant problems. 
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Shf had oraiigt* juuf. 
(ail iuts|Hx*ifiiil aiiioiiiit) 



•UNBOUNOEI)* 



A, Sht* littd orange jiitot*. 
(i.e., u glass uf 

oraugv juivv ) 



tiMitt-pt, nikv. <uiit;ttiuH{ within a Ijoumlury) 
•HOUNDED' 




C. S!i«' had oratiifrs. 

(aii tin.s[>i>cifi(\{ uinnlHT of ohiccts) 

•I'NHDrNDFD* 



D. Slif had u(i (irjiigf. 

(atiy om* dbjii-t of a group) 

•HOUNDKD" 



FijJiiR* 'Iwi». A Visual Krjirs'srnt.ititm of Hotiticlrd and Uii!K»undfd Conct-pts — 
Kthf usf of thf iiuifKuitc* urtich' vt-rsiis no article). 



inherent boundaries ( the sldn of the orange as opposed to the amorphous form 
of juice) the indeSnile article is used to mark the concept as bounded. D is 
analogous to B. The boundaries coincide with physical containers. In many 
cases, however, the boundaries are not physical but mental, as in (6): 

(6) Boris had a vision. 

Examples E and F in Figure Three, A Visual Representation of Bounded 
Concepts— n ( Definiteness ) . illustrate the second function of articles: to 
indicate that the speaker assumes that a given x)ncept is suflSciently clear and 
v/ell identified so that the listener can separate it frcni all others like it. In 
example D. the significant boundary is the shape of the individual orange. The 
boundary signaled by the indefinite article separates the physical object, an 
orange, from the idea of orange juice or the color orange. The boundaries 
in E and F function at a different level. The arrows leading from the unbounded 
sets on the right to the orange(s) in the box(es) on the left should be inter- 
preted as follows: Whatever is inside the box has either been mentioned 
before in the conversation (or text) or somehow represents information that is 
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E. Shv had ihv orarij^e. 

(one ohievt separated fnwn all fTH .^^i o > V 

others like it) ^ )^\)(>.,7)^) 

•BOUNDED* 



F. She had the oraiigi's. 
(a clearly identified 
gr«>up separated from all 
others like them) 




•BOUNDED* 

Figure Thrtv. A Visual Reprt*sentatfiH» of HoundeJ (:onecpts~II(Dcfiniteness), 



shared by the speaker and tjie listener (see below for discussion of "shared** 
inloniiation). The box surroiinding the orange in E has nothing to do with 
the shape of the orange, hut rather it says that what is inside is uniquely 
identifiable or IcKatahle (Hawtdns, 1974), The same applies to F. Suppose 
that F represents a $ubse(]ueht reference to the unbounded concept in C, **She 
had oranges." The definite article tells tlie listener only that it is the same 
oranges. The exact number may still be irrelevant. F could also, of course, be a 
subsequent reference of an earlier mention of a specific tiumber of oranges {he., 
**She had five oranges."). In sunmiary, the difference between the first two 
functions of articles can be described using the idea of boundaries. The in- 
definite article, like numbers, indicates what kind of thing something is or 
liow many" it is. The definite article, in contrast, tells the listener "which one" 
of hke objects a thing is. The separating function is the same in both instances, 
but the articles themselves do different things, operate on different levels* 

Figure Four, A Visual Representation of Bounded Concepts — III (Gen- 
erics) depicts the third function of articles. The problem of how (or if) to 
teach the generic uses of articles has -been dealt with by a few linguists (e.g. 
Ilok. 1970; Kalu/a, 1971 ), For the most part, the strategy has l>een to isolate 
the two uses of articles, teaching them separately. Again, as was the case 
with the differences between the functions of definite versus indefinite articles, 
the ctHicx'pt of the concrptual boundary can be utilized in explaining the 
relationship between the generic and non-generic uses of articles. It is often 
pointtxi out that the generic forms are seldom u.sed and therefore deserve little 
attention. The pn>blem with that approach is that students do not then full/ 
apprtnnate the fact that the slot before a noun (for instance) is meaningful — 
no matter what fonn is there. This is especially true in the contrast between 
the use of the definite article versu.s i.o article, as in (7) and (8): 

(7) Boys are always hungry. 

(8) The Imys axe always hungry. 
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O. ()raiiK«*s^ are round. 

(a hmttdary ftKitssifig tin thr e^htriut* 
of a group) 



H. All tiraiixe is nattul. 

(a Uittiitiary focussing mt lht» t*xtstt*iiu* 
ol a gruiip and a Kiiiitdary ftH UssiiiK 
on out* individiiikt as a 'HKirh 




I Thf orange is roiuttl. 



□ 



{thv two Unnidarit's in H ulK)vr 
plus an additional Ixiundary of separation ) 




Figure 4. A Visual Representation of liotnuk*d CoMeepts — in(Ceneric-s). 

One must understand generics to know that those two sentences are not 
equivalent. 

The basic difficulty in dealing with generics is that the choice of which 
generic to iwe is often very ct>mplex. As noted above , articles indicate which 
generic is being used. A discussion of generics in terms of boundaries helps the 
student understand them and also provides some guidelines as to the contexts 
in which each is used. 

In G in Figure Four, **()ianges are round", the relevant boundary, the box, 
is seen to surroimd all oranges in existence. Here the construction imposes a 
boundary, establishing the existence of a set of objects. Attention is directed 
to the group as a whole. In H. there are twc relevant boundaries: one around 
the group (as in il) aiul one around an individual orange (as in Figure Two, 
D). The emphasis here is on typicality, any individual as a representative of 
the group. The generic in I involves three boundaries: an ''existence** boundary 
(as in iw), an 'any indivtduar Inumdary and an additional separating boundary 
(signaltnl by the definite article). The "existence" boundary is sufficient in 
some sense to separate one group from another, it creates a group that shares 
certain characteristit^s. The addition of a second separating boimdary, as in 
I, seems to sugj. st that the generic in this context needs ^o be further separated 
from something. In fact there swns to be a clear tendency for generics like I. 
, nrhe orange is romid" to occur more frequently in passages where there is 
some degree of explicit comparison with a related group or set involved, e.g. 
comparing oranges with bananas. As an initial teaching strategy one might 
begin with the generali^^ation that generics such as **An orange is round" tend 
to be uschI in descriptive (rather than comparative) discourse where the charac- 
teristics of the group are being enumerated, or where a model is being con- 
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strutted. C;t*nerki« of the r> pt' in C appear to used most tHJumicndy where 
group attrthutt's are hviu^ discussed and where there are no itHnparixoiis being 
made or models prt>posed, that is» in taxes where the |L(eneraIi/atton is some- 
what less a cvtttral element in the disunirse. 

A fourth fnnctitni of artiiles is to indieale distance- from the Self. The Self 
%'erxus Other dtmension m an explanation of c-ertaiti ^rarninatical phenomena 
eiMiies from many sources ineluding jespersen's notion of familiarity" and 
CcK>|>er and Ross* ( 1975) ust- of distance from Self or Kgo. Iluise two concepts 
will l>e used to acxxumt for certain cases %vhere one has tt) cfuKise between 
the definite article or no article— probably the most dilficult set of decisions for 
the learner. The basic ctmsideratiou is whether or not the speaker and listener 
are thought to Ih' inside or iiutside of the boundaries of some group or institu- 
tion. As will be demiMistrated bt low, the general rule is something like: If an 
object(s) is uontvived of as close to Self, then no attide is used, if something 
IS closer to the Other (outsitle a boundary), the definite articit is used. For 
example, one of the natives would probably not say: 

(9) The natives are restless tonight. 

unless he was trying to chahL;( his identity. The definite article in (9) suggests 
to the listener that the speaker is not a nu'mber of that group. 

Part Two: A Conceptual Framework for Article Usage 

The remaifider of this paper is a discussion of the categories of Figure 
One. Wlieu usiii^ this framework as a teaching tool, going through an expanded 
version of Figure One, uith munerous examples, set*ms to \h* a good review 
for advanc^Hl students. For less advanced students only small pieces" of the 
prt^entation in Figure One slundd be used— in tH«ijuncti(m with Inith inductive 
and deductive instnutioti in articles and related grmnmatical units. 

First we will examine concepts marked as unbounded, category I in Figure 
One. Proper Names and Conmion Mames are bounded. The term "name" was 

A. IVtKessts» ahstnKt ideas, iii.isscs, 
I. Cuiuepts uvt thntj^;ht of .is / Y----^ aitivitifs. rtc. 

H (.'roups wht»it' the titunhcr (i{ 

lllt nilH lS IS fiut !t'!c'\;int. 

chosen primarily btiaose in some causes gerunds, iuHnitives and adjectives — in 
addition to nouns — lan Ik- objettified. The choice its to whether something is 
to Ih' treated iUi lH>unded is simply a matter of what the speaker wants to focus 
on. PrtHvr Names and CiHumon Names can. at least in principle, all have 
unbounded fi>unteq>arts Tlierefore, the terms "prope^r nouns and coinn.on 
nouns" are not used, to avoid the confusion of "changing' lab< Is back and forth. 
In other words, the n(ition "noun" in this system is not soniehow more "basic*' 
than "adjective . .\n adjectiv<' dm's not function as a noun, it is either bounded 
or unbounded in the same way that a noun can r€*prt»sent e'ither category. 
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Catt ^ory lA oi ui»Ikmui<U(I toiut pts is imnlv up of expressions such as: 

(10) doiKiii^. histiiiv, wafer, iiuiiietioii 

all of whieh eati he » \prt ssr.{ .is IxHiiuled (e.«.. the daiuinK o{ Fred Astaire. 
the history tif Bra/il. a ulass t.t uater. the iiuliu-tioii ot John Doe). Also in this 
category are the otihouuded i«.rKj [)ts m the (oIIouhik pairs: 

(11) to efmreh/to thv ehureli, tt» hed/t(i the hed, to prison/to the pri.son. 

Diseases and illnesses th..t .ire ptn .-ived as nnlunindetf (not (»f «\peeted 
short duration). ft»r inst.uKc. 

(12) pt.ho. piieurnoiiia. » anirr. ete. 

are not preeeth-d In artic les Muiderstaiululilv ). whereas more teniporarv ail- 
ments on the orth-r of 

( l;{) I eohl. a broken ami, an upset stomach, the fhi 

iM-e treate<l as h.«.i!d eoneepts Tlie re.tsoii for the definite arfieh' with "the 
flu" may he due to tlie f:ut that that parfttular illness is one that is often 
thought o( us eonnnu in waMs'. (}...t is, we only deal with otie rnrrent strain 
at a time (each strain luinu of ulatixely short duration for an individual). 
One rather unpleasant ct»unter example here is 

(II) diarrhea 

Could it I • that nati%c speakers think of if as hein^ interminable? Nt.tice that 
in tlie »up!iennsms for dianhea, .is is tlie case with iu:mv euphemisms, the 
definite* artic le is nsetl 

( 15) the rims, the tiots 

Euph.-misms m rel.itton to the uraimnar are obiecfs" in tlutt fhev are .separated 
from normal urammatKa! processes ami semantii- rules Idioms are likewise 
"ohject.s " in maiiv cases 

Category I IV nnboMiuled lironps (where the exact number of members is 
irrelevant t. uas dis, nssed in lonimiction with I'lgure Tw<». example V, "She 
had inanues" Auam. the kex point is that the speaker has dcvidvd that the 
uuuiher «>f objects mvolvetl is , tther unknown or unimportant This eatt-gory 
also ii-.mles the use of tpiantifiers with groups of objects, e.g.. many, a few. 
a lot i. Not,, that catigory lit only applies to the first mention <if a concept. 
VWu uit was inifialK expressed as unlnmnded is mentioned again it will 
lie marl \ bounded, as in !■ iiiure Two, example V. ".She had the (»ranges". 

N'ex we mo\f to the other basic iategor> in the framework, hounded 
ctmeepts. (lie main reason for making the first distinction in category II the 
opposition hetueen proper and cMniinon nanu-s w.is that proper names generally 
have a uniqueness by \utue of the name itself (e.g. Detroit) and are considered 
hotnided. That uin.pieness carries over even to prop«'r names that are preee<led 
hy the ilefintte artit '■ \ student i an say. "I li\e in Tnifeil States " and Im- 
O 
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under^UHKt l>rcausi- i)f thv omh-xt. Proper Naiiirs tonstitiite a larRe number 
of Vuvpti<?iw' ill fiiuNt i;runiniars. Ihv iilra of houiidaries ht'lps to t^xplain 
iMony of thmv irrr^iilaritirs;* First notice that A I is the eoiiverse of A2p 



IIA Pri»iHT Naiur< 




a. Where a IVc^per Name is, hy it^^etf, suffit ieHt 
identitieatuHi. 

h. VVlw re a eoneept (PiopeT Name) Is thouglit of as 
close tti the St-lf. 



WluTf a Tniper Name, hy itself, vvouki not hi* 
^ \ ^^^^ eonsklc'ied siiffiei(*iit ich^iitiHiatiiHi. 

V^^^^,^/*"^ h. VVhtTf a v<»iKt»pt (Pn>|>er Name) is thought ol 



thought of as 
close tt» Other (ciiitsuh* of a iHniiidary). 



Category A l a pr(»|M r names witfi sttlReient idt ntifieation siieh that they 
do nut 4»rihnaidv need an additional boundary (stgnah^d by a definite article), 
wonid be niunes sueh as: 

(16) (ieori^o Washington. Ringo Starr. 

However a proper nann» of that type ecndd still recpiire an article if, for 
instance, tht re weie more than one Ringo Starr in the domain of the discourse. 
Ill tliat case Aii would apply (i.e., Tlie Ringo Starr who sang with the 
Beatles), since without the extra lM>undary that person i^>nhl tiot lie identified. 
Other example's nhere A2a is relevant include: 

( 17 ) llie RtK'ky M(nnitains. The V^i'ne/uelan (Jovenimerit. The Detroit 
River. 

Witbcmt the artich\ none ot the concepts in (17) are bouFided, As was the case 
with nited States ' abo\e, the cfiancr of a student being misunderstood is 
slight. However, he shonid miderstand the principle involvtxl. Tlie second 
example in (17) is inlcresting. Without the article it would refer to an un- 
bounded prtKfss. a way of doing things—not to the official government of the 
country, llie De troit Rive r" is also revealing. What is the In'st way to explain 
why we muvt ha\e the tiefinite article in thaf expression"'* It can he handled 
rather neatly usmg the conct^pt of botmdaries, ah>ng with the model of a 
ce>mputer trying to dei iphe r that noun phrase. If the aunputer were to come 
ti» a \\(jril like "Dt^tnut \ it would atitomatically tag it as a hounde d wncept, 
a proper name— not a mothfie'r. Without the intnHluctory article, the com- 
puter wonfd have* to go liack and reinteq>ret "I)e troit * when the word "river** 
ap|H>aretl Tl)t» presenc-e of the definite article, however, would signal that 
what follows turds an e xtra IxMmdary, thereby anticipating the* word "river** 
or scnne otheT object. 

Next cemsieler the eliffe're'uce between Alb antl A2b. cle>se to the S^'lf versus 
chise' te> ()the»r. Alb is e'onc<Tned. pritnarily, with cases where a name is neirnially 
precedexi h\ ilu de*finite' article but whiih, in e veryday usage*, are often said 
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withcHit the* urticliv 'Il^tvse are* u |iarti(*titar cause of cHUifttii^ion fttr students. 
Exatnpirs (IS) thrcm^lk (21) illustrate the prohlem: 

(IK) I work at The University uf Michigan 

•(19) I %v(>rk at University ti{ Michigan.^ 

•(2I») I work at the U of M 

•(21) I %vork at U. of M 

The nih' as to which of those four fonus one uses in etuiversattcm tnvolvi^ a 
consideration whether tlu- s{H*aker and/ or listent*r are in some way thought 
to Im' fainihar with or within the iKuniciaries of that institution. For instances 
if cme were in Ann ArUir. talking to someone else from that same city, he 
wcmKI prohahly use either (19). (2l>) or (21)— as op|>osetI to (18). There are 
hvo print iples at work in thcKse (*xaEuph*s. Tlie first principle, ciiscussed in Piatt 
(1974) anti elsewhere, is that you only use alfhreviattons with other people 
wht> are familiar with the institution and where there would !>e no resultant 
and>iguity. Seetuid. the definite article sigtuds thai what follows may hi' 
separat«*d. or distant, from scnneihing else. To use (18) with a salt^ clerk, for 
j^oinpit*, at a store in Ann .Arl>or might very possibly he perceived as an 
att«^nipt to sounil imp(»rtant. putting more sm*ial distance than necessary bcv 
tween the i*nstonuT and the clerk. It almost says. ''I need to give you the full 
title stui-e I assunu* yinx may ntit Ik* sufficiently familiar with the shorter fonn(s) 
to rec«igni/e wfiat I an* referring to." To use no article is to shan* a level of 
informality, to nnply that — a lt*a.st on this matter — we are both within some 
hoimdary (soeial or pcTtatning to mutually shared information). If one were 
distant frtKti Ann .\r!>or, (^ou\(*rsing with sofnt*<Hie relatively unac*cfuainted with 
The University ol Michigan, he would probably use (18). E^camptc-s (22) and 
(23) are cWly related to (IS; through (21), 

(22^ OenuKTats are in etmtrol of both houses. 
(2^'i) Ihe DenuHTats are in control of both houses. 

Wlieu would a DemiHTat say (23)? As was the case in (9). "The natives are 
rt*stlf»ss'\ normally, if vou are a niend>er of a group — within the Innuidary of 
the grtfup — you do not use the article unless you are trying to sound "objective *. 
In (it) the speaker wants tlie listener to think that he is in some way "outside" 
of the* group. In (22) the* speaker might be either a member of the group or 
he might simply be signaling that it is unimportant to him whether he is con- 
sidered "one of them", 

AnotluT example of the distancing (effect is the case of 

(24) The Fon/ 

on the television program ■*ffap{)y Days", The characters name shifts in certain 
situations fnnn "Fon/' (short for "Fn?i/<Telhr ) or "Fon/ie" (the intimate* fonn) 

^Tlle asterisk is nseii hvrv to refrr U> examples that are wnsider'^l tingriinimatlc^al cir of Qties* 
tfonuMc* itMiiitiiiiticulit^ to voiiie s|M*aker.s. 
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to (21) us his stahw vUiui^^vs ham "one of the Kang" to s«|H-rstar. In fact the 
churattrr. himself, svctm to havt- \h'vu thr ouv to t-stahllsli tUv M\v Thv Fonz 
by rfffrriiiK tc» hiinscU m that inaitiifr wht'iu vt-r ht- did ««.u'thiiifr sjHrtai'uIar! 
Thf extra h.HUKlarv si m s to sft him ott froin (»r(hiiar> n.nrtals. 

Ilie other >, catt ^,.rv ot fH.iindeil etineept.s. 11 B. is Cou.huhi Names. 



IIB 

N.MIIfS 




.1. W lu U' .1 t oiu» pt (Coiiiiimn !V;iitir) is tlioitfilit of as 

1 lost' to titr Srl{. 
l>. \\ lu'if :i ( otiiiiKni \.»nf IS usi-d in a m-iicrir <-t»ttcxt. 



.1. WliiTf a tuiKt pt it pri-Nfitts iH'w infortitatuHi in a 
discoitrsc. 

I) \\ Iific a ( jittittion \atiu' is iistxl in a ^ciicrii- coiitcxt. 



a. U In n a t iinti'pf n prt si-iits sliiirrd itiforttiatittii in a 

iHsilUMSf. 

!». U'lu-n- a ("otJitiKni N.tnif is umhI in a ^ruerit- ('(>iit<'Xt. 

Ohservf that ni thr C.HMnioti Nantes t atenory therr an- husically thrt-e distinc- 
ti««is or oppos.t.in.N uen,-rii non u.-neric. neu/shared information am! close to 
Self /Other. 

Cate^tirx lIBIa is the- connu«)n nanu- coimterpart of IlAll> (proper names 
pej prettthnu tlirm seen as tlosr k. ihe Self.) Compart' (2.5) with 

(25) TeaduTS can n<>{ as^irr on whic h m» t),od is the hcst 
(-26) llw tcathc-rs can not aj^ree on which method i.s the best. 

A teacher nn>;ht nsf (26> in a sptK-ial context, for instance, if he were serving 
as a represfntattxe for a ^nnip ,.f teachers. By siiriialinj; that he c«on.sidered 
himsfit to hr ontsiile of thr s^ronp lor a specific pnrjxisr. he wt»nld in effect 
Ik- th-niamimg t<. he treated differently. The |>(mcr (,f shifting honndaries is 
xery ch-ar when a spoke.s|Hrson f<.r a crowd snddenly changes his point of 
rc-fereiKv in his spree h from "wr" to the peopi*-". 

(:ateg(»ry !b. gcnrric contexts where the simph- plural fomi is used, has 
iM-en t.mched n{>on ni rxajr.plr (;. Figure Fonr. "Oranges an- ronnd." Although 
the pinral n.Mm ts nsed. referrmg to things that c<.nKI he counted, the focus is 
more on im-n.hership in a gronp than on the fiatnr.- <rf the individual members 
theni.selves .)r the characteristic sof this gronp rclaSive to s(Hne other gronp. 

The basic consnh'ration mxolved fHtwren (he use of (he definite and 
inch-hmte articles in cateiior.es IIB2 versus 11 B3 is whe-ther nnupu-ness is seen 
by the speaker as imi)ortant or not. That is crucial in situations such as (27) 
and (2.S). assuming that Inith sentences ctmid serve t(» introduce the .same 
object (the lK>y) int(» the- c-(mversati«»n for the first time, and that the listener 
had no previous knowledge of the boy. 
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(27) A boy who lives down the' street is sick. 

(28) The lH>y wilt) Ii\t s down the stre€»t is sick. 

In both cases tlie subject \s toUowt il by a n htiw clause, but for some re^ason 
the siH^ttker feh it \mis uttessary to dt*si^uute the suf>ject in {2H) as beinjr 
unique. Some of tUv ct>ndittt>ns for deeemiiniiig uniqueness will be listcnl in tlie 
discuK!kion of H;U. 

B2a represents the "first rnerition" or 'new infonoation" function of tlie in- 
definite article. It uui( jiiencss is niuiuportaiil and it is the first referencv io 
a coitnnon name, a uinvept will i:rner;d!v In* preceded by an indefinite article 
as in (27). 

B2!) is what has btvn'carlit r referred to as the generic use of the indc^finite 
articio ^ example tl in Figure Kour. "An orange is round"). The reason for 
putting? the ge neru huK tiiMi here, as a categciry of the ctnnmoii name function, 
is that the speaker, by selcvtinii this fonn of the generic, has chosen a bounded 
object— u ctMi inon nante-^to be an example of a bounded ijroup. The choice 
of which nu'niber. the umqueness division, is not relevant. 

(^att^ory WX the use o{ the definite article with comoKin names, is the most 
compb»x Like H2. it is divult ii into two subcategorie''s. one related to the status 
of infonuation (shart^l intoimation the other related to generics. B3a repre- 
sents the use of the th finite article in cases wIutc the spc aVcT and the listener 
share c^non^h inhMitiatton ul>out a connnon nan to adec|uately identify it in 
that particular disitMirse. There are at least tour sources of that infonuation; 

i. I'liiiii prrMdus U \t ur c<invcrsatiun. 




the^ 




II l''!tMit uttlutt i\iv tittftu phiast 



III. rlic pristiMjl }us(i»rv id tht> 



l\' h'tuiit sittitt' .tspi'i ( oi (lie situation. 



I From ^^ri i-toffs trvt or nr^ncrxatupn Tluit is what is commonly referred 
to as the "prexions ruention' tuhition. cases where the object has bc*en 
exfilkitltj mtrodnct d priot to tlic time" when it is attain referred to. Whitman 
(1974^ reported that this ftnutioti acx^nmts for only about fifteen percent of 
the uses i»f the definite article it is. nonetheless, generally taujiht first. 

II- From u ithin the nofm phrase. In this case the infonuation needed to 
uniqu<*ly identitx an object cotue s from n construction such as a relative clause, 
a prepositional phrase, a post posed adjective: 

(21)) the tat that ate the* salami, the son <if John Doe the [^resident elect. 
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As dt^niH^ d l arlif r. just becaus^e the tnfonnation that cciuld potentially make 
an ohjtHr unique is in the senteiitt- {or uonn phrase) dm-s ni>t necesKurily mean 
that the speaker will treat it as uui<|ue. as in exaniph's (27 and (28). Some- 
times the Idgir ol the eunstruetioii.s dictates uiitctneiiess: 

(30) the In-st. the least nieniorahle. the only child at the party. 

There are maii>- aphonstie txprt .ssions (and iditmis. as discussal earlier) that 
recpiirt* the definite article: 

(31) the ntore the uienit t, the early bird ijc ts the wtirnL 

III. From ihr personal liixtot of tin imrtkiihints This category refers to 
private, shared knowleil^r that iouUl not he eorreelly niterpreted by "outsiders" 
on linguistic or cultural jirounds ahme: 

(32) I low is; the leg c^nnnig? 

IV From tfw situatioft Hawkins (1974) breaks down the situation into 
context tyiw's For this anal\ sis wr will use only four of his calcKories, collapsing 
some functions that H.iwkins. for theoretical reasons, deals with separately. 

A. Till- ohji ct is visihie. 




^ H. Thf " lari^er sitn.itton' 



( KiiMwUui^f ni ph>si( .tl or enttural 



'D. (^('iiriat knnwlrd^e. 

Category A is \\\\Kiv the objevt is visible to both the speaker and the listener: 
{X\) llease pass ihv ntitcracker. Sweet. 

As an e xatopK' ot eatetjorx H Hawkins c ifrs a hypothetical situation where hvo 
people- approaih a ft iiee and one says: 

(34^ Watch ont tor the do}?/' 

ewen theui^h the dog is not in sight. Another example would be: 

(^15) I went to the firestation this morning. 

In lM>th tnstancts. the situation dictates there %vas (or is going to be) one. 
uni4|ue objt c t ifisolxt-d. Vhv situation plus the definite article gives the listener 
all the mfonnaeiiHi he needs. Category C refle c ts knowledge of physical or cul- 
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tural structure. For itistanci\ if an automohile has been introduced then almost 
every port of the aiitoinobite can he referred to as nnic{ue (bounded): 

(36) They rippt d off the honi, the niufHer, the tires and the radiator. 
The saine goc*^ for a wcHidiiig: 

(37) The bride» thv grocnn, the ringbearer and the ushers left after the 
difuier. 

Category general knowledge; c<nicenis etmmum niunes of thhigs that are 
thought of as lH*ing inhert*ntly uni{{ue: 

(38) the sun, the mocin, the air, etc. 

The last category of inmunon nanies, IIB3b, deals with generics that make 
use of the deBnite article. Exatnple I in Figure Four, Hlie orange is round", 
was discussed earh(*r. It may Ih' helpful for the student to think of the deBnite- 
generic as ini|K>sing another boundary on an indefinite-generic^ allowing the 
possibility cif a .strcmger contrast. Obserxe the difference between 

(39) A rich jH^rson eventually gets a facelift. 

and 

(40) Tlie rich person eventually gets a facelift. 

(40) set*ms ti> Ih' a iKiteutiully better form to use in a discourse dealing with 
compari.son« e.g., comparing the rich uith the p<K>r. Also, c*on.sider the relation- 
ship between (41> ^nd (42): 

(41) T^ has ivliiskers. (in the generic se*nse) 

(42) Tlie cats have whiskers, (also in the generic sense) 

(41) can understmHl as referring to housecats, but (42) — not a generic in 
the usual sens<* — xmns to refer otdy to the set of species of cats, e.g., lions, ^ 
tigers, houseiats. (42) almost invites a comparison with some bounded gioup 
of e<|ual biological rank. It is almost as if (42) has ouv more boundary imposed 
on it than d(H*s (41 ). 

Some Conclusions and Suggestions 

This brief overview, or "nuip" of some a^^pects of the use of articles is 
based on s<*veral assumptions as to how grammar—and aiticles in particular — 
should Ik* taught. In the framework presented in Figure One, the \isual and 
spatial feature*s of the diagram are assmned to be beneficial to the learner in 
helping him literally wT the rc4ati(n)ships involved. It is "assunied** because 
this approach has not bt^n tried without the accompanying graphic displays. 
Tlie whole itlea of bcMuularies would be impossible to explain withcmt some 
kind of visual support. It would be similar to teaching without a chalkboard. 
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tUvrv IS ««.u. .u....d..tal , xul.„c.- tin- n-ahty ..t tl... t,ainfw,»rk f..r st.tdoiits. 
M.m. t Ml. ..,„• sUuU ut. .Uu r. t.xi,.« to . vplaii. xvhv an arfulr hrh^.K^cl in a 
|»artui,l.,r .Hx.r.mrtH't.f has utKn.nwiously {>„inUtI iu tUv air t., tlu- i.ua.tui 
- u.,a«.. on he imnwssatk Ur h.ul Ti, his ,„i,Kl-u «Oik or ..„„r alU-r tho h'aiiie. 
uork Iia(i Im ih pn'M iitrit ni < lass 

P"* v. rsM. <)fh. t np(,uxitum. as pr. s..iif.-<! i„ innjnmtiot. uitl, the i'dca 

IHT,„K ar...s. has u. m rat. tl ch-rafilt- i.,t..n st a,n.m« stuih-i.ts. it is d case 

xvlh-n. th«. m..n.ma, x.vn.s to hr ,rf^trfi^^ s..„„.thi,m ,,1 th.- . way Endwh 
sin-alcrrs cate-uori/.- th. xxorM To {«• ahir t<. < hoos.- iH-twivn nsiuK .... .ulivie 
* i.r tl.«. d.ln„tr ..rtUl.- o(t.n n,,..i.rs a th.»ro..uh uudcrsUnuliu^ of tht- native 
'^IH-ak... s n„Kvi»t ot S..|f Ma„v o.lt.Mvs arc- .....d. hss pronr to p„tti..i( h.n.n- 
^larus o.. o.,uvpls To .solaf or fr.itv i.. an ichs». (hat is. to treat it as an 
nf.Mvt. ...ax U. to th..,k ahout U wry MUni>th (\M,o.f l?r,I). Kor n.aiiy 
sl.uhMts .a iM.uhsh as a vv.m.l Ia.,,m.a«.. that pr.Hrss ts cp.itr ahc-n t.. their, 
.mi. uay ot «atrH,»r./im .-vpc-rifiKv. Oiur t.,.(hTsfoo«l. {.oxv.xfr it n.uv help 
to expla... SO.M. ..fh. ruis.. .rratiopal h..g..istu. and vcH ial hehaixo. on the part 
ot native ».[»eakets. * 

A key .p.ext,oH ... f.-ac lun^ articles has („ („•: Kxai tlv h,m i.,.porta..t are 
art.eh.s ..-lahu- to ..(fu-r str.ic f.nes.^ h, (er,..s of the »t.Kle..t's ahihiv just to 
eon.,..n...cat. hasu n.for.M >tio„. a.ticles a.,- prohahlv h-ss i..,,H.rtan(. How much 
t.rm- sh<mM Uv ..Hnfted f. ...akiui; th.- stmUnt he ahh- to use artich-s accurately? 
Ma.iv stuches haxe s\umu that a.tiehs are aeq..iretl not in isoh.tion. I,„t rather 
!" 7' >fr.ut,.res. That xvonlcl in.plv that .>ne in.portant 
reaelnnu st..a, .4V is sfn-sxiou the stro,.« infer.vlatc(h,ess of artieh-s xvith other 
tjan»..,atic-.^l ,.,„ts h. faet. o..e of the ^...poses of this tvpe of fran.exvork and 
UK' ..-seareh o,. (>o,„.dar.. s ,s to sh<m hou vari..,.s pnKrssc^ are related hoth 
Inn.tionajlx ami fonuaify 

T. at h.t.u .i.t.elex fo xfnd, ..ts of xariot.s h-xels <»t K.nrlish (.roficiency makes 
o..e a\xa,e of ppare.it pa.adoN. Atlxaneed Ntu(le..t.s a.e eapahle of hene- 

^" .»ft'"tion to thi- praamaties or stti.atiot.al aspects of 
arf.cles ^ and othrt u.a!M...af.. a! p.oeesses) ,„ xvaxs that are xxcl? heVond the 
he^'.f,...„^ stndent \dxa..ced stndc-..fs can he askcd.to xvrhaUv: create nmtexts 
uf,..h ahnost anx ,so!at.-<l s..,»t<-..c.- .niuhf hv appropr.afe. If ha.«lled cor- 
.e< tlx . that sort of . xerusr ( context creafinn cvereises ) can hr a ric h soi.rc-e 
of qran.n.ar. co..x\tsat...., a.,d x . . ahnlary The hepl,ni.,u Nfuh-nt. on th.- other 
• l.a.M . ,a.» ..oe x. rx xxrl! dca! xvith se.,fene..s ..„t of context xxher. xxorkin^^ on 
arf.cles. etc I he confrxts t.n.xf he prox ith d, I vplicit. co.....>„i.ieatixv sifnatioiis 
sce.n to p.oxidc- the !u ^{ teachu.i. tooU tit that h xel. One ^. r.eral .....del of the 
ear....r: aetvpfed manx f.a. hers a..d {{....rists (if o„!v tacitiv). is that the 
-Icat..<-r shonid ,„ox. «.om, nMv).a..ieal activiti.-s foxx-ard ..-oiv ..at.iral cm- 
"'nr.u at.xe a. tixit.es \.e..r.lir.uly. the inpni t.. the h arner sh..nld eha..«e frcn 

.s..lated xe.,t.-... es to lotn;. r ihsconrs.-. Iron.Vallx xx h.-., it c. s t.. teachinc 

artit les. at I. axt. th,- most ..ffeclivr f,.cus f.,r feach. r inpi.^ t., the l.-anu r may 
inst.-ail pronr.sx fmin dis,o..rse I., isolated sent.-.ices. 
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Barrk'. VVitiuitii 147 1 U h.it\ tu a <if tt-miifuTr* /.r^ iMtif^Ut s Sfodrmrs fi5. 4. 6^-80. 
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Listening Skills the Elementary ESL Class 



Ano Uhl Chomot 



Un*verf ity of Tews of Aiitfifi 



Compettuct* in listening is t ssential for children learning English as a second 
language if they are to participate fully in En^ish speaking situations. The 
level of c-ompetenee needed is greater than - le recall of material. 

A Listening Model incorporating a V^rarchieal sequence of listening 
skills describe six ctignitive levels involve^: in developing listening ctnnpetence: 
discriminatitm, recognition, recall, analysis, inference and evaluation. The 
Listening Model can be used to select and classify diflFerent ESL listening 
activities m that a sequential program can be planned for elementary school 
use. 

A set of criteria for designing and or adapting ESL listening activiti^ 
for the eteuH^ntary school is described. The^ criteria are based on relevant 
research and mcthcxiology drawn from two primary soiuces: secon «ary level 
foreign language listening comprehension approaches, and elementary lan- 
guage arts listening programs for native speakers of English, 

The goal is to provide the classroom teacher with guidelines and a 
framework that can be used to design an effective listening component for 
the ESL program. 

Rationale for Teaching Lisfening 

The skill erf listering is often neglected in the classroom, yet students spend 
a large proportion of their time in school listening {Logan, Logan and Pater^on, 
1972, pp. 44 45). This is particularly true at (he elementary school level (Wilt, 
1975. pp. 626-636). Younger children have to learn a great deal through their 
ears becaus.- their reading skills are still at the beginning stages (Donoghue, 
1971, p. 145). The child who is acquiring English as a second language needs 
to develop listening comprehension skills not only to understand what is going 
on in the cla&s, but also to participate in English speaking situations outside 
the school. 

Most English as a foreign language textbooks have some listening compre- 
hensi^ni exercises, but frequently the listening practice provided is limited both 
in quantity and in variety. Specific instnictionai materials for improving aural 
comprehension are available for sec^mdary and adult leamer$ (Morley, 1975). 
but not for the jounger stu<!''nt v^hose needs, interests and abilities are dif- 
ferent. The elementary ESL teacher often has to devise supplementary listening 
activities if the listening skills of children who are learning English as a second 
language are to be fully developed. 

We aF know that there are different kinds of listening. The kind of aural 
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attention we expend when listening to back^ound music is ciuite different from 
the kind of attention given to an interesting lecture or to the filling station 
attendants direc*tions wlien we are lost in a strange city (Donoghue, 1971, 
pp. 145*149)« For pur)n>ses of language learning, we etMtc»entrate as teachers 
on the skills of /.^entive Hstening, with the inunedtate goal that «»f comprehen- 
sion (Chastain, 1976. p. 278). Onit» the second language learner can compre- 
hend the meaning of an oral message, we would then like to devekip die same 
listening skills needed by the native speaker, that is, listenntg f«)r informatiiin 
and critical listening, which implies evaluation of the oral mt*ssage (We er 
and Futherford, 1974. pp. 1146-1150; Tutolo, 1975. p. 1108). 

In the hterature on deveU>[>ing listening skills in a sec*ond or foreign lan- 
giiage, a hierarchy of skills is generally postulated with suggested types of 
listening activities for each level (CThastain, 1976, pp. 293-301; Rivers, 1975, 
pp. 93-104; Valette and Disick, 1972, pp. 141 142), A typical hierart-hy describes 
the lowest level listening skill as the ability to discriminate the sounds of the 
new language. The next higher level concerns perception of the message con- 
tained in a word or group of words. Tlie third level involves auditory memory, 
the ability to remember meaningful sequences of speech. The fourth level is 
generally described as that of compreltension Some authors feel ♦hat initial 
comprehension umst necessarily bt* thnnigh the mediation of the first language, 
and that comprehension directly *he sectnid language and long term retention 
is characteristic of the fifth lev^ ; i . he listening skill hierarchy (Chastain, 1976, 
pp. 291*292). In teachiag a fo,« . . anguage the goal for many teachers is this 
fifth level, and when students • « * suc«»ssfully recall the factual information 
they have listened to and respin. i to it in the target language, this goal has 
been attained. 

In the literatiue on developing the listening skills of elementary school 
native speakers of Knglish. similar kinds of skill hierarchies have been proposed 
(see Logan, Logan and Taterson. 1972. pp. 5S-56; Ramanauskas, 1974, pp. 1142- 
1145; Weaver and Rutherford. 1974. p[:. 1149-1150). A good example is one 
developed by Kellogg ( 1971, pp. 127428). In it the lowest level is acuity, the 
ability to hear fiomially. The second level is discrimination and the third is 
comprehension. Kellogg's main interest is at the comprehensive level, which he 
further divides into four hien>rchical levels. The lowest of these recpiires the 
listener to recall the data heard, and appears to be similar to the third level of 
auditory memory de^scrihi^d in the foreign language listening skill hierarchy. 
The next three levels of Kellogg's model recfuire increasingly complex cognitive 
operation of analysis. Kvnthe^is and applicati(ms. Certain types of questions are 
provided which serx e to illustrate the comprehension level at which the listener 
has received the oral message. A similar analysis of the cwn prehension level of 
listening is pmvide»d by Tutolo (1977, p. 263), who divides it into components 
of hteral comprehension, interpretations, and critical listening or evaluation. 
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TeachiriK aiid LraniiiiK Kii^ltsh m a Second language 



An ESL EJstenttig Model 

Coiniut'litusiufi U^yutni thr iviM Wvv\ is oUku nut u n-alLstic ^oal fcir the 
IcurncT ut Kimlish a% a forfinn larimumtv particiilarlv if tfir ctu irotiinmt is not 
an Kh«lish s|n akinn tint-. Htmrvc i. thr vhiUl Iraniiui; Knj;lisli as a second 
ratlMT than as a torriun lanL;ttat;r will c irntually {»f using Knglish as a language 
of instinc tit.n. ami thi N tt^re ht tnls to i\cs v\vp iistt ning skills In yimil the recall 
\v\t \ in oiilrr to rtMnpete snnrssfiilly in an Enntish lanpia^i^ emironuient. A 
synthesis of the hvo tvpts of listening skill hierarehies descrihed above can 
provide for tins clnUl a setpuiKv ol listening skills ranging from initial sound 
diseriniination. thiongh ret all (if inftmnatiMH. ami on to the higher levels of 
eritieal listening. 

Table I presents a [Uop >se(l hit»rarehv of listetiing skills that provides a 
s<'qnt'ntial plan for tearfiiim listi- .in^ in t^ltnu ritarv school KSL programs. 

TABI,K 1 
F!Sl. Listciiin^ Model. 

(N'KMittiw iViKcss Steuhnt Beluvinr ' 

« Kv.ihMriori .1. afhitivr mterpntation ~ 

l>. tiansfrr to real life 
situations 

^ Inft rrtHf a. dravvinjij tMmcfiisi7m!r 

b. prt*<lkting outcufne 

c. nn<!erstandin^ new words 
from context clues 

* Analvsis ;i. tth^ntifyinu main idea 

l>. sefecting principal points 

^ ntLiIl J. reniendxTing details ' 

!». reniendxTing sef|iienc<» 

2 Hreokinittnii ;i. idt ntifyinu wi>rd meanings 

U, identifying reeomhination 
sentences 

I f>isenr!inMtu>n .i pereeivin^fsonntl omtrasts 

f». perceiving wmd cnntrast.s 
c. |>ert'eMVinj? <*ontrasts in 
se»ntence types 



I be ftrst level skill involves diseriinination of sound.s both in isolation and in 
words, apid (lisiTifntnation of senteiut* patterns. At the second level the li.stener 
must reeogni/e a.s meaningful bt)th individual words and .sentences containing 
familiar elements. Ihe third level re(|uires detailed and se<juential recall of 
material heard. At the fourth lex t l the listener begins to think analytically about 
what has bf*en beard and must select the principal points and ihe main idea. 
At the fifth kwl skills of inference are used to listen between the lines in order 
to understand implied meanings. Ry the sixth level the listener is able to eval-- 
flit • what is ht\ird and io interpret it in terms of personal experience. 
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Thf student h«'!ia\i.irs drvirilx d lor t at h lv\v\ rt-prc-st-nt types of (ibjectivcs 
for listfiiiuK iuttxttits hix.iKiim thr six l.xcN of it)i;iiitivf prtK.NScs Tf»' hi-- 
havlors sptvififtl aw n prtstntattvc .»nly its aiiilttioiial l«!ia\i<»rs can hv flitittd 
at each of tfu- lf\«-!s. 

Tlie Ijsttitiiijr Moth I can Iw hs.hJ to svlvvt and tliissify difrcreiit kinds of 
listfniug utti\itus thus rstal.!ishtu^ a t»aihin« scvpuiut" for tUvuu Each skill 
level huilds on thr prrct-dinK ..lu^. so that tho act|uisitton «>f listrnitig skills is 
cuttiuluttvt'. 

Criteria for Listeninfii Activitieft 

In si'lt'ttiti^ or tlf\»-I. .inn listfniim actixitit-s ttTtain tritcria sfunild be 
esttthlishfd in ortirr to t iisurt- that a listt-nin" activit) is a learning rather than 
a men'Iy ret reatiiHial expt rience. Various eriteria have hern proposed lH)th by 
foreign language tru thmlologists tChastain. 1976, p. 280, Rivers. 1973. pp. 60. 
76-78, 91-92) and elc inentar> sch«K>l language arts specialists ( Hollingswortb. 
1972. pp. 267 2ftfi. Logan. Logan and Paterson. 1972. pp. 55-56 Donoghue 1976 
pp. 143- 144) * 

The first criterion in s«»lecting an educationally sound listening acti\ ity can 
be accontpiished by the idetttiKc ation of its learning objective ( Hollingsworth. 
1972. p. 267). A description of what the child must do in the activity can be 
matched to the cognitiw pn)ccss it refleits. as identified on the Li.stcning Model. 
If the child will he discriniiiiatiiig arne and different sounds, then the learning 
objcttive will !»e found at Lewi 1 of the Li ;t.-ning Model. If the child will 
have to recall the plot of a stt>r\ . tlun the learning objective will be found at 
Level ;l. It there is no apparent nuitch between the pr()|Josed behavior and an 
Identifiable ctJgnitive- process, then the teacher slundd question the specific in- 
structional value of the listening activity, as many so-called listening activities 
resemble party games nunc than planned learning experiences. 

The second criterion involves selection of material at the appropriate in- 
terest h'vel Kven though a fifth grader and a first grader are at the beginning 
stage of learning Knglish and need to develop the ability to discriminate con- 
trasting soinid.s. they will probably not want to engage in identical listening 
activities. I he atlditit>nal maturity of t'le older child as well as the fact that he 
is literate in his first language will make it possible for him to engage in a more 
sophisticated listening acti\it\- than is pcissible for a preliteratc yoimger child. 
Listening sehvtioiis and the visuals that accompany them .should be meaningful 
to the children who use thern. Voimgcr children may be interested in animals 
and storylMK>k characters, when as older chiltlren would find comic book and 
television henH-.s more appt'aling. 

A third criterion to ctmsider is the length of the listening activity. Voting t 
chttdreii have short att« ntion spans and it is difficult for them to sit quietly for 
extended lengths of time. Active listc'ning should not last longer than a few 
minutes, and responses to listening should be as varied and as active as possible. 
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SluHt listniiii^ JctiMlif's ran hv rqu-atrd with variations frviiuvi f\y in order to 
itHsure aiienjuatf practuv. fiiit tlttldrtMi can Ui-finit* listless if thi . are expected 
tif listen iittently for tnt^re than a lew tinniites at a time. 

\ fonrth eritcritm cimccriis the use ot other langimKc skill: <n tfie listening 
activity. YtMUiii children who are just bejrinninir to read and rit<^ should en- 
gage in eoinph tclv oral ai tiMties in dexelopitijj their listeninf kills, but older 
children who an rcatlini; and writing with s. uu- case may pi ^i.^ihly combine 
these skills witli a Iiste»nm; acti\U (Hi\crs 1975. pp. 70 77 fl(wever, the 
teacher shonltl evaluate i hihircn on the listcni!l^ aspect of the activity, not on 
siH-akinic. readim; or writiuij ahilitv. Because it is often dilficnlt to separate the 
skills in deternnmnu whether a dilhculty is causetl by inadequate ability in 
listeniM^ ()r in one ot the otiicr skills in a j^vcii exe? st», it is often more satis- 
factor, to nsc listenim; exercises in which the respoi *cs involve physical move- 
inent. idetdification of pii tntes. drawing or making a paper with numbers or 
symbols. 

The criteria described so far are as applicable to listening activities for 
native speake rs as thev are for learners of English as a second language. Addi- 
tional criteria for tlie ESI. class would include the desirability ot redundancy 
in the li:;tenifig message ( Hirers. 1972. p. W>). hi normal speech a great deal of 
redundancy is proxidt^d {>oth by the .structure of the language and by the para- 
linguistic !)efiavitir of tfie speaker. All of this helps the listener to understand: 
if one part of the message is missed, it is generally repeated in scmie way. 
Foreign language listening exercise s often lack this feature of redundancy, mak- 
ing ct»ni|>rehension njore difficult tlian it has to be. Redundancy should be 
consciously inchidt t! iu all listening activities. Because non verbal behavior 
greatly assists tfie comimuiicatioo process. ^Iie teacher should transmit difficult 
messages personally ratfjcr than through the tape recorder and s!»(mld use the 
gestures, bodv moveatents. pausc*s and intonations tfiat normally accompany 
oral messages. ^ ♦stciiing activities on tape probably need additional verbal re- 
dundant v. ami should not be as difficult as the listening actinties led by the 
teacher personally. 

A sixth criterion for listening activities has to do with the pace at which 
the listening selection is read or recorded. The ideal pace has frecpiently been 
descril^ed as that nonnal to the natixe speaker, ye't teachers have ob;.>cted to 
this rei^>minendatiou. ftH-liiig that learners of a lu w language cannot easily 
understand the natural pace and spct»d of a nati\f speaker. Howe\er, when the 
normal pace is slowed too nuu h. the result is an artifi-ia! sounding segment of 
language without natural intonation contours. The soilutitm lies in length^^ning 
the pauses l>etueen phrases and sentences. These pauses allow the listener to 
priHTSS what has just been beard (Rivers. 1972. p. 96). but since they occur 
at phrase and sentence bomularies. the natural intonation pattern of the lan- 
guage is not altered. 

Tlie seventh criterion can be phnised as a (juestion: Dot»s the pupil know 
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what to listrti for':* By trllin^ chtli!rrEi wluit they shcnild focus their attention 
on. increased liHtetiin^ skill will l>e tiu^re easily attuiniHl. iTius, if the objective 
is to listen for details, the temher might t#»ll the children l)efi>re reading tlie 
listening sekvtion, that they slu^tdd try to renienihtv each thing that hap^H^ns 
in the story. If the ohjt^ctive is to \*ut*ss meaning of new words from context, 
the teacher might write the ueu words on the board before the children hear 
the listc^ning selection. In this way the teachtT provides pupils with advance 
organizers so that they will be mc^ntally set tt) c*mpIoy appropriate cognitive 
strategies in the listening activity that is to follow. 

Finally, the use of a|>pnipriat<* visual aids is advisable for most listening 
activities. Children can attend to the listening selection more easily if they have 
something relevant to look at white tht*y are listening. Tliey can then relate 
what they perctnve through the visual channel to what they are |>erceiving 
througli the aural cluuuiel. and the learning e.xperienct* becxnnes more mean- 
ingful. Needless to say. visual aids should not distract fron! the oral message, 
but shimid pro\ ide a Ukxis for the listener's attention. 

Summary 

('htldreu learning F.nghsh as their second language need to develop listen- 
ing skills in orch'r to function successfully in English speaking environments. 
The type of listening skills m^edtnl g<ies bey<md the recall level frequently set 
as a goal for the foreign learner. 

A synthesis of listening skill hierarchies of foreign language and elementary 
language arts ttuicbtng theories is proposed. This ESL Listening Model pro- 
vidt^ a six level setpience of ctignitive processes inherent in lir*.!ung, from the 
beginning h'vel of discrimination to an advanced level of evaluation. The 
Listening Mcnlel descriln^s the c^>putive proc^ess for each level and lisu *" 'pre- 
sentative student behaviors tliat can be elicited. Teac^ters can use :t t select 
and devise listening acti\ ities with spmfic learning objectives for e:,ch level. 

In addition, u set of critenu for selecting, preparing and presenting listen- 
ing activities is {)n»posed. The puri>ose of these criteria is to . id elementary 
teachers in planning and implementing an educationally and Imguisticallv 
sound listening component for their ESL progn^^m. 
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Tagmemk Cofuepis in the ESL 
Spmkhigj Pronunciation Class 

Williom Crawford ond Beverly Fried 

English Language institute 
University of Michigan 

This paptr th-uls with .tppk.ition .i t.i^tiKinii- loiut pts t„ the Tiui'iitig (.f 
hiiKlish as .1 StHximI L.in>{iia«. S|ut jfii- apptiiaticm t>f tht- i-«itKi pts uf (!) im- 
piut. (2) twrsinrdir. r)) hurarfhy. ami (4) variation, to high-l»xtl siuak- 
m« pnniumiatioti ibssts will disi tisst-tl. 

I'rtatiM« iiuaniiiK as impact o( a lanKiiaRt. unit on the listt-nrr (with form 
as th.- physKuI (<intff>l of the unit; stiKhnts saw tht- rt-sult (impact) of thiir 
utttrante (or ollit-r unit of ciist oiirsf 5 on tht- listtiitT. 

Applying th.. notion ,.f prrspt'ctirr to spt-akinR dills. sttuK-nts were led 
to c-xanmu- hnglish phonology from thn-t- vtt.w|x.ints: thi- static, dtmamic 
and rtiatUnmt persp.vtiv.s. Thv vtori. (or fH^ticU ) |>ersptvtive allowed us to 
hH,k at the suund svstem of Engl. h as being made up of individual particles 
e nnents nr rteins. At this l. u l of analysis the fmus was o,. the eontrusti-e- 
identih< atu.nal featurt s that dislinguLsh individual sound segments their 
variation and physical riMoifestafion. and their distribution in class sequence 
and system. The dtfnamii- (or tcavt ) persptvtive f.Kused upon "the stream 
ot sfHHxU as a single dvi.ainu . moving entity. Attention was drawn to varia- 
tion due to spee,l of utteraniv. placement in a stress group for other phono- 
logical unit*, and spread of phonetic features (via shared eJement). The 
rciatkmal {or fiihl) |HTs|HitiM. alioxved students to transtrnd the traditional 
houndttfies of speaking skills and to ixmsider such notions --s temporal set 
physical spa«f. sm .al spa*,-, r.,. ntal and presiippositional space, and speaker- 
adtiressee-lLstener <»rientation 

The presentation of the speeifie applicj.tion of tagmemics includes the 
development of: self-monitor ing skills, teacher-student error analysis of stu- 
dent six-eehes. pur|>..siv,- pronunciation thr.Migh the use of television games 
(adapted for classr.H.m my), games stressing social inferaetir.n. and material 
presentation (paradigm and matrix display). 

Students it! our advanced le%el speakinR classes showed continued inability 
to correct their own pronunciation errors, and, at the same Hine. were unaware 
of the consequences or impact of their verbal behavior (on listeners). Materials 
baswl on either traditional or generative approaches to language were not sue 
cessful in proxiding students with the necessary tools for self-monitoring and 
self-correcttng. which would enable them to perfonn meaningfully in social 
interacvions with native sjieakers. 

There is a current linguistic approach which provides us with a theoretical 
justification for entering into a discussion of langu ge on the level of social 
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iiitrrat tion. rath<T than a less meaningful Vord^ "phrase**, or ''utteranci*'* level. 
This tht<»r> is TACMEMfCS. developed by Kenneth L. Pike. With the i>ossl- 
bility cif treaeiitg ffwanin^ as the impact of a language unit on the hearer s under- 
stafi(lir>g, |x»rct ptioii. or behavior together witfi the form as the physical mani- 
h'stittg omtvHt of that unit, the students can see the result or impar * of their 
utterances (or other unit of discxmrse) on the listener. ^'Intelligibility" is of 
primary concern here and we stip|>f)rt j. i \ Catfords umclnsicm (1967, p. 149) 
that "UntelUnihUittf losses are ilue to defeitivc srlcdion or rxrcution on the part 
of a speaker, or to tfefective idrntifiaitum or interpretation on the part of a hearer, 
or to a ixHiihinatioo of these f u tors." Catfonl strcsst-s that ( 1967. p. 150) "in as- 
scssifii; the r»»fativc inipt^rtancr for intclli>;il>i!it\ ' oi difFcrciit linguistic forms, it 
(isl . . . niost ini{H^rtant, to dirtvt our attetitton ehiofly to the speakers role, 
as.su!^lin^ tlic hearer to ha\e a medium threshold of intelliaihility; and to inves- 
Hgatc the funetiofial value of fonns and their frequency in crucial context$r 
ragmciiiics pl.ic< s |x»rhaps even greater emphasis on the role of intelligibility in 
stuial tritcractiori. We feel that our students begin to understand the implica- 
tions of their lifiguistic beha<ior wIm'U they see the value of correct pronuncia- 
tion in rt l.itionship to the entire comuumicative act. 

Sofue of the basil- amcvpts of tagnunnic theory which we will outline in- 
chiitc: the {hirtielc, nave, and field pers|>ectives; variation; cliange via shared 
element; pui|>ose. and the form-meaning composite. We will examine the ap- 
plieatic^ns of these prificiples to the ESI. speaking/pronunciation class in terms 
of: I) presentation of materials; 2) error analysis; and 3) the use of games via 
impact. 

Implications of Tagmemtc Theory 

Tlie ^icope of tagrnemics is not limited to linguistic behavior alone. The 
tenets of tagnu^mic thtMir\' are based upon principles that are universal to human 
behavior In Kenneth and Kvttlyn Pikes Gramnuitical Amdysis^ the principle$ 
of ta^j^meruie theory that (^mstitiitc 'nniversiils in the structure of human be- 
ha\ior' art* presented in outline form (Pike and Pike. 1977:1:1): 

1.1 UNIT 

l.Ia amtfitsitivt* ieientiflcational 

I lb vari.ition atnl plnsieal manifestation 

l it- distrihutioik 

l.lcl in class 

1.1 e2 in sequence 

I.le3 in system 

1.2 f :!ER.\RCHY 

1. 2a referential 
1 . 2b phonological 
1.2c grammatical 

* i* tje niunhprs c ited in this article refer to the prcpuhlication copy of Grammatical Analysis. 
There may Im» d» vrepancies in page niiniliennR when referring to the actual text (to appear 
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1.3 CrONTEXT 

1.3a foriTMneatiuig i^nitfKi^itte 
l.^h change via shared i^lemerit 
l,3i- untvtTO* of discourse* 

14 PERSPECTIVE 

1.4a static (or particic) 
1.4b dynanuc (or wave) 
t4c relational {or field) 

In taRmemic^, ''the observer hecomes an element of the theory; no fact is 
treated without referenc*^ to hlin. so that the theory does not discuss 'the th^ng 
In itself. . . . Sincv the observer can change his viewpoint, modifying the man- 
ner in which he looks at the data impinging on him, so also the theory itself 
must have multiple starting points once the observer is part of the 'given'** 
(Pike and Pike, 1977:1.6). 

This notion of perfective is central to all tagmemic analysis. Applying 
this principle tt> the teaching of $|)eaking skills allows us to examine phonology 
fn>m a niulti-pi»rspf»ctive viewpoint. The static (or particle) perspective allows 
us to look at the sound system of English as if it were made up of individual 
particles, elements, or terns. At this level of analysis the teacher can focus 
upon the individual sound segment problems that lunder a sh^dcnt s accuracy 
or ftiuncy. Tfie individual phoneme, then, is the center of focus from the static 
perspective. 

Indi\idiia! sound units are identified by contrastive-identificattonal features. 
A /p/ is distinct from a /h/. for example, due to its contrastive voicing and 
different from an /(' by its occlusiveness and is a phoneme by virtue of fiUing 
a marginal slot of a syllable. A speaker of Arabic must leam this distinction 
when learning English if he is to communicate eff^'ctively. 

When viewing language from the static viewpoint, we must consider how 
the individual sound units are distributed in dasJ, sequence, and system. English 
has three nasal sounds: the bilabial stop [ml, the aplco-alveolar stop fn], and 
the velar stop frj]^ However, the distribution of these sotmds is not the sarne. 
In; English, the velar nasal ff}| does not occur in initial position. This fact of 
ffistribution can hv very important for some students learning English pronun- 
ciation. Many non Indo-European languages, for example, have no such phono- 
logijcral constraint. 

Contrast! ve-identificational features (distinctive voicing in fpf vs. /b/), 
variation (aspirated vs. non aspirated allophones of a single phoneme), and dis- 
tribution (the nonoccurrence of initial velar nasals in English) are all aspects of 
analysis from the static viewpoint. 

The dynamic (or wave) perspective looks at linguistic phenomena (Pike 
and Pike, 1977:1.6) as a **series of 'discrete' events and treats the whole as a 
single dynamic moving entity. . . . Any single uni can be viewed dynamically, 
as having [a] beginning (initial nwrgin), [aj middle (nucleus), [and an] end 
(final nmrgin). In such an instance, the unit is viewed a uHK^e^ 
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Ht>tl» the phrusf 'a.s yim anil tht- st iitfnc«e 'Ed hid tdited it' are b«"st viewed 
fruiii a dyijiuiiif vuwpt>int An analysis <if these exainplt s fn)ni tlie static view- 
\Mnut wouUl fact- difficultits in explainin}; thauKe via shuretl fitment <»r tu as- 
signing intaning tc. speiific ptKuuntes. Htnvt-ver. fnun tfu- dynaiuie ptTSju-i'tive 
we are able to treat tfie unit as a whole and peieeive its rneaning as a single 
unit. I'ike u»nnnt i/ts mi this specific issui- ni his new tele\ isiun series Pike on 
Latttttutfie (prtRhutd by the I'liiverMty of Miclugaii Television Cniter. 1977). 
In the tliiri! fihn ot the series. "\N uve,s of Change". I'ike ( H)77) asks the viewer: 

.SiiptMiNt* I jsk Vim ufut thiN nuMiis. ami jm'iioimn- it as nfinT«»Hl{ I'l rliaps yotiM 
taU-h «.n that llmr«uifl vlow is 7W you tnioy it^' Hut the 'Ihd you «<k's to Ijitil. 
Or SIIPIH.S,. I say [skuitl. what J<H-s that u«an? Wi ll, it iiitMii>: Lt t us ^o rat'. 
But this i.ni- «hith is twu pr.-fti« r «hich is this. [nl.u»i<l.it.K!if ]. It's nuitv noniial 
{or my .ViiK rK.iii I n^chsli Proh.ihly tor yt»iir\. |im> Hut. whut is it? This suys. 'td 
hui! » tt' Hut iii spitr .h.tiigr tlu rr is sciiw tyjM- ot itieiifity whkh is retained. 

The rclatiomt (or fk'ld} perspective allows us to "eliminate from the 
center <»f [onr} attention the form or content or extension of the units as such 
and ftK-ns instead on the relaHonships l>etween them. The units in this case, 
«»ntract to a point in a nt-ttvork of relationships' (Pike and Pike, 1977: U)! 
Fiufu this perspecti\e we are able to transcend the traditional boundaries of 
s|K'aking skills' and include for consideration such notions as temporal set. 
physicid space, social space, mental and presnppositional space, emotional and 
.ittitudinal space, and speaker-addressee-listener orientation. Any treatment of 
pnmunciatiun that excludes such considerations as these neglects the actual use 
sptikeu English by the speaker in social interaction. 

VVTien we are able to view speaking/pronunciation skills from these multiple 
|Hrspecli\t s. we feel that the student can focus on one aspect of his speaking 
%vithout neglecting or denying the other facets of his speech, lu this way, he 
can concentnite his efforts, for example, on the particle perspective and work on 
self-monitoring skills that involve the establishment of an atiditory/ kinesthetic 
basis for speech priKluc*! >n and perception. This goal of .self-monitoring is made 
cvplicit for the E.SI student in material recently developed by Joan Morley at 
the English Langiiage Institute, The University of Michigan, Improvinp, Spoken 
EnfiU.sh—.\n Intensive Personalized Program in Perception! Pronunciation! Prac- 
tice in Context' (lio appear 197H): 

To iitipn>\,- your prDminciiitioii of Enxhsh. yoit nerd to liMtn to immitor your 
own prtuiuntiattcm hy censi loiislv lisfeiiinK to yoiirst lf. ami fet-lim? th.- movi nHnts of 
your lips, ton^tie. aiut f.iw. (triitlwally yt«i will reeoRni/i- th.- soitinls whii-h are i)ot 
•jnitf corrett. St- If-iiicmitorinR is the i»iiti(iatioii of sflf-it>rrcition. 

Voii will \n- iiatcfunn the n-o\TJiu-nts of tin- lips, of th«' 1ow«t jaw. and of the 
tonKtif, ami ft'vlinfi inovcnients of tht- lips, of the lowt-r f.iw. and of the tongue. 
In adilifi..,! y,>„ \^. Uxtcninfi to the ihanRes in vow.-l-^imds whith yuti can 
proilijir .IS >o move the lips, the lower ia«. am! the toriRue. Tli«sr. then, arc 

•The passage cited here is a fraastription from the \ i(U-ofape that accompanies Joan Morley 's 
Improving Spoktti English rather than from th«- text itself. 
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the three mast bnportoat self-monitohng ikiiLt; WATCHIW, FEEUSC: urul 
USTEStNG. 



Tagi^einics would support Morley's position. Pike claims that one way of 
developing these self -monitoring skills is by establishing on articulatory fiexibilittf 
. that will allow the student to make a single modification that will have an 
effect on his entire sound system. Ihis, of course,, is no small task as it in- 
volves Cuiora's notion of "ego boundaries'*. Cuiora's research at Uie Schtwl of 
Medicine, The University of Michigan, has led him to postulate that the lower- 
ing of ego boundaries has diiert significance for the student's ability to attain 
native-tike pronunciation in a f0reig;n language. Here, however, we are specifi- 
cally interested in the impUcati^ of Pike's beliefs concerning flexibility for the 
' student of English as a Second Language. Pike ( 1977.)' claims that the first type 
of flexibility involves the division of the phonological space in the mouth. 
Through the use of drills that enable the ESL student to divide and sub-divide 

ad infinitum the phonological space from front to back [i ►lu] or high 

low [i ►a], the student will have available to him all those sound possi- 

bitities that' occur in between the two articulatory extremes. Thi.^ type of drill 
is particularly useful for students whose native language has only a limited 
vowel inventory. 

The second type of flexibility that Pike stresses involves the modificafion 
trf the phonological grid as a whole. By making a single change— such as shifting 
the entire grid either forward or back in the mouth— a// sounds are affcctetl. 
Drills that teach modification of the phonological grid as a whole— larynx high 
or low. tongue root forward or back, lips spread or rounded, velum open or 
closed, etc.— provide :he ESL student with an inventory of infinite phonological 
possibilities. 

Pike concludes ( that, "all of these kinds of things put together give 
you the flexibility which you need. Now this flexibilify is ab<wc all what you 
need if you re going ta start to learn a language." 

As we have already observed, one of the basic components of tagmemics is 
the notion of variation. Tagmemic .theory isolates at least three .«ourccs of 
phonological variation that have direct significance for the teacher of English 
as a Second Language. They are: (1) s|>eed of utterance, (2) placement in a 
stress group (or other high-level phonological unit), and (3) .s|>read of phonetic 
features. 

Sound dianges that occur due Jto the speed of the utterance have been re- 
ferred to in the literature as "fast speech phenomena." Illustrations include Pike's 

*Did you mjoy itF~~ — ►[finji^i.t). Let us fio tat' »|skuitl. and 'Ed had 

edited it' ►[cd.>drdjt,>dit]. AUophonic variktitms of this sort are also found 

in John Morlej new material (to appear 1978). Specific examples include.*** 



•This discussion of flexibility is paraphrased from the first film 'Vnicen at Work" in I'ikv's 
. television series evke on Language. 
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♦ 

1. Vattt fycni ame or dont you uant ♦ . ^ 

[kstt/k.)m •dSt/wafa] 

2. 'Wh ns her /mWiJ^?/?'— — ^lwrf»/irf»<Ulrtl 

3. V^v firrk* fi* 140* *(.staunt .njo* j 

RelutcHl eifaiiipU's include forms that vary dut*^o denroc* cif carefuliM'^s— i.e. 
'Vastial sprrih." Arnold Zwicky (1972:608) separate*^ casual s|ntH'h prcuvjisrs 
into two latcRoru'S. **s».TNinK either ease — ^assiniilatton, tu*utrali/atiofi. insertion 
of traitsitional sounds — or brevity — stinpltfication of peniinatc^s, vowel ctmtrac- 
Won. deletion of weakly artic uLitcd se^.n<uits, tnonopiitfton^t/ation.'* 

l*he ter.cher of pronunciation must W aware of the fact that th<vs<» forms 
are m>t liniited ii« occurrence to CiHc^d fast speech situations. Kather» these 
phonological pn>cesses art* often the nomi even in formal situations. Failure to 
comprehend them pufs the foreign learner at a considerable disadvantaji^e. 

rhonolo|Ljical variation can hi* due to the plac**ment of a sound in a stress 
Knnip (or otlu^r phonohigical unit). Thus, the phoneme /jJ^/ in the isolated form 
Vin ht*CHmies /.i/ in a larger phonological Mnit. as in 7/e put rm apph on the 
plate /Pike and Pike. 1977:9.2). Or. again /.tz goes to Va\V in 'as you. This/ 
relation of sounds to their larger embedding unit ilhistrates the trntral role of ^ 
hierarchy in taginemic t!*''Or)t\ 

Spread of ph(me« c filatures may also bc^ie source of phonological variation 
in nioq>henic variant.^. Progressive or regreisiv!^fmfmt7f/fiV>ri~the process <jI one 
sound hecoininj; more like its neighboring sound — is one of the most common 
pr<H*esses of phonological variation throtigliout all known languages. An obvious 
example ih En/Jish is in the phrase "a?onV yotr where the voiceless stop c<m- 
sonant [t| bcttmies the afti-^'-^te [ij] through the process of assimilation. y 

Another aspect of tagmemics that has direct sijjnificanc^e for language in- 
struction is in the pre.^entation of classroom material. Tagmemics makes use of 
the notion of paradifirmitic drills. This notion and its impact for language teach- 
iftg is explored m detail by Uuth Hrciid ( UKrT. p. 3:V35) in her article "The Re- 
turn of the P:iradft:!n ' Th<» following is a ritation paradi<im of [iluhil for?iiatiou in 
English: 



cat 


f.s| 


.tal> 




! 


dish 


(1/1 


cup 


-! 




-s 












luh 


-s 




naffli 


irs 


rope 




rag 






kiss 




hut 




FmmnI 








-rs 

L 



There are ixxwvR when it is more use-ful to pirsent ipformation in a matriK 
dispUiy. A uutrtx lepresentation is a multi-dinu'nsional presentaMon of the sig- 
nificant rvUttiomhips within Ae data. Regular pa<r tense formation in. English 
*is presented in Figure 1. 

Inte'q>reti!ig the matrix display from left to right, the top horizontal plane 
tepresents the first step in the analysis of the pronunc'iation of tlu^ rt^gular past 
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Figure I. N-iiimftisioiiuI matrix representation. 

<^tense verb t nding in English. If the verb stem ends in a voiceless sound, then 
the regular past ending is pronounced as the voiceless segment [t]. .If Ae last 
sound of the verb stem is voiced, then the regular past tens? ending is pro- 
nounced as the voiced segment [d]. These two pronunciaHons are represented 
by the vertical plane in the center of the Bgure. However, if the verb stem 
ends in a ,|tl or [dj sound, then the regular past ending is pronoimced as an 
esctra syllable [id]. This pattern is reflected in the bottom horizontal plane. 

Tagmemtc Prindptes Applied to Error Analysis 

Instntcti(Vn that isolates pronunciation skills from the larger communicative 
act would foHow a different approach in the analysis of a student's speaking 
errors than we are proposing here. Rather than just listing or pointing out a 
student's error.s„ raZ/uT than simply explaining that these mistakes aren't accept- 
able for various\reasons. and rather than merely suggesting improvement solely 
aloHR artiadatorV lines, we propose to point out the relevance of the student's 
speaking errors tik relation to the larger communicative event. 

Correction of\ this t>pe involves more than |ust one-way communication 
from teacher to student. If the student is to see the consequences of his mis- 
takes in terms of their Impact in scwial interaction, then he must have feedback, 
not only fn»m the teacher but also from his audience (or peer group). Error 
analysis that is basec^ upon tagmemic principles, then, must involve interaction 
between teacher. studVnt and classmates. 

Tagmemics suggests the use of various questions for error ai.alysis. They 
would be- used not only by the teacher in helping the .students analyze their mis- 
takes, but by the stu^vnl himself as he evaluates his own mistakes and as he 
prepares his material. Even during preparation, the student must consider the 
impact he will have on his audience. Furthermore, as a student's classmates 
listen to his oral presentation they too would refer to qtiestions like the one-s 
we suggest here, constantly fudging the performance in terms of social inter- 
action. 

. We illustrate this type of error analysis by drawing examples from a student 
siieech debating the topic The Role of the United States in World Affairs A 
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transcription of the last section of the text (recorded on videotape) can he found 
in Appendix I.^ 

1, Were there awj mistakes that nmhl have led to '^misumlerstamUnfis' or 
breakdowns in social interaetion? If there were utiy.UifBnilties, where did these 
clifBcultiesi occur? Three general tendencies in protiunctation surface in this ex- 
ample that coukl lead to possible misunderstandings. They are: 

( 1 ) the simplification of consonant clusters 

(2) the substitution of English rounds with Spanish sounds 
' (3) misplaced stress 

Mistakes of this sort are responsible for the student having a *lieavy accent** 
and, at times, precipitating a total breakdown in communication, even though 
the content of his speech was well organized. Some mistakes that could lead to 
a misunderstanding in other situations are: 

(1) substitutions of the American Enghsh voiceless interdental frica^ 
tive [9J with the voiceless sibilant fricative [s]. fsiij} or [snjk] 
for [Bio^I common throughoujt. 

(2) substitution of^ the American English voiced apicoalveolar stop 
[d] (or the Spanish equivalent which is dental rather than 
alveolar) fpr the voiced interdental fricative [d]- A few examples 
include: [dei] for [6eiJ; [daj for [60]; [daetsj for [SaetsJ 

(3) substitution of the American English voiced labiodental fricative 
[v] with the Spanish voiced bilabial approximant [p], [n^rpus] 
for [ntfvasj; and I{fer] for [vert]. 

(4) misplaced stress: [inddstri] for [inddstri]; [4idid] for [aidi^]; 
and [kAnal] for [k^n^i&t]* 

(5) errors in vowel quality: [6lso] for [4lso]; [kdntri] for [kantn]; 
[nieSan] for [ne§an]; [bikdz] for [bik^z}; [sttidift]] for [st^diiq]; 
[konil for [k^m]; and [obtiin] for [^bt^in]. 

2. Were there atfy mistakes in ORAL GRAMMAR? That is: ( 1 ) Did any of 
the pronunciation errors have a grammatical eonse(|iience which could hav^ lead 
to misunderstiinding? Or, (2) Were there mistakes that can be attributed mainly 
to grammatical rather than phonological sources? 

Mistakes of both types are everywhere in the text. They are not only **bother- 
some" for the listener, but can he tlie source of serious misunderstanding. 
Just a few examples include: 

( 1 ) 'hrainstcfrtning* for 'brainwashing 

(2) the constant use of 'underdevehpMKsr countries* for ^under- 
developED countries* 



♦ piir to liniitations of space* only a portion of the text is given here. Most examples cIteC 
eon be found in this transcription. However, for purposes of illustration, examples from othei 
portions of the speech — not fouiul in this transcription — ^have also been included. 
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(3) "peoples whtcb was understood a« a possessive, rcCier than the 
ungrammatical **double plural* 

J. What ATTITUDES or FEEUSGS were conveyed? This is an especially 
important <iuesti(Hi. The student is able to discover uhat his audience^ felt he 
was trying to say. as opposed to what the student him^If thought he was saying. 
The disparity is often tremendous. Here» the ESL instructor should especially 
consider prosodic cues (intonation and voice quality, etc.) as well as non*verb^ 
behavior* 

4. Was this speech APPROPRIATE f^iven the specific social setting? This 
leads to a discussion of register and style. While it is not possible to illustrate this 
point here, it might henoted that the audience- felt that this particular presenta- 
tion» although quite convincing for its content, was entirely too informal for a 
debate* This was evident in the o'^erall ''tone" of the address and also in certain 
lexical choices. For exar iple. his frequent use of the phrase ^my friends^^ seemed 
a little out of place. 

As must be evident from the above suggest d procedure for error analysis 
,based on fagmemic principles, a •?i)eaking activity is much more than an oppor- 
tunity for a student to "practice" his spokia English. It is a diance for him to 
USE spoken* language in pm^osive social interaction. 

Tagniemie Principles Applied to Materials Development— 
The Use of Games via Impa'^t 

We have adapted the television games PASSWORD and $20,000 PYRAMID 
for use in our speaking'' classes and have also made our gam^ relevant for 
studehts entering scientific and technical fields. We also used simulation games 
and developed one gaiue specifically fpr engineering students, based on an 
actual case involving a Itxral contracting company and a utility company. 

Games provide a learning enviromnent which encourages social interaction. 
In tagmenttcs. meaning is defined as the impact of a language unit upon the 
listener (together \%ith iht form). The gaming sessions demonstrate for the 
students the consei|uenccs of their interactive behavior. 

Students also have a purpose for correct pronunciation — ^winning the game; 
and they are constantly receiving feedback from the other players, students 
and teacher, who are monitoring the pronunciation. Negative feedback from 
his gaming partner, for example, would indicate that the students clue was 
fftsfunctional. The student might repeat his clue, modifying it, in order to 
ho^^fully achieve the desireil consequences — a correct guess from his partner* 

Beck and Monroe ( 1969), in an article called "Some Dimensions of Stimu- 
lation", point out that the consequences of the players' course of action during 
a game are observable. In order to emphasize this aspect of gaming, we video- 
taped many of the tele\ision ami stnnilation games. These video tapes used 
along with Morlcy s sel^iiionttoring and self-correcting procedures (see pp. 84-85) 
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aiul cHir propcseil error atmlysis (see pp. 87-89). were extremely useful for stu- 
dent uttd tciielier rxuhtatioti of speaking actix ities. 

Folh.uiiiir ar«' thrvv examples of PASSW'OlU) (see Kiuure 2). Tlie <»b)ecv 
o( the same is to gt t > our partner to «»tess the eorrei t wonl xxsiuu, only one-word 
cHies." 

Ill the first ^anie. the simphfieaticm of tlie final txmsonaut ehister in 'lamp' 
to Ilvni] causes misunderstanding, and leads speaker I) to ask "How do you 
spell it?" In the seeond ^ame. faulty i)erc-eption of the final voicid sound in 
eyes (heard as ire ) leads to an iiieorrect Ruess— 'ire/^er/,-'. In the third game, 
^ulent C: was not sure of the pronuneiafion of the final consonant in \lotli\ 
This problem, deeiilinn on ^oieed vs. voiceless sound, led ti> an additional 
problem of vouel (juality imd length, whieh led to a inisnntlerstandinR (and 
the other team eventually won the tjame). 



••LIGHT' 

A: 'Bulb' 

B: What? 

A: 'Bulb' iMi-l-b. 

B: I don't know. 

C: 'Lam(h)' 

D: 'Lamp'? 

C: 'Latn(b)' 

D: How do you spell it? 

C: L-a-Ri-p. *Lain;b)* 

l>: (FointinR to th«- liRht ) 

I don't know thf 
A: '.Sun' 
B: 'LiRhf. 
A: Rightf 



naiiK'. 



"GLASSES" 

A: "Eyes" 
B: 'Iceberg' 
C \Sh(irt-s«Rhted' 
n 'Sh»irt.si({hted' 
p: 'Short-sighfcd? Winter* 

I don't undentand tlic 

\^-ord. 

C. If'.s too difficult for \uo 
\: 'Eyrs' 

B. Ice* . 'Classes*. Wli.it 
a brain! Oh my Koo<!ncs\! 



•CURTAINS" 



A: 
B: 



'Window* 
'Mirror'? 

'Cloth' (pronoiinced as 

|fcb:^l) tkbftj. [kiaei? 

ikhbl (klaO)? 
Tcnchpr: Yes. 
C: Ctolh' 

P: 'Open' ( In response to 

■close' ) No, pass. 
A : 'Window' 

Teacher: What did you say? 
'Open'? 

Yeah. 

Bjind-uh' (for 'blinder') 
'Blind-uh'? Pass. 
'Cover 'Cover' 
Yeah .... 



the 



B: 
C: 
D; 
A; 
B: 



B; I think I know 
word. . . . 

Is the word . . 'curtain'? 

curtain? 
Teacher: Yes. 



Figure 2. Password 



Another Rame we use that allows the students to observe the eonscquenees 
()f their \ rrb;d behavior is adapted from the television Rarue $20,(KX) PYRAMID. 
The objett of this Riune is to get your partner to rucss .se\cn items (words or 
phrases) which belong to the sanu- cateRory. A sa.nple category might be 
"T.iuRs that are white", and tlu- se\-eu items to be guessed could include: snow, 
milk, chalk, a nurses uuiimm. a wedding gown, and paper. In contrast 
to tlK- one-word dees in PASSWORD, the students can use gestures short 



» B,.fh PAS.SWOHD and S20.000 PYRAMID are subject to time limitations that the teacher 
can vary tn accord with the students abiiiry. ^'•^mt 
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phrases or sentences, etc. as clues. In LANGUAGE PYRAMID, we are no longer 
interested in viewing language from the static perspective, as in PASSWORD 
but rather we ore interested in the flow of speech, a dynamic moving entity. 

The only example of a static particle tliat blocks the flow of the game 
describing Things that are frightening** is Umaginic (for 'ifWgimrtj), which is 
understood to mean ^mountaitis'. llie following are two examples of our LAN- 
GUAGE PYRAMID {st^e Figure 3). 



THINGS THAT ARE 
TYPICALLY AMERICAN • 

Teacher: Ready? Begin! 

A; An American fcml. Very long American 

food. 
B: A liot dog**. 

A: A game. You lake the ball wiib you and 

ytm 00 (nm over/to) the goal. 
B: Ahl BasketbaU. 
A: No. Ah ... the ball over here. 
B: Football. 

A: Rightf A city in the United States where 
there are many actors and go to the 
movies the gctors. In California ... 1 
think. 

B: Hollywood. 

A: Right. The President of the United States. 
B: Carter , 

A: A pen»on who riile a horse and are very 
typical in (he U.S. and they with the 
horse they . . . chey push the cows. 

B: Oh. Cowlxiy. 

A; An animal who is goiiig to be extinct 

in the . . . 
Bi Bison. 
A: No. 
B: Buffalo. 

A: The other one. Something that there is 
in the sky and is very bright. Is very 
bright very bright and [OVERl there 
are many bright poitts and. . . . 

Answers; 1, 'hot dog' ^ 'jpaibaU' 
3. 'HottyttcoJ' 4. * Jimmy Carter' 
5. ^cmvbou" 8. *his^ala* 7. Sfaw 
and SMpe$' 



THINGS THAT ARE FRIGHTENING" 

A: Exam that ym make at the end of iem<* 
ester, ISO or 160. 
TOFEL. OhI Michigan TestI 
Animal. Very big. 
Bear. 

No, It's imaginic 
Oh. in the mounUinsP 
No> It s fmaginic» the name of the 
animal, the big animal . . * 

Momter. 

Yesf One animal. Potsoa Without hands. 
Snakef 

Yes. American film. A big monster. 
•TOng Kong^ 

Fighting b^ween two governments. 
War. 

Uh . . . it s a storm. In the United 
Stales. It's very hard storm. 
Hurricane. 
No another one. 
Tornado. 

When you buy one book, you have to 



B: 
A: 
B: 
A: 
B: 
A: 

B: 
A: 
B: 
A: 
B: 
A: 
B: 
A: 

B: 
Aj 
B: 
A: 

B: 



Answers: I. The Michigan Test* 2. 
'monster 3. *snake" 4. Ring Kong" 
5. 'tifar 6. '^mado' 7, 'iaxe$' 



Figure 3. Language Pyramid 



Conclusion 



It has Ix^en our assurnptiim that tnstniction which: (1) enters into a dis* 
cussion of langUiit^c on the Uvel of social interaction, and (2) treats meaning 
as impact conips chwer to fulBIIinj; the needs of our students than do more 
traditional approaches. We have attctnpted, therefore, to outline some basic 
concepts of taRmcnucs. such as impact, perspective, hierarchy, and variation, 
and to examine their applications to the teaching of ESL speaking skills. Specific 
applications of taginemics discussed include: presentation of material, error 
analysis, use of games, and development of self-monitoring skills. 
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APPENDIX I 

TI;K RC)I.K of THK VKITKD states in WORLD AFFAIRS (SELECTIONS) 

Maylk* >c»ii citii a.\L nw ant»lher <|iit^ttun. if it is your mean, why do I^tio AmeHcans 

[kHTNionl 

coiiK^ ec» I iMtetl States, why do. why do, why you stay in United Statef^? Well. I guess 
[kom] 

we like North Attiericairs inn^plv I Rtiess we like United States but we don't like the 

politicians who intend to produce a brainstomiinff in Latin, North AmeHcaiL^ p^ple* This 
J{Hifttis».>nsI (hriTOlumifijl [nortj [disj 

is the re;i.soii Uvattv- United States. No'th Americans ptntplv have thi.s rebellions ^very day 

fd.>| (hiko?l {nortl [hafj 

Th< y are not agrt»«tl with \ u t Nam. or with Paitaroa CTanal Zone and they think. North 

[win) {naijl [kiinall [sit)kj 

Auiirieans p«--«p!t*. thev think that this situation have to thanffe but the govem(ment) 

[fHnkJ [ha^fl 
don't like am! don t intend to chani^e the 5iitoatlon. ^no? Well, I gness the United States 
(do:nI 

can help and we ah > mini a h' !p but the help not for obtain all countries, all industries or 

[obtfttnl [ind6stri$l 
ail ptK^ph- Us only help tet hnolo^y ami this is a reason beca«.se we are here in the United 

[bikdzl [her] 

States. I^etn Amencaus iK*ople. atulyin|(. learning English and improving our technology. 

(stttdifi)] 

RJC ^ 
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And t giu^s it xslmi ui* rf-turn ut utir c^utiitrK's wv can havr a RikhI, u fi^nnl jd«\i about 

\ni<mi\ (;vl ^ [aidwj 

UtiitiKl Station uihI I >5Uf>s and aUo k(>(h! Ntiuiu^ and I Kitt*ss no Latin Anu-ncans people 

[stmlisj 

can »pt*ak with giMni words aU»nt eh*» rfnri*: Si iU s, alnmt i\\v\ stndeitts, they pi*opk\ Imf 

{titil (dHl 

nt» tttKmt thry {vilttictans. Okav, that s all 
(del) l|H>liti.si.nis] jiU ts] 
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A Mew Directiapi for Language Lab Programs' 



Wu Yi So ond Doris L Scaritif 
Michigon Statft Univortify 

This paptT focuses on the potential of the language laboratory for ESL in- 
stru •ti»m. Ii» Part I the authors describe a language lab program for advanced 
level students. These newly developed materials represent a synthesized 
approach to second language learning and reflect an earnest attempt to bridge 
the gap between English as it is presented in the ESL classroom and as it 
is used in American university lecture halls and discussion groups. In Part II 
the authors suggest possibilities for adapting ♦he same rationale and format 
for other puiposes and particular needs. They stress the importance of the 
ESL teacher's iovolvenient in materials development and offer guidelines for 
those who might undertake such a project. 

Many ESL teachers and administrators can probably recall the heyday of 
the language lab boom in the early and mid-sixties. For some, it was soon fol- 
lowed by a period of disappointment and discouragement. People began to 
doubt that machines could really facilitate language teaminc; in many cases, 
the cxiH'nsive electronic gadgetry brpught more frustration than help. 

Tlic English Language Cirater at Michigan State faced the same problems 
and set alwut to re assess its language lab program. Careful study and analysis 
convinced us it was the soft\i<&rr, not the hardware, that needed attention. . 

After deciding to explore ways and means of putting our lab facilities to 
better use. we began to revise our <)ld tapes and make new oi»s. An earlier 
poper (So, 1974) related the ratitmale and general direction of a ncMc. language 
lab pnigrain for advantt-d students. In the last three years we have concen- 
trated our time and effort cm rcBning and further expanding this series of tapes, 
which ri'flects an Hmvst attempt to britlge the gap IjeUveen the English our 
students leanv in the language cla.ssrot)m and the EngUsh they need to know 
and use in lecture halls and cliscus.si(m gnntps when they take academic courses. 
Tlie appn>ach we have nsetl is what H. Douglas Brown describes as "cautious, 
enlighted eclctticisni" { 197.'>. p. 82) or what janies Ney has calletl a "synthe- 
sized- approach (197.3). We ha\e attempted to combine the best of the audio- 
lingual habit theory with the cognitive-code learning theory. 

hi Part I of this paiwr, we describe in some detail the lab materials we 
have developed; in Part 11 we suggest the {wssibility of adapting the same 

tT^wAi'''".'*'^' *an»ple tapes, was presented as a demonstration at the 1977 

TI'.SOL CiHucndon in Miami. The ftriKinni paper lias been revised and expanded 'or pub. 
Iieation. 
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rationale ami format for other piitiKisrs and particular needs, and we oflFer 
guidclint's Un tlwxe \vhc» HvviCv to undertake sucli a project. 

PAftT I: A NEW LAB I'RCXaiAM VOll ADVANCED ESL STUDENTS 

Description of the Tapes 

Chir advanwtl Uwi langiiaRe lab pn»grant,«„isists of over 50 lessons ar- 
rangetl in 26 units whiih are snjuenml ae^ orilinj; t(» difficulty but also with an 
eye a.id an ear to copie. format, and style. A few of the units consist o£ only 
one designed to In- t..ni|»leted in one r>0 minute class in riod; others in- 

volve tfiree U^sons; the majority are tuo lesson units. HegardU-ss of the number 
oMessoiis each unit i^nmsts of a taMe-rtx-orded dialogue. siH-ecl.. or lecture, 
folUnvetl by a series .if language-oriented exereises based specifically on that 
particular text. 

For each unit, the student is providetl with worksheets, a printed text of 
the siM'ivh/dialogue lei tnrt-. and sonu'tinies a gl«issar>' t>r other hand-outs. The 
teacher als(» fjos thes.-, plus a tape-reiording of the text and exercises and a 
teachers seript which is an exaei transcription of the taite. The script for each 
lesson also includes instniclious for the teacher, and it is accimipanied by a 
ctiver sheet which gives an appnivimate nnming time for each exercise on the 
tape. 

A dialogue. N|»ee -h, or lec ture is the focus of each unit. This "text" serves 
a three fold purp<«e. If is. first of all. an exajuple of real communication in 
fc.ngltsh---a s|H tvh by a i'.S President, a dialogue between two students, a 
future liy a professor. Sett.nd. each text provides information about any one 
of a uundH-r of topics - A third .uid very important puri>ose of each text is to 
pnn'ide a context im developing various language skills. 

In addition to ttnering a wide range c»f topics, the texts serv& to familiarize 
students w ith fonnal as well as inlortnal s{>eech. For example, there are speeches 
by Gerald Ford. Hidiard Xixtm. \o\xn F. Kennedy, and Martin Luther King. 
There are dialogues l)etwe..ii naiiw Americans and bet\veen a native American 
aikl a fluent f<»reigu student. Aiul the re are lectures by MSU professors and Eng. 
lisli I^Higuage Cc nt. r teac hers. Tin- leetuies are recorded on tape by the con- 
tribntors who wrote th« rn. thus exposing the foreign students to a variety of 
American \<»icxs. dialeefs. iuid— just as impcirtant— the varimis spc»aking styles 
found in .XiuericiU) unt\t'rsity classroom.v. 

A unilonn format is followed throughout the c«ntire 26 taped units. Each 
begins %vith a recorded te xt, followed by a vcK-alnitary exercise, and then other 
exercises fiKiising <m various rect ptive and p..Khictive skills. Although the for- 

pT^.i.r 4H^r^''"•'''^"''■'''''';•"'"•r? I-^,^««-"h«P Coal,. I„,pact of Tec5.«r,|o£ on the 
F»»piil.ir .^rts. ( hiTM Ne AaipMTK t.ir... The American tlivil War. Soybeans. FlfRht of Apollo 

S^fdi'''"" *"'**" ' •^"'"»'«"» '••xHt <>«n». Martin Luther KiiiRs "I Have a DrJam" 
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mat is uiiifonn thnmuhout thf svrivs, thv suiik- kinds of i-xmtscs arc not given 
in .vAvh and c vt r> U s.mhi. iHt iUisf somt- texts <!«» not U'ud thenm-lvcs to certain 
fxmisfs. Within «ath KktU area, thv vwrvmn an* itiniulativc and follow a 
staiulartl foniiut. Alst», the attivittt*s; are .se<|uen«'d from the relatively easy to 
the more difHtiilt. All exercises are desisiwtl to enetmraKe actitx' student par- 
ticipatttti) at all times. 

A ty pical unit di>es ni>t ac tually heKin in the lanKuage lah. Most units have 
handouts—Klussaries, cliarts. maps, outlines, etc. Students are encouraged to 
read the handout hef<>re c<t»ming to class because it pnnndes background infor- 
mation. For exajnple. a slossary. with items that are generally technical, cul- 
tural, cjr historieal in nature, helps the student to better understand the recorded 
text. Or the handcmt may be a map or outline the lecturer refers to; the student 
sitould ha\e it in front of him as he listens to the tape in lab class. 

(>nee students are in the language lab class, they Brst listen to the recorded 
tvxt— without hax-iug read it before and u^thout reading it as they listen. 
Students are en«mraged to get as much of the meaning as possible during this 
first hearing of the text. The first exercise following the text' is almost always 
a vocalrfilary exercise, which focuses on words in the text with which the 
student is likely to l»e unfamiliar or wonts which, while perhaps familiar, may " 
not be part of his active vtx-abulary. Various other exercises follow the initial 
vocabtdary exercise. 

Certain gm'delines have lieen followed in the .sequencing of exercises 
within a particular lesson. Aural comprehension exercises always come after 
vocabulary < xercises. so students will ha\'e the benefit of the vocabulary exer- 
cises. Exercises which deal primarily with listening skills are alternated viith 
those which require more oral production— to give variety in student activity 
duiit.vi tiK' class period (Rivers, 1968. p. 338). Exercises which require a 
signific ant anumnt of writing and are to be turned in to the teacher usually 
c-ome toward the end of the lesson, in order to acconmiodate indi\'idual learn- 
ing pact-; dictation, notetaking, and outlining exercises are examples. The total 
time for the lesson is ustially kept bet>veen 35 and W minutes, thtis allowing 
sufficient time f«»r the ttather to check perfonnance untl answer questions 
after each exertise and still niaking it feasible to fit the entire lesson into a 
50-n»inute class jwriod. 

Content of the Exercises 

Vocabulary. .S'ince our main objective is to better prepare our students 
to do academic work, we have incoqiorated in our material the development 
of a variety <»f language skills and study skills. One of these is the skill of 
guessing meani. (i{ from ccmtext. In every les.on there is a vocabulary exercise 
f«icusing on words we expect students to learn." In general, we select a word 

» Wonfs list«-«l in {h«- alosmnj art- v ortis students nt-ed to UmV ovei am! understand, but not 
tM^cfssurilv Jiarii. UV ask students to • mk over a Riossary hefort' Miiiiinff to lab clasi, but 
we teH thein ttot to study a vtx>abu!ary exercise ahead of time; we want them to actually go 
tlmNish the exptriciKe <u figuring nut iiie nteaning of a word (Or phra<«e) without previous 
preparation. «» f «^ 
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on the basis of how important tht- word is to thv fortinii students understand- 
ing of the text. .StiMutiiiies it is impossible to ititrtKitice ull the |KissihK^ new 
words in ti text, sti we try to select tfjose the student is likely to come across 
again in his speakiuj;; anti listeuinjj. 

The ultimate Ktwl f«»r all our vocabulary exenises is not teaching voca- 
bulary per st\ important thougli this may b«'; rather, it is to help the student 
develop the habit of guessing meaning from et»ntext and to help him build up 
his conftdeniv in making uHclligrnt guesses^ In each vocabulary exercise, we 
first ask the stutlent to listen to the word and the sentence in which the word 
is used. (Both the word and the sentence appear on the student worksheet.) 
Then there is a pause on the tape, allowing tiuu* tor the student to read the 
three chricts jriven on tht' worksheet and circle the airrect meaning. We 
encourage the student to guess e\en though he may not Iw sure. After a group 
of six to ten words has (n-en presented in this way. the c«»rrect answers are 
given on tape. The student gets iunnwliate reinforcement by repeating the 
*vord and the sentence after checking each answer^ 

.Throughout the lessons we tr\ to impress uptm the student that a word 
can sometimes have more than one meaning ami tliat he has to choose the 
meaning that h'st fits the sentenctv Sometimes we purposely use other possible 
meanings as choices to force the student to select the meaning that is most 
t npriate. At other Hmes, \ve nse as choices words that ha\e already been 
. In .luced in pre\ ious less<»iis. to pn'\ idc reinforc(>ment. 

Aural Comprehension. Kvery unit in our series of acUanced level tapes 
includes at h-ast one. and i>fteii two or three, aural comprehension exercises. 
These involve the extratlton of specific information from the text. Actually, we 
work on aural ctmiprehension skills at two levels. 

The first tinu' our students hear a rei-orded text— at the Iwginning of a 
unit— they are in a situation similar to that of students in university lecture 
cliNses. For this reastm. we ask thenj not to read the text ahead of lime. (We 
pcMiit out that when they begin taking academic courses their professors are not 
likely t<, hand ont texts and read the lectures word-for-word!) We encourage 
sttidents to listen, this first 'time, for general understanding, for the main points- 
even though they njay not understand every word the si>eaker says. 

After the students have heard the text and done the vocabulary exercises 
and perhaos sjnne other exercises, we present an aural comprehension exercise. 
Tliis ma>- in%(>l\e tnie/false, nmltiple-choice. completion, or matching items, or 
perhaps short-answer or reflective questions. Regardless of the type of items, the 
student is always giveti a minute or two to look t»ver the exercise before listening 
to the text again. As he |isten.s. he marks his worksheet. For most exercises, the 
answers are givj^i inmiediately after the replay of the text. However, if the 
exercise involves matching items or sonu* ty|H* of f]uestions. the teacher may 
stop the tape after the replay of the text and give students a little extra time to 
ctmiplete the exercise. If reflective questions are involved, the instructor collects 
thf works'.ieu^^;. checks the exercise, and returns the papers at the next class 
meeting. 
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Pirununciat^on md Intanation. Many units uicludc* a pronunciation exercise 
fcutisinK on tlw« priiiury i^trens tn words. Moth Itstrninp; and speaking activities 
arc invoKt d in this t\ |ir of t xrrcij^c. The iv<irds tnchided in such a drill always 
ci«ne from tl.«- U^xl and are .ieU*<ted on the basis of our ohscTvatiou f>f the 
actna? nmis of (^ir students. 

? ir:<t. tlie stttdeiit listens as a mice c«i ta|H' gives tl^e eom^t and iiK-orrc^ct 
^ pror undations for each wtird ut the exercise. In the heginniuK lessons of the 
seacs, e\ereisi.s are restricted tti H-IO wor<ls; later on, up to 15 words per 
exercise iri: included. .\ few sample items are listed below: 

I. A assignment H assifrnnient 

2 A ci'niMiltant B consultant 

3 A suix-rior B superior 

4. A comi>uneHts B ccnnponents 

r> A industrialized ' B industriali/tHl 

Following along on liis worksheet (where each word is tjped t\vict\ once with 
the stress U)rrectly inarfced and once with it incorrectly marked), the student 
listens ahd circles the pronutRtation which he thinks is the correct one. Nert, 
the answt^rs are Riven on tape; after each answer, the student is ask<*d to repeat 
the atrroct pronunciation. As the last step in the process, each word is correctly 
protunuHt^d one more time; while the student listens, he inserts a stress mark 
in the appropriate placv (cm a new. unmarkt^ iist of the words) and repeats 
the c(nrecl pronunciation again. While some may feel it is wrong to present 
incorrect prommciatipns, we have found it helps tlie student learn to rect»gni7e 
his ert »rs and to he discriminating. 

Anotlu r type of extTcise involves intonation patterns, specifically the intona- 
tion patterns nf lag ({uestions. Here, too, the focus is first on receptive and |lten 
cm productive skills. First, the student listen* to brief explan.iHons of falling 
and I sing intonation, including the puq>ose and meaning of h aud several 
examples of each from the text. Second, the student listens to ,i series of state- 
ments with tag c|m*stions; these are printed on the student worksheet. As each 
statement is read twice cm tape, the sttident must decide if he hears rising or 
falling intonation and tnark the statement on his worksheet with an appropriate 
arrow — up or down. Third, the answers are given, and each statement is repeated 
by the studc-nt. Te ache r mcmitoring is vx^t0bh important at this point in the 
exercise. If only a fe w studcnits are experiencing difficulties {m their identifying 
or prodncing the two intcmaticm patterns), the instructor may suggest they repeat 
iIk' excTcise during "open hours** or meet with the instnictor after class. If, ^ 
however, a majority of the students express dtffiadty. the i\istnictor may choose 
to rewind the master tape and repeat the entire exercise. 

Oral Production. The student is led to gradually become fainiliar with the 
r' ythm and the intcmaticm patterfis of spoken American JCiiglish through Ihree 
stages of oral prnihu tiicm: ^ 

( I ) In ihe first few^ lessons we a^k the student to do repetition drills. A 
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miive 4ipeaker reads a selected parsfgraph or two of the tejct^ breaking up the 
sentt^iiet^s into natural groupings and leaving a long enough pause between word 
groups so the student has time i . repeat. After the student has finished rej^at- 
ing the entire paragraph, he is asked to rewind his tape and listen to his voice, 
coni|)anng his pronunciation and intonation to that of the native speaker. 
Playback time is a good time fur the instructor to help individual students and 
perhaps discuss specific pronunciation or intonation, problems on an individual 
basis. In order to take advantage of such opportunities, we encourage the lab 
teachers to keep « monitoring chart for ecch student 

(2) The second stage is the reading fluency drill. The student reads along, 
pacing the speaker rather than repeating after him. The student is led to ap- 
proach this tark step by step. First, we ask tne student to consciously recognize 
how a native speaker groups his words together. As the student listens to the 
redding of a passage, he is asked to put down slashes between words whenever 
he hears a slight pause. In later lessons a reading fluency drill also includes 
listening to the passage a second time» concentrating on important words—words 
which an* spoken louder and with greater emphasis. The student is asked to 
^underline the importa(it words as he I; 'ens. After he has put down the .dashes 
to indicate the grouping of words and underlined the important words which 
rrciuire emphasis, then he is ready to read along» pacing the speaker and imi- 
•tattng the speaker s pronunciation and intonation. 

(3) The third stage is an oral composition which the student records on 
ta|H\ There are three such .exercises spaced throughout our 2B units. In each 
case tlie student is asked to summari/e a discussion or comment on a topic he 
has just studiKi in lab class. He is encouraged to express his ideas freely, ulKng 
the* vocabulary he has fust teamed. The oral composition does not have to lie 
very king. The first time, we ask the student to make a one or two-mthute record- 
ing; each sucxveiling oral composition Is longer. Often, a student will record 
tuo or three wnions and then select the best one for the teacher to listen to. 
After collecting and listening to alt the taped oral comi>osttions, the instructor 
schednies a wnferenct* with each ^dent so that they can listen to the record- 
ing together, talk abinit error t\p^ (both in phonology and .syntax), and discuss 
ways for improvement. We resize that.the.se student-teacher conferences arc* 
rather time-cx>nsiuning. but \v^are convinced that they are beneficial to both 
student and teacher. Tlie teacher gets to know each student better and becomes 
more auare of individual learning styles, strategies, and pmblems. The student 
b(*nefits fnHU'^the im{i%-iduali/t^ instntction and attention. 

Dictatfonv Another skill we can help the student develop in the lab is 
that of enc^xling utterances into written symbols — what is traditionally known 
as "taking dictation." Omndattve practice of this kind, from short sentences to 
|twigt*r «>nes. from simple stntctures to complex ones, helps the student improve 
in the niechanies of writing (s|K'lling, punctuation, capitalisation, contraction, 
etc. V .\nd student perfonnance in a dictation exercise may be an indicator of 
overall proficiencx' or a clue to certain language problems. 
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Wt' want thp dittaticm t xtTcisf to he a leaniins t xju ririice fur cvt ry stii. 
dcat. SKiw stuiU'iits soiiiftinics K<;t fnistratttl and discouragt'd if they don't have 
oittmgh time to wiiti'; ihtTt'fon'. wt- try to pause loiifj t iumgli ht'twiTii sciitciict>!i 
so that thf sh»\v studfuts \vi|{ not he discouragt'd and the fast ones can still feel 
soiiu" elialUiigo. We gi rurally read eacli sentt'tifc two times; if a seiit^-ticv is 
sigiiiKeaiitly lonijer than what tlie students are usetl to. it h reail three times. 
The leugtli of the pause lutween the first and sei-ond r ':{iugs is determined 
l>y asking a natixt- speaker to write the sentence twiie. Wi- have foiuid that if 
a native speaker has enough tinr to write the sentence twice, then the pause 
o should Ih- hmg enough for the ioreign sUident to write tlie sentence at least 

oMt-e. During and alter the second reading, the student can fill in what he missed 
tlie first tifue. 

Nute.Tak;ng and Outlining. Bi cause the majority of our students at the 
ICnglish Language Center are U'aming Engh'sh in order to pursue a course of 
study at stnne Anu ritan universit)-. we feel that helping them to develop their 
n<Ue-taking and outlining skills is a very important goal We build the two skills 
on a base (►f information pnnided by two lectures st>eciftcally designed for us 
by l>r. Itolu rt Ceist. an MSU faculty member. In the first lecture. Dr. Ceist 
discusses iK.te-taking. makes specific suggestions for taking notes in English, 
and inlnHliices ilu' student t(» some ctmventiimal ablm'viations. In the sectMid 
h-etun-. he discusses t»utlitnng— illustrating all of his remarks wijh examples fmm 
his previtMis hvture on fiote-taking. The Outlining unit includes a handout which 
gives !iotli a topic outline and a sentence outline for the lecture on note-taking. 

Actual skills dexehtpnu nt begins on a very small scale: students are asked to 
listen to alnnit twe» minutes of dialogue from the American Country Music tape 
and fill ill ;» Singh- detail aftei each of the six key words on the worksheet. This 
is uhvitiush xery i Msy. and the" studi nts are iisually quite successful. Each s«b- 
s«-(|ut.nt rirtte-takifig excn ise is in some way more difficult. Also, as the note- 
taking exe rcise itself becomes harder, it is al.sf> integratetl with outlining. For 
example, in (uie ext rcise the student take notes by filling in a skeleton outline 
for <»!«• inaior segment of a li etnre. As this type of note-taking/outlining exercise 
pnigresses throngli our series of units, the outline covers more of the lecture or 
lH-<-'>uies xnoro complex, or the student is providtxl with less information on the 
worksheet. The final even ise is a eombinatiem of; note-taking and outlining: the 
stuch'nt lisft iis to an entire lecture and takes notis in outline form. 

I'seful Expressions. Included throughout the entire series of tapes are 
exrreisc s uhiih ifitr(»dutr the student to idiomatic expressions, multiple-word 
verbs, ancl {>rep>sition cimibinations. 

We have dexelopetl a special fonnat for the tn«atment of idioms and 
nuiltiph'word verbs. First, the student listens to a dc'finifion of the expression: 
settind. two or three examples of usage are cited and then repeatid by the 
student—the first I'xample always coming from the text; third, the teacher stops 
the tape while students fill in the blanks in a set of sentences, using the ex- 
pn ssions just studied; then, the teacher begins the tape again, and the students 
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hear tlio correct answers and repeat both the expression and the sentence in 
which it Is used; fourth, for homework, the student is asked to write sentences 
of his own using the t*\pressions. 

In exercises %% Inch focus on prejwsition conibinattons, the student first hears 
;i series of sentences fmni the text which contain the preposition combinations 
to he studied. These sentences an* printed on the student worksheet* hut the 
prr^j^^ition is omitted in each case. The student n>ust Hsten to the sentence as 
it ' jjivett on tape and write down the preposition he hears. After all the sen- 
t » \s ha% e l>een read, tlie correct answers are given and the student is asked 
to repeat each pn^position ctimbination.^ After tlie students have Hntshed this 
first part of the preposition exercise, and heard and repeated all the correct 
answers, ihe instnutor stops the tape while students fill in the blanks in an- 
other set of sentences with appropriate prepositions. As the answers are then 
given on tapi\ the student is asked to repeat the preposition combination and 
the completed sentence. 

Conclusions 

(1) Responses from both our students and teachers have been very favor- 
able and indicate* that the format goes a long way toward better meeting the 
needs of our university-bound students. We hope to be able to objectively 
measure the effectiveness of this material and have some empirical research data 
to report in the near future. 

(2) The program is nH>st successful when both students and teachers re- 
ceive adequate orientation. Students must know how to use the machines, what 
is nu^ant by various instructions on the tapes, and how and when to use the 
printed materials whicl> accompany the tapes. Teachers must have a working 
kmnvledge of both their master eonsi>!e equipment and that used by students; 
they must know what the nuichines can and cannot do. They must also under- 
stand fully the rationale behind the program and the main objectives not only 
of the tapes as a whole but also of the cumulative exercises in each skill area. 

(3) The teacher-student conferences arp extremely vital. They are an im- 
portant aspect of our approach to the development and evaluation of oral 
production skills. Just as signiPcant, however, is the opportunity for a one-to-one 
exchange w ithonf the constraints of the language lab .setting. 

(4) Although these tapes constitute a self-contajinQd program of instruc- 
tion, it has become* increasingly clear that correlation with other parts of our 



* Here is an exampte of what appears on the student worksheet: 

I. B<»fore thn Civil War» advertising consisted small paragraphs. 

*ni;tinin Franklin ptiiphasi^ed the rewards derived . . usinjct ^ product. 
The trnchtr\ script for the alune example would imiicate that the following is recorded on 
tape: 

1. of 

Repeat: consisted of (Patt<?e) 

2. from V, 

Repeat : dert\ed from ( Pause ) 
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total intensive language learning program is both possible and advantageous. 
Specifically, we have found that thcw materials can be correlated with the 
advanced U \el writing classes, l^b units such as Note-Talcing and Outlining lay 
the groundwork for further skill development in the writing class; topics intro- 
duced in lab can l>e the focus of discussion and written assignments in writing 
class; the style, organizatitjn and methods of development used in lab texts can 
be analy/ed—aiid criticized— |ii writing class. These aie just a few of the pos- 
sibilities. 

PART II: I'RODl'CIXC; YOUR OWN LAB MATERIALS 

Who 

Who is l>est prepared and equipped to write language lab materials? Wlio 
should test and evaluate tl>e^? Who can most influence their suc-cess? 

The language lab matt^rials described in Part I represent many, many 
hours of writing, revising, reconding, editing— and much thought and discussion. 
Professors, instntctore. graduate assi.stants, and lab technicians contributed 
various kinds of expertise. But the most crucial element has been the con- 
tributions of ESL teachers — their combined intuition, observations and experi- 
enc-e. Ft>r obvious reasons, thi>se who arc not ESL teachers and have not had 
previous teaching experience in an ESL language lab setting arc at a distinct . 
disadvantage when it comes to writing lab materials for ESL students. 

The writing of new lab materials is a major undertaking in itself. But it 
is only the first step in the development of a workable lab program. The 
second step is the initial use and evaluation of the materials, for the purpose 
of answering tjuestions such as the following: Does the information provided by 
the materials meet the needs (?f ihi? students? Are the exercises appropriate to 
the students' levj-l of pr<»ficiency? Are the instructions adeciuate? Is the tape 
rec(»rvling clear? Is too much-Ur too little— expected of the student^ of the 
teacher? Are the exercises ^sequVnced appropriately? Do the written materials 
coincide with tlie taped materials? Did the typist omit a line— a \ocahuIary 
choice— an txeicise? Did the technician forget to splice out a cough — or -forget 
to splice in a replay of the text? 

The answers to these and other such questions may be found by a simulated 
"nm-through" of the lesson by the writer and/or editor. Or a classroom teacher 
n»a\ actnalh- nse the materials in a real class and report back to the script 
writer. Ideally, however, the ESL teacher who has wnritten the material and On 
ESL teacher .who is in a position to use ihe material should together try out 
each lesson in an actual lab class. 

\ The luiguage lab teacher must play an acBve and very significant role 
ifyhe completed materials are to be effective. Too often. ESL teachers, both 
tht\ new and the inexperienced, feel that lab class is an "ea.sy" teaching assign- 
ment. Such teachers reason that "all you have to do is turn on the tape — just 
pres* a few buttons— > on dim t even have to draw up a lesson plan-;r-everything 
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IS done for you ** Wlitle it may bt* true that tlie language lab lesson is carefully 
ptatutui and wi^tteni ahead of thue, the lab teacher mu5;t he us familiar with 
the tea<*her*s script as if he !iaH written it himself; he must Vnow when and 
where to stop the tape*; he uttist judge the extent to which he can alter or adapt 
the leiisoti — auil wliether or not, de|H'nding on tlie situation, this will help or 
confuse his stude*uts. he must di-\elop efRcient and eKei*tive ways of eliciting 
student fet*dhack during the titnited times when the tape is stopped; he must 
make cpttck d(*ctsions as cpiestious are asked — should he answer individually or 
tune in the whole class; he must develop a sensitivity which passes beyond the 
glass wall that s(*parates hi|n fnmi his students and the earph.mes and switches 
-which ctmnect them; he nuist develop excellent monitoring skills and keep 
accurate re«»rds of each student's progress. He must fully realize that one of the 
most im|iortant lines in the teacher s script is the one which reads, "Stop tape. 
Check performaiKf and answer <|uestions." Above all, he must remember that 
he — not the tape or the tape-reci>rder — is the teacher. 

What — 

Although we ha\ e e\ ery confidence in the rationale on which our advanced 
level lab program is premist*d. and although we strongly feel that the fonnat 
of mir lab lessons is^unic|ue, we still realize that our particular materials may 
not be appropriate for all t\pes of ESL students and prcigrams. However, we 
do ftH'l that both tlie rationale and the format may be adapted according to 
particular needs and at \ aritnis levels of ESL instruction. 

There an* nunienms |Ki«^sibilitEes for adaptation. Here are just two sugges- 
tions. (1) Those interested in developing ESP (English for Special Purposes) 
or KAP (English for .\cademic Purposes) lab materials might select appropriate 
base infonnation {lectures, readings, etc.) and then use the exercise formats we 
ha\e describ<»d to dexelop particular .skills Within the focus of the ESP or EAP 
, area. (2) Those in need of lab materials for other levels of ESL instruction might 
adapt the fonnat accortlii!gIy. Fc)r example, the staff at our English Language 
Center hopes to be able in the near future to begin work on a set of lab tapes 
for our intenntHliute level stndt*nts. Lesson and exercise formats will be similar 
to those* for our advanced level materials, but instead of basing the materials 
on spt^eches. dialogues, and lecturers, we will base the intermediate materials 
on a book of rclndiuic^s for intennediate ESL students. 

How 

Time and vpac e do not allow us to relate in depth the procedural do*s and 
don t*^ we have followed in dexeloping our own lab program or the changes 

would make in these pro^vdures gix'cn the luxury of hind-sight. However. 
\\v will attempt u few suggestions: 

( t ) Plan ah(*ad. You should have in mind, from the beginning, an overall 
plan as to the purposes, limits, scojk*, length, sequencing, etc. of the materials 
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>«»•• are fnnklins. As v.ni pfan. ktrp in niiml the faciUtit s an.! m:in|«nvi.r with 
whuli ycu \utsv to As s<n)ii as pt.ssihh., t.s{uf>lish hasit- lesson and vxcrvifu^ 

ftjriiiatN. Ill tavt. it may pn»vt ht lpliil to set up a typinq gtiiUr-not only for tht- 
typist, Imt for rxeryom' involved in script writing. ^' 

(2) He piep.ucd to rt .ise. Kyt n w ith expert planning, revision is inevitable; 
theiv are liouml to he some prohlenis and sitnations you «mldii't have antici- 
pated. Hut rexise with care and eaution. Don't make revisions on afi isolated 
Ijasis. It's lu tter t«> take the time to make <.ne maii>r rex tsion that will hold up 
than to make'severul «juick atid expedient revisions that don't address the basic, 
overall proftleni. 

(3) Ke««p up-to-date records of what you haxp and have not'donc. For 
«'xan.ple; (a) l's«- a color-ctKled eird file system to keei> track of all vocabulary 
Items, idioms, nmlfipf. word verbs, preposition tHmibinalinns. pronunciation 
Items, etc. freafeil in tfie exercises (You might also include glossary items and 
voeabul ux. choices or <listractors.) (h) Ktn p a file folder for each unit or lesson, 
riuhide iopies of all ilrafts; when rexisions are made, note them— and the 
reasons f,>r making them and the date the changes xvere actually made. (You 
might want to draw up .uid dni)ltcate a routing chart or check list to accompany 
each fold<T. ) ' ' 

( n .Shan' iileas at everx stage. You need feedback from evenune: teachers, 
students, technitians. rectirding artists. t>pists. Here are .some specific pn>ce- 
dures xve found hvli^Uil. (a) Consult several referemt s xvhen xvriting definitions 
for x<u.d>ul.uy items, nntltiple-xvord ^erb.s. and idiomatic expressions. We regu- 
larly lonsulted the lUctionaries and handlwoks listed among the references jit 
the end of tins artu le V\ e fotmd that the Oxford Dh thmary consistently gave 
•sHuph-r. in..re coi.en te definitions, but care must be taken to disHnguisb dif- 
ferent ts m Ym. ric.m and liritisli usage, (b) Consult at least one other teacher 
and ».r script x^ riter hcUm^ you finalize a mugh draft or a revision, (c) When 
r.ip.-s ai.il print.-tl nuiterials ft>r a p^ular unit are ready for a trial nm. 
acfnallx use them in a real class. Ask The teacher f(»r ctmiments. Hotter still, sit 
in on tin- I lass vourself and f.»ak<- note of student and teacher reactions, tech- 
nical problems, mistakes, tuisnndersfanding or misinterpretation of instructions. 
perforttKuue levels. paus«-s th.it are too long or too short, etc. (d) Kven when 
the Hi.iferi.iU are in "finar; form, continue to provide cbannels for feedback. 
U'e ba\t tonmi it helpful to attach blank note paper to the inside of the file 
f<»ldtrs ill xvhich our m.ister teai her s scripts are stored in the lab; thus, teachers 
can castb xxiite „ot« s about problems, nustakes. etc. xvhich thex encounter as 
^ they use the ta|>es 

( .■>) Choose n cordihg arti. N xvith care. While it is hoped that the speeches. 
dial<.gues. and lectures xviH prox ide a sampling of American dialects and speak- 
uig styles, the langn.«ge execiscs themselves should b<- rec-orded b) native 
speakers whosi- x.uces are pleasing and clear on tape. (Sometimes an audition 
IS neeil.-d ) We prefer to record each lesson u ith two contrasting voices, one 
male and <iue female, so that no one xoitv dominates the entire tape, so that 
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vt«r*»s ilnnt **wear out" Miyxv the t'lul of a it'w>rding session, so that thv tapt' 
diK's nut In niiiir imniDtoiuuis tn thv stndt*nts. and so iliat wc can signal ehanijes 
ill ivu>rcis<*s or parts of ext^fdst s with a t hange in votct*. \Vv haw also found 
that It is cxtrt'nu'Iy helpful to ha\c a third person present at eaeh reeordiu}; 
sessfott to direct tlie rei-ordinu— soruetmt* h» make sure the scTipt is followt^d. 
U> make ou-tlie spot deeisions regarding changes, to reeord such changes iu 
writing on a master sc ript. tc» evatuate volium* level and voice ciuality, to judg<» 
the lengths of pauses. 

(6) Knttst the help of lab technicians who have the patience and the 
technological ability to do tlic rmirtling and editing. CckxI technicians can 
save you many hours of t xtra w«irk. 

(7) He prcpan'd to edit. First of a!K technical Haws and human mistakes 
are inevital>te~and glaring on tape: they cannot Iw o%erIooked. Second, timing 
can he cntci^l. Pauses which are either t{K> long or too short can htire or fnistrate 
students. Also, an exercise which sou estimated to be 430'' but actually ttK>k 
914'' to record is prolndiN' giving ti> throw oflF the timing of the entire iesson; 
you'll have to shi^rten the c^xercise or adjust or omit some other exercise. 

(S) Be aware that developing lah materials requires creativity, tctlious 
atti*ntion V.y dc*taiK. and a sizeable investment of time, energ)\ and patience. 
Hut the experienct^ will In* rewarding and the team work can be fun. As VVilga 
Ri% ers has poifited out. 'The uses to which the laborator>^ can be put at advanced 
levels are li?nitc*d cmly by the imagination, resourcefulness, and enthusiasm of 
the teacher* ( IfltW. p. VW). 
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Pat ftlg^ 

State University of New York at Albany 

This is a prifiminary n-port of «)nie «,f the ri'siilts and implications of u study 
wtiii-h analyzed the oral readiufi miscucs «.f four grt,ups of ESL speakers: 
Arabic, ^avaj^^ SaiiMJan. and Spaulsh. Results to date surest I) there may 
be univer^als in the readitij? protrss itself: and 2) one's first lauRuage dues 
^ not detemmie ones reading profJeiency in ESL. The 2nd. 4th, and 6th 
firaifers whose reading was anah zed were ahle to read two wmplete difficult 
imtamiliar stJiries each, and afterwards to discuss those stories. Sex eral factor^ 
se»'ni to affett the varying proficiency with s\hhh they read and talked ahont 
the stones: the ESL proficiency of the readers and the s>i,tactic and semantic 
dithailty of the text appear to l»e the primary deternuners of the subiwts' ^ 
comprehension of the materials. 

The Miscue-E.SL Profect was a lengthy, in-depth study of the ESL reading 
ot f«.ur lanRiiage finmpR. The project began in 1973 at the Readinff Miscue Re- 
search Center. Wayne State University, under the direction of Kenneth S. Good- 
man; this paper is a preliminary report of some'* of the major findings.' The 
Miswiie ESf. Project was prompted by the rcsidts of an earlie- study (Goodman 
and Burke. 1973) in which the misaies of children from 2na, 4th. 6th, Sth. and 
10th grades were analyzed. r> 
^ One of the major points of that report was that the reading process wajs 
the srttne for all subjects, regardless of race, age, or reading proficiency. That 
. IS. all the subjects clearly ;:.-:r.: iI.k-c ctung systems-graphophonic. syntactic, 
.sefnantie— and clearly followed the basic process of sampling from these systems, 
pre-dicting. and confirming. There was wide discrepancy among indix iduals as* 
to how effeetively and bow efiiciently ' this process was carried out, but the 
pn>ccss itself did n(»t .differ from individual to individual. The result prompted 
the ({uestion, 'Are there universals in the reading process?" 

As a first step, the ciuestton was restricted to English, and rephrased ivt 
"Are there iniiversals in the reading process when the reading is in English?" 
Four groups of subjects, children in 2nd, 4th, and 6th grades whose first Ian- 
guages w ere not English, were selected. Tliese groups .spoke; respectively, Arab- . 
Ndvajo. SauMian. and Spanish as their first language. The Arabic .speakers wert^ 
rccrnt inunigrants. primarily from Lebanon, to an urban suburb of Detroit. 
The area in which mai»y of the Arab imniigrants live is imder the shadow (atid 
.^1'^! f worlds largest industrial plants. About half of th«' 
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children at the school from which our subjects were drawn spoke Arabic, accord^ 
ing to the school prindpal. At the time the data were collected, only one teacher 
. spoke Arabic; he taught a small ESL class» Many of ^e stores and restauiunts 
in the ar*»a offer Arabic specialities^ and many of the -signs outside ^nd within 
these places are written in Arabic. This area is somewhat bilingual in the sense 
that t^o langitugcs are used by many of the residents daily.^ 

The Navajo-speaking subf^s were residents of a boarding school run by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Arizona desert. None of the teachers spoke • 
Navafo, although some of the teacheraides did. The school was physically 
isiilated from both Navajo-and English-speaking cotnmuntttes. There was no 
bilingual program, and the only ESL pntgram was a cursory one in 1st grade. 
The children were members of two mono-lingual communities — Navajo in the 
siunmer, English in the school year. 

The Samoan-speaking subjects were recent immigrants from American 
Samoa to an urban, polyglot community — Honolulu, Hawaii. Tliey were acquir- 
ing a dtalivt of ESl't Hawaiian-Creole, where the data were collected. They 
liv^dNji a housing project cK>se tq their school; the school had no biHngusd 
program and a very small ESL program. 

The Spanish-speakers were bom in the small ranching community (poptda- 
tion about 2,000) in east Texas where the data were collected. About a third 
of the school and the ccmmiunity are native Spanish-speakers. XKere aie a 
* few Spanish signs on grocery items, menus, and store windows. The commuait)' 
is partly bilingual In the sense that two languages are commonly used by many 
of the |H*ople, tlnnigh with % ar>ing degrees of fluency. The sdiool these subjects 
attended had no ESL classes, and 'at the time of data collection, the school 
was just beginning a. bilingual program in the first grade. None- of the subjects 
in this study had had a bilingual program; few had had formal ESL training. 

With the exception of some older Arabic-speakers, who had attended schbol 
in their naHw land, and were literate in their language, all of the subjects in 
this study had receivtxl all reading instruction in English. English was the. sole 
medium of instruction in all the selected schools. 

The fcnir groups iiere chosen for their diversity. They were all ESL- 
speakers, Init they were drawn from urban and rural communities, bilingual 
and nKmolingiial ct>mnHmit{es, native American and immigrant groups, Indo- 
European iuul non-Indo-European language backgrounds, from groups vvho 
had a long ln?itory of written literate and those who had none. If the study 
showed that the reading process was basically the same for each group, despite 
these wide dilfer<»nces, then the suggestion that there are universats in reading, 
uc least in English^ would be supported. * 

Ten students from each grade, 2nd, 4th, and 6th from each group weir 
chosen, but "not through statistical sampling At each school, teachers were 
asked to choose the **most average** readers from their classes, that is, the 
students they considered the most average for their class in that school. It 
be«?apie apparent immediately that the teachers were selecting tfieir best readers; 
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and so the ttistnutions to thi* tfaclicrs were changed. They were asked to list 
their ten In^st rradt^rs ant! tlie^r ten worst n'aders; ten subjects were then drawn 
fnnn thiise not hsted in either group. Eaeh i^uhjtxt read two stories, cnie on 
one di-y. the i<it-t'ond a day or two later. (A list of !fct<irie5 eaeh group read is 
tneluded a^ Appt*ndi\ A ) The students were instructed to read the story with- 
out any assistance, and when thc^ had finislied the story, to tell tlie researcher 
everything they could remember ulxmt the story. The readitig, done orally, 
luid the retelling w vw both tape^rc^i^irdtxl. All data were roller t d by researchers 
trained by Dr. CofKlnian at the Reading Xfistue Research i outer, and all data 
were sent there fi>r analysis. Four subjects from eacli sub-group of ten were 
selecteil fi?r analysis, prinmrily on the basis of the clarity of the tai>e-rett)rdtng» 
to a lesser t^xtent (in the basis of odier factors, such a« gender or further iii- 
ftmnation about the subject. For example, one subj<»ct who could not be usrd 
had In-en characterized by his teacher as a recent innntgra it from Lebainm 
who sp<ike Arabic at home, but actually tlie boy had been bora in Modesto, 
C*atifi>rnia. of a Brazilian mother and Lebanese father, and they spoke Portugese 
at home. 

The reading and retelling of these 48 children, on two stories each, was 
analyzed using the CeHnlntan Taxonomy. The Taxonomy is described and ex- 
plaiiKx! in detail in Allen and Watson s Findini^s of Research in Miscue AtwUjsh 
(1976) and will not be explained :»t length lere. Basically, the Taxonomy asks 
fifteen (|uestio!i<i of each denattc»n from the text, each inisaie. The answers to 
these ((uestions are ctnlcd in Fortran, and then subjected to various computer 
prttgrams. 

~ l think th*' most impt>rtant thing this study sIiow< is that these children 
an* better readers than they are usually given credit for. First, they are gen- 
eralb' accurate readers: on an average they made miscues on kks than 20J of 
the text, reading tlie other 807 just as it was printed. The measure of quantity 
of ntiscnc^s that the GocKhnan TiUcoiK^my uses is Miiscues Per Ilundied Words 
(\f!*n\V) MrilW is arrived at by taking the number of different deviations 
from the text, dividing by the number of words in the text, and multiplying by 
I(M). Idetiticat n pt ati^I miscues, siich as the repeated substitution of Kecko for 
Kroki are ctKuitcil as oiu- miscue. The range of MPHW for the ESL subjects 
was se\ t-n to twenty, their mc^an MPHW was about ten. The average, then, of 
what was read acctiratelv. was for all three grades, all four groups. 

Secoml. when the children do deviate from the text, they often pnuluce 
miscnev which make- j:ense in that text. Th«»y substitute names, for example, 
calling Tiipa the shark Tabu, caHing Nfr Bamaby Mr. Barnherrij. Sometimes 
the) read contractions as two words, saying / am for / m. The Goodman Taxon- 
cmiy c<ides these- sorts of miscues. i.e. nuscues which make sense in the text, 
as sematitically accept abh\ Table 1 shows the means and ranges of percent of 
non diatcH't tniscucs that were coded semantically acceptable for each' group: 
this inchide*s ail three grades and both stories. 

Clearly there is a greMt deal more variation within ea^h group than between 
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TABLE 1 

Percent ijf SeiiiaJitically Acx-rpfalilf Mjscties hy r.roups. 



^'">"P Mean Rungt 



Arabic 36S 1N»-5W 

N«va|o 4IS 20?-485f 



poups, but the means suggest that, generally, at least a thinl of the miscucs. 
before correction, make sense. 

Third, when their miscues do not make sense, these children often regress 
and try again. When a child regresses and succeeds in producing the text 
item(s) accurately, the Goodman Taxonomy codes regression as correction. 
The measure of quality used by the Taxonomy is a percentage of the miscues 
which were semaiiHcally acceptable or were corrected. This figure is called 
tlie Comprehending Score. The next ♦wo examples would both be included in 
this acore. The first is semantically acce.^^able: 

Reader: |{enr>- did not have u pet. 
Test: Henry didn't have a pet. 

The jjiext example is semantically unacceptable, but is corrected, so it too 
would br included in the comprehending score: 



Be«d«r: Tdidl«li't not 

' "^"K Henry { didn't have a pet. ( Soott-Foreanan, 1971. 

Hetuy'i Choice, p. I) 

The mean Comprehetiding Scores for all grades on both stories are: Spanish— 
601, Navajo— 5l«. Arabic— and Samoan— 47?. On the average, tlien, about 
half of these children's miscues either made .sense or were corrected. Again, 
differences between individuals within groups were greater than differences be- 
tween groups. 

The fourth indicator of these ESL-.speakers ability to read unfamiliar and 
difficult text is tlieir percentage of syntactically acceptable miscues. The average 
for feach group is 55? or higher, and this is before correction. The range withiti 
groups and within grades is high— 30f to 66% for Navajo second graders, for 
example: th'is is another indication of the greater variation within groups than 
between them. 

The early resttlts of this study, then, do not distinguish any one of the 
language groups involved as being better or worse readers of ESL. These results 
do show that on the average, these ESL-speakers read accurately; they produce 
meaningful mtsnies; they can correct when their miscues lose meaning; tlicy 
are handling English syntax. The ESL-speakers in this study do not differ 
greatly from the native English speakers in the Detroit study (Goodman and 
Burke. 1973) in any of these aspects, except that their Comprehending Scores 
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tend to bf sliRhtfy Io\«r. Ttu- nnmbcr and t)pes of non dialect miscues the 
KSL readcrs make are much more similar to those made by subjects in the 
Detroit study than they are difFen'nt. To the question, "Are ihere universats in 
the r||idinj^ priKt ss when the language is Ktiglish,'* we can say. "It looks Jike 
there are." The fwus of this paper, however, is nt)t on what this study tells 
us about the reading prtnt ss. but on what it tells us about the reading of 
ESl^-spt>akers. 

All the thiltlren niath* miseues whieli were oln iously due to the fact that 
Standard English was not their first language or dialect. These miscues were 
phonological, grainniatical. and lexical. The phonological miscues were not 
coded. Tliat is. the pninunciation of teacher as temher by a Spanish-speaker 
was noted on the transcrii>t of the story, but was not analyzed. There are two 
reasons for this. First, control over the phonological system of Engli.sh gen- 
erally seems to f(»!low c(jntrol o\cr the syntactic system, for Iwth iiatixe and 
ESL-speakers. so that, although we expected the 6th grade Arabic speakers. 
f<»r example, to read this sentence in the passive, we didn't expect them to 
distinguish ^p ' frtmi /b/. 

Kfadfr: \t la%t xhv carKt «iis finishn!. 

T»'\t: Al last tht- tarpfi was fialshiHl. (Faivrdah's Comet, p. 12) 

Stcond. cmliiig phonological deviations from an idealized Standard Knglish 
pnHmnnati<m wmild not ha%p told us anjihing about their actual reading. 
How itnuh tan t»nt> Ifani about a person's reading by noting how be pronounces 
tomato or rmleo? 

(^rainniatii-al and Ifvical miscufs caused by English being their s<*cond 
language wt-rc ctKletl in the category called dialevt. All dialect miscues are 
eiKhtl as grantmatically and semantically acceptable, because the -Taxonomy de- 
fines "actx'ptabilitA* as acceptable within the readers dialect. Most of the gram- 
matical dialect miscues these children made are jnst what ESL teachers would 
expect: iiiflettittnal suffixes such as past tense -ed, plural -s. possessive -s were 
not pnmonnced. A few of the children indicated that they had been instructed 
to "soimd out the endings." because they produced supercorfect dialect mis- 
cues: AVdlkeded. slumpeded. loohedcd. Since some children produced more 
dialect mi«ues than others, and- since we wanted to code an equal number of 
miscues h»r each subject, the dialect miscues were not counted in arriving at 
the total of the first fifty n»i$cues. That is. each child had his/her first fifty non- 
dialect misaies ctxled; with dialect miscues included, one child had 52 total 
miscues coded, another 64. ... 

The number of dialect misnies (ESL-miscues) varied widely from chOd 
to child. Tlie Spanislt-s|K*aking group had a slight tendency to prodiiit' fewer 
dialect miscues than the other three: the average number of their dialect miscues 
per hundred words was one; the other groups' averages ranged fn»m one and a 
half to two. These difi"erences between groups are not significant. The types of 
ESI,-nii.sc*ties were similar for each subject and for each group: the large 
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majority of these miscues (abcmt SO*) we^t' the substitution of a null-form for 
an iiiflrctional suffix, sonu' wtre tht' substitution tjf tht' base fomi of a verb 
for an irref^ilar past or participle. 

Taking nu'ans acrt>.ss grades and across stories lumps together ages unil 
stories, and inrhaps obliterates important differences. A cleans conipariscm can 
be made by |(M>king at om* grade reading the same story. All the 4th graders 
read "Frttldie Miller. Siientist". Table 2 lists three ujoasures of qufuitity 
quality fi»r this grade on this stor>'. 



TABLE 2 

NffaMirt'<i i»f gua!it> ami Quantity of M^cttes on 
Frethlic Milk-r". 



^ Arabk- 
Samoan 





Ourtiprfhfticliii^; 




MI'HW 




BtsNfPHW 


7.3 


5H1 




10.6 


52% 


4.7 


12.2 


44% 


5.78 


18.9 


407 


9.06 



The Cdinprelirttdiiig Svorv. the Taxonomy's measure of quality, does not indicate 
quantity of niisiiies. as MPMW does. A measure that combines ({uallty and 
c|uantity i% the Hesidual Mistues Per Hundred Words (RcsMPHW); this is the 
nundKT of senianttcaily uuaceeptahle miscues which were not corrected per 
huftdn-d xeores. It is tn\ersely related to the Comprehending Score, An ideal 
Ccmiprelictidiiig Score is mYi, an ideal ResMPHW is 0.0, What could actwint 
for the very with* diffirences bctwern the Spanish and Navafo readers on this 
story? The Spanish-speakers do not have much higher percentages of syntactic 
or semantic accepta!>tlity, indicating that their miscues are not belter quahty 
than those of the \a\ajf>s; that is. both groups are making the same types of 



misiiies. 



TABLE 3 

Nfrans .ukI R.itiut > of S>tit.Kiic am! Semantic Accrptahility. 







N<iN;»io S|>ant%li 



A C€imparison of their eorrectit>n percentages strongly suggests that at least 
part of the uuswct lies in their ability and willingness to regress and correct. 
Tlie Navajos corn cted oi^lv 77 of their misaies, and only 2% of the semantically 
Utiac*i'eptabh" miscues were corrected; the Spanish-speakers cwrected 304 of 
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tlieir iniscues. Moreover, the Navajo 4th graders successfully corrected only 6% 
of their partial attempts, the Spanish 4th graders 25% of tlieirs. A partial attempt 
is less than a full wjrd; the correction of a partial suggests that the reader has 
recognized that s/he was miscutng and was able to correct that miscue liefore 
it was completed. • 

Reader: TPoor Free* 

Text: { Pour Freddie was in trouble again. 



The much higher percentage cif correction by the Spanish*s^akers, of both 
full and partial miscues, togetlier with the much lower number of MPHW 
made 'by the Spanish-speakers accounts for the large difference between their 
ResMPHW and the Navajos*. The Navafos miscued on ahnost one word in 
every five; the Te\ans made less than one half that many MPHW. Of the 
Navajos' misaies. almost one in every ten words lost meaning and was not 
corrected. This is much higher than the Spanish-speakers* miscues; the number 
of uncorrected, semantically unacceptable miscues for them was a little over 
one in every 50 words. That is, although both groups made the same type of 
niiscites« the Navajos made many more, and corrected many less than the 
Spanish-speakers. 

These figures, MPHW, correction perct utages. and so on, do not identify 
the underlying causes of the disparity betwcrn these two groups These under- 
. lying reastms perhaps have something to do with the story itself; perhaps with 
tlte general ESL proficiency of the readers, i * }ta[>s with the status and general 
use (or non-use) of the students' first langii in 0- it schools and communities. 

''Freddie Miller, Scientist" is about i , oy who continually gets 

into trouble because of his mechanical aiui iicmtcal experiments, but who 
finally makes his family proud of him using his ^'scientific'' knowledge to 
make a flashlight for his little sister, who is locked in a dark t oset- It seems 
to me that the Navajo children at the boarding school are less likely than the 
Texas ranch children to be familiar with the idea of a boy having a chemistry 
set. his OH-n workbench in the cellar, or his using a kitchen stepladder to drop 
a flashlight through a transom into a closet. Do hogans have transoms or kitchen 
stepladders or cellars or chemistry sets? Does the boarding school? I suggest 
that for Navajo restwation children who have been at boarding school for four 
years and have not lived in town, reading this story alK)ut a **typical** American 
family fmm an old standard basal text is in many ways like our reading 
Chauct^r's ^Prioress's Tale " What *e people in the story say and do, their 
whole way of life, is foreign. This foreigness makes it very haid to predict 
what will happen in the next paragraph or page. Prediction is also hindered in 
some spots by the syntax. This passage, for example, occurs when Freddie's 
sister is stuck in the hall closet and Freddie is in the cellar. 

.... he heard his sister's voice calling. 
"Freddie! Fieddief" 
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"Whrce arr yim?** hr shouted. 
*ltk the ball di]«et!** can^ ECtizaheths tearful reply. 



HU iister*s cries grew Umiet. **Don't leave tsm alone. 
It'* dark in heie/' 

The syntax <rf "came Elizabeths tearful reply** forces readers to miscue. 
One pretlicts that "in the hall closet" will be followed by a dialog carrier like 
"sild " or " . . said/' but there is no real dialog carrier in this sentence. 
Instead we have a diause with inverted order (verb-subject); the verb is an 
intransitive one; the heavily modified subfect (reply) is not even an animate 
noun« much less a person s name. In addition, "tearfur usually modifies animate 
OQuns; here it is metaphorically used to modify VpIy^T It s easy to see why so 
many readers, native English speakerjf as well as ESL-speakers, produce: **In the 
hall closet,** s*, came Eliitabeth (pause) tearfully replied."* 

"His si^fter s cries grew louder" is another stumbling block for most readers. 
It too is in the position of a dialog carrier, but is not one. One predicts, ''His 
sister said" or "^Hts sister cried" or even ''His sister cpes,'* and the graphophonic 
information c*ertdiniy supports the last t\%'o predictions. Some readers produce 
**His sister cried louder/' others make a couple of attempts and then seem to 
give up: **His sister cried, cries, jiister cried lo-, grew louder.** One must be a ^ 
very proficienc speaker* of ESI- indeed ti> get to deep stnictcire successfully 
through snrh syntactic mazes. 

In ad^fition to the unpredictability of the general setting and plot and of 
some syntactic stnictures, there is the unpredictability of lexical items. When 
reading teaniers say a child "knows" a word, they usually mean either the child 
under^^j^ds the concept behind the word, or the child says the word accurately 
when s/he sees it, or both. But in '^Freddie Miller," as in most stories, one word 
may have more than one meaning. The word aUouance, for example, occurs 
three times in "Freddie." Mrs. Miller tells Freddie, **! want you to save half your 
allowance;** three lines later the narrator says. *' After the cut in his allowance, 
Freddie s chemistry experiments narrowed to those safely outlined In a library 
book/* (There*s another syntactic ma/e.) And on the last page of the story, Mrs. 
Miller tells her husband. **\Ve must inake some allowance for experiments that'* 
do not turn out so well.** I wonder how many of the Nava|o 4th graders know 
the concept of allowanct^ as %veekly |Kx^ket money; I wonder if any know what 
"make ^iowance for* means. Its true that lexical items are generally unpre- 
dictable, but when this unpredictability is accompanied by the' readers inability 
to translate* the item into sontething meaningful, then the readers prediction 
will be a very tentative guess, and s/he cannot test to confirm that gttess. If 
readers don t know the meanings a word has in different contexts and if they 
don't get enough context to enable them to deduce the meanings, they cannot 
test by asking, "Does that make sense?** The readers are then forced to reply 
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on very surfat-e infonuuti«»n. or Rraphophwiic infornwtidn. which slows down 
the rcatiht^ antl makes predictit)n even harder. 

Ill c»rder to lead with any proficiency, ciue nuist »»e alilc t.> prt^Iict. to make 
a reav«mable guess as to whats c-.,nUnR next. The hasis for predfction is partly 
vvhats n» the text, bnt nuich nuue what si in the head of the reader, what s/he 
knows alHuit the language and the world that the author is presenting. When 
th** reader knows httle ah,nit the world bt'ing presented, and when the authors 
language differs greatly from the n-aders. the reader is going to have a difficult 
tinie ant probably will make many miscues. and be unable t(» correct them. 
The reader eaimot ti»rrect unless s/he rect»gni/es that a miscue doesn't make 
sense; if nothinfi s hes reading makes sense, there's no way of knowing whicR 
oral resi«>nses to the text are OK. and which are-u't. Uliile the world of 
Freddie Miller" is not the world of east Texas Si»anish-spcaking ranch children. 
It IS even less, I think, the world of reservation-lxiarding school Navafos. TTie 
language of "Freddie", although admitiedly difficult in spots for any reader is 
generally ct.«er tp the English controlled by the Spanish-speakeni than to the 
hnghsh of the Navajos. Evidence for this amies mostly f ..n the retellings: the 
Texas 4th graders volunteered lengthy paragraphs wl. 'n asketl to tell every- 
thing they could nMiiemlHT about the story; the Arizona 4th grade.^ volunteered 
one or two sentences, sometinum only one or two words. 

Hie Spanfsh siH-akers were told Ix-fore reading that they would retell the 
story in Spanish and in English; the Navajos only in English. What effect might 
this open act-eptaiitfe of Spaiu;;b have had on the student s willingness to talk? 
The Spanish-sjHakers, like the Arabic speakers. live in a community where 
maiiy af the people tliey know use txvo languages daily; the Navaio-spcakers 
eonie fnmi homes w here Nu\ ajo is usetl almost exclusively, and live in a school 
where all the teachers, all Aiijjl(»s. si>eak English exclusively. These differences 
la the use of tAvo languages indicate two different atHtudes towartis the chil- 
drens language, their culture, and themselves. Uliat effect dees this have on 
the ihiltlreii? On their reading? This study cannot answer those cpiestions, be- 
cause it (lid not investigate them. I hope others will. 

What this study d(K>s answer, or at least l>egins to answer, are these ques- 
tions: Can ESI. readers, many of whom have not really mastered English yet 
read with comprehension? Yes. Is KSL reading proficiency determined by one's 
first language? N.,. Are some aspects of the reading process nniversal? Tenta- 
tively. yv$. 

The Miscue-E.SI. project has implications for both research and teaching. 
More researt h into the reading process and into second language involvement 
in the reading pnK-ess is called for. The results of this study suggest that there 
are universals in reading English; are there universals in reading any language? 
Sarah I.ope/.s research { 1977) with Spanish speaking subjects reading in Span- 
ish suggested that the reading protrss in Spanish does not differ from the pro- 

in English. Studies need to be carried out in languages which do not use 
the Roman alphalM t. such as Arabic, ami in non-alphabetic writing systems. 
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such as Chinese, Studies (^cTcusinR on fiectmd language effect on reading, similar 
ta the Miscue*ESL project, need to he carried (nt»Mn different language pop- 
ulations. This research was a descriptive, in*depth study; others using statistical 
s^niplinjf tcxlinicpuns ncvd to be done, (or, althimgh the results of this study 
, suggest interesting iasights, the results cannot be generatisred. With growing 
interest hi bilingual t^tlucatton and increasing fundings, bilingual educators and 
researchers could anaIy^e the first- and second-Ion^iage reading of a sample 
of students in a schcx)! coniniitti^d to a bilingual pnigrom, and compare that to 
the first- and second-language, reading of a sample in a schcKil which has no 
bilingu^ program. 

One of the major implications this study has for instruction is not in the 
resuhs, it seems to nie. but in the t^>lk-cticm of data. One hundred twenty chil- 
dri»n were^ askc*d to read two ct>mplete stories each without any help and to 
talk about what Jhey had read, and they did. A hundred and twenty children, 
2nd, 4th, and 6th graders, from widely different language groups and cultural 
groups— every one of them read two complete, unfamiliar stories without help, 
and read them well enough to l>e able to talk aliout them. Even the poorest 
reader* one whose retelling score was \ery low and whose tmcorrected miscues 
often destroyed Ixith meaning and syntax, was able to finish his stones and to 
relate the major evc^nts. A few of the children said that this was the first time 
in their lives they had ever read a story all the way thnnigh at one sitting; 
. they'd nevw l>een allowed to before, iHxause someone was rij^t there, stepping 
their reading whetu ver the>' hesitated or deviated froni the text. The implication 
is clear, I think: our ESL students can read if we II fust let them. I remember 
the reaction I got from a TE^OL Workshop wh m I * )wed the first page of a 
story as it was read by tme of the Arabie-j^peakin^ ^objects in this study: the 
Workshop participants were ahnost unanimous in condemning the story as too 
hard, and they were aghast w hen I told them I had allowed the student to 
finish the story, all fourteen pages. Most of them, they said, would have taken 
away the hard f«tory and replaced it with something easier. But the student did 
read the whole story, and her retelling was excelhiit (Rigg, 1977). We do our 
students no serviit* when we internipt their reading in order to correct them. 
We are not helping them bt»ctmie good readers by treating reading as an exact 
process n^quiring three people— author, reader, and teacher. It is easy to confuse 
reading \ t{i reading instruction, but the two are separate processes and should 
be treated so. Reading is what the student does alone, with the text. Reading 
instruction is ^vhat the teacher does with the students to help them when they 
read. Many teachers feel they aren*t earning their pay if they re not talking, but 
actualh. its harder work to teniain silent when a student hesitates or makes 
(Ui error than it is to |ump ui and read it for him. Allowing the reader to read 
without interfering strongly implies that s/he ran read, and that the teacher 
recognizes that. It also lets the reader develop and use the strategies of predic- 
tion, c*onfirniation.^ and correction, strategies which can be devel<^ed only 
through reading. In this respect, reading is like riding a bicycle^ no amount of 
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fimiiul iiistntittciii tan trath imv us nmt h as diK\s t!iat first w avering solci down 
Utt* driveway. ^ 

A st^iMtd aspc i t of the data collection that can he used in the classroom 
is the retelling. Hit* students in this study were told before tht y liegan reading 
that tftey were < \ikcUh! to relate everything they could about tht* story after 
they had finislu^ reading it. This instniction established c*onipreheusion as the 
l>uri>ose oT tlie reading. It was tantamount to saying, "You 11 have to think about 
what you're reading, Ineause you1l l>e explaining it to me/' The reader who 
knows s/he will retell nnist stri\e to understand the material well enough so 
it tan be integrated into a cxiherent whole for presentation later. Just pronouncing 
the wiirds won't do. Instructors who believe that good reading is a marvelous 
public {K-rfoniiantf. with e\ er> word pronounced exactly right, and with *T>eau- 
tiful expn'ssioit. will want in train the students to be good performers, but 
instructors wlm think g<MKl reading is comprehension of the material will want 
to train for compreht osion, not for pt*rfomtance. The t%vo— comprehension an4 
pi-rfonnancc—are not automutic^iilly and mutually exchisive, but emphasizing 
perfec-t perfonuancx- can ri-duc^* comprehension. "Wlicni you finish reading that 
to yourself, tell someone what you read." That is the kind of instnictitm that 
trains for ctnnprehension. 

Few. if any. teachers ha\e time to listen to every student retell everything 
they read. but. of ix^urst-. the re»telling dciesn't have t€> lie to the teacher; it can 
be to a classmate. .Students w ho ha\ e read the same story can share and compare 
their interpretations, ihosv who ha\e read diffennt material can recommend 
what thry have enjoyt'd. 

A third implication fnmi the Miscue E.SL project for teachers is that they 
can use t>ral n ading as a windi>w on the reading process. Teachers can get a 
\it \v of their studrrits' strategies by listening to their students read unfamiliar 
texts and In asking themsehes. "Do the student's miscues make .sense in this 
stor) :* Do tli<» sentf iii-es sound like his/her English? Does the student self- 
c-orrec t t \ t-rvthint;. vm u t\msv iniseues which retain meaningr I don't mean the 
teacher sIkmiUI call up a reading group and have each one read a sentence or 
two aloud, tlhit doesn t tell the teacher ver>' much and it's often horribly em- 
Inirrassiuq for the studetits. I mC;\u that (mce e\ery week or two the teacher can 
sit (juietK with a stmhiit for 10 minutes while- s/he reads aloud (without help, 
renu niln r ). If the teaclu r can ta|w -rm)rd the reading and analyze each miscue 
later, perhaps using Y CcnKlman and C. Burke's R^w/ing Mmue Inventortj 
(I972>. st> tnuch the brttt r. But even without equipment or extra time, it is 
possible ti> «t t a rough measure of thr student*s reading by counting all the 
srntefut s s he rt-ad. and notint; what {HTcent made se nse as the student read 
them Y. (»<HHlman. perscmal c*onmnmication). 

Fmallv I want to point out a basic stre^iiRth of this study— its assumption 
that re adiiig is a laiignag<--bas<-d procrss of ctnnmunication. This research did 
not ask for recognition e)f isolated words, wot for "perfect pronunciation** (what- 
e\«-r that is) of IrtteT combinations. It did not deal with hypothetical subjects 
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or with contrived sentences demonstrating syllogistic reasoning. The Miscue-ESL 
project studied real children reading real storfes. The methods of collecting and 
oi analyzing the data did not focus on exactness or on sets of skills, but on \ 
comlmunicatiun and on comprehension. \ vit£ll assumption underlying this re- 
search is that reading should make sense. The implication for teadiers and for 
researdiers is clear. 
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Lessons Learned from Reading a Vietnamese Text: 
The Importance ofPre-texts in Second 
Language Reading 

John C. Scliofw* 

Reading and Learning Skilli Csrfter 
University of Michtgon 

Until riuiitty mmt titigjiists in thf I' S. sttKlled sentfnccs isolated from texts 
and mi»t fitirary iritiis (i-^iKt iatlv New ( :ritii-s ) analyzed texts without 
uUcmptniR to t xplum what pmiMTtiis th?> purtiiiilar text being anaI>'Zt?d 
shart-d with other texts in the san.e genre, or with ail other texts belonging 
to tlH- AnKh»-Anierttuii tradition. The popiihuity of sentence-based linguistics 
has made it aiffieult for ESL reading tfaehers to aiknowledge that. In order 
to read. «Hie inn^t know nn.n- than \.KafmIary and s>'ntax; the popularity of 
the Ni-w- rritks' model (,f text a.talysis hav made it difRcnIt for them to per- 
uive the value of making students aware* not only of a text s internal relations 
but also Its external relations t(» other texts in the eulturo. A new model for 
the analysis «rf texts whicli en^phastzrs ex{;nial as well as internal relations 
!s bnoHy deserihetl. One a>iKt< of this ni.Hlel. the emphasis on the relation of 
a text to pre-texts, is illustrated bv m .uialysis of a Vietnamese text The 
paper e.ineludes with a discussion of tfu- important pre texts in American 
ailhire ami with the s.igR. stion that ESL teachers exi>ose their students to 
these pre texts so tht y caii <le\el,tp tlie tc«xt eompetence necessary for reading. 

The* disciplines of rheforieal, literarv, and lin.^iiistic analysis are becoming 
more and more to UH>k like one discipline. TlmuKh they remain, at least in 
America, administratively ci.inparttnental»/ed (or departmentalized— in Speech. 
English, and Linguistics), rhetoricians, literary critics, and linguists are now 
an engaged in the same activif> .- the analysis of texts. Tlie time seenis right 
for a muftidisciplinar> approach to text anal>sis that uould draw on the work 
that has been done in different disciplines. Such an approach might impress 
researchers with the advantages of cooperation. Since Professor Alton Becker 
of the Unl%ersity of Michigan lias worked cmt an approach to text analysis that 
Is tnily nmltiehsciplinary and that avtnds, I think, many of the problems of 
Other more compartmentalized a{>pr()aches. I wonlt! like to otith'ne his approach 
very briefly and illustrate one »»f its f«nir main emphases, its emphasis on pre- 
teJrts. by commenting on a \ ietnainese text. The case to be argued here is 
tiiat a knowledge (»f pretexts is a cnioial part of the text competence of a na- 

« I would like to thank Professor Alton Becker. Department of [Jnguistics. University of Mlchl- 
ffao. whose ideas fomi the hasj.s of the approach taken here, and Professor Joyce Zuck Endish 
Uaguage Institute. Um\ersity of Michigan, who made many constructive suggestions. 
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tive speaker. Without this kmnvletlge one can not read as Frank Smith (1971) 
and Kenneth Ccxxlinan (1973) say a fluent reader reads, i.e.. by making pie- 
dictions that are later verified or modifietl 

Buf-ffrst some problems t>f definition. DiscoursAtnatysLf and text analysis 
have been used more or fess interchangeably to refer to attempts to identify 
and describe the structure of tmits of verbal 'hehavir>r larger than the sentence. 
Discourse analysis has been the more common tenn in English speaking coun- 
tries while text analysis has been used on the continent of Eun)pe to refer to 
the same activity. Although recognizing that discourse analysis and text analy- 
sis have often been used interchangeably. Sandulescu points out that discourse 
analysis usually refers to "data-centered" approaches to the study of spoken 
lanp,mfie while text analysis conunonly refers to "model-oriented:' approaches 
to the study of written ftmguage (Sandulescu, 1976, p. 349^365). Widdowson 
suggests a slightly Afferent terminological distinction (Widdowson, 1976. 
p. 57-58), He recommends that discourse analysis be used to refer to investiga- 
tions of the communicative aspects of an instance of language and text analysis 
to refer to studies of the formal properties of a series of connected sentences. 

Though Sandulescu's and Widdowson's distinctions may be useful, they are 
not utilized here because they would seem to lead to a comparhnentalization 
of efforts, when, as mentioned above, I think a cooperative, multidisciplinary 
appniach has more merit. I will therefore dispense with the term discourse 
and use text to refer to any instance of language, spoken or written, which has 
an internal stinicture and is perceived by the people of a culhire to have a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end. Text analysis is the shtdy of such an instance 
of language, including both its communicative and formal aspects. 

An Approach to T«xt Analysis 

Beckers multidisciplinary approach starts with the assumption that mean- 
ing is not inlierent in a thing itself but rather emerges from its relations to its 
context (Becker. 1977. p. 1-3). What kinds of relations are important? Becker 
says to fully understmd a text one mi;.>t understand four sets of relations: 

1. The relation of parts of the text to each other.- co-text relations. These 
are the relations examined by Halliday and Hasan who are interested in learn- 
ing how cohesion is achieved in English texts (Halliday and Hasan, 1976). 

2. The relation of the text to previous texts, to pre-texts. 

3. Tlie relation of the text to the intention of the speaker/writer with in-, 
tention defined as "the relations of the creator to the content of the text,4fie 
medium, and to the hearers or readers" (Becker, 1977, p. 3). These relations 
have been examined by rhetoricians, by speech and text act theorists, and by 
literary eritiw interested in interpretation theory. 

4. The relation of the text to the world, to non-literary things and events, 
to its context. Context is t ftrn used in n more general way to refer to 1 through 
4 abcnr: Becker restrict.^ its meaning to this foiirth set <»f relations, the rela- 
tions that are comnionly called reference by linguists. 
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It is the s<?ci>nd set of relations, the relation of a text to pre-terts, that I 
would like to discuss in more detail. I would like to. concentrate on this set of 
relations because it is a set that other text analyzers have under-emphasized. 
For example. Itecause they were reacting against historical critidsm, the New 
Critics had very tittle interest in this set of relations. Stnicturalist literary critics 
and mociem linguists, because they are interested in synchronic not diachronic 
approaches, have also not paid much attention to pre-texts in their analyses. 
(For a cimnter example, see Culler. 1975. p. 131-160.) Realizing there were 
other relations to discover besides historicjil ones has been liberating for both 
literary critics and linguists, but since all texts speak the past as well as the 
present, a text's relations with former texts are part of its meaning, a part that 
should not be put aside in our enthusiasm for understanding synchronic rela- 
tions. In this regard it is interesting to compare Labovs work much of which 
is a warning that stttictural systems of the present should not be considered 
apjMt from historical change (Labov, !972). Jakobson's comments on the Rus- 
dan .Formalists are also instructive. They knew, he said, that "shifting end 
change [in the relations between textsl are not only historical statements (first 
there %v;is A, and then A,, arose in place of A) but that shift is also a directly 
experienced synchnmic phenomenon, a relevant artistic value. The reader of a 
poem or the viewer of a painting has a vivid awareness of two orders: the 
traditional canon and the artistic novelty as a deviation from Ae canon* 
(Jakobson. 1935. p. 87). 

Not only famous linguists but our own common sense as well affirms the 
importance of pre texts. We know, as Becker points out, that any cowboy movie 
is in many ways much more about previous cowboy movies than about actual 
men who herded cattle in the West. In regard to a movie like Blazing Saddles 
the relation of text to pre-texts is purposely made obvious, but, as Shklovsky 
pointed out. "not only parody, but also in general any work of art is created 
as a parallel and a contradiction to some kind of model" (Shklovsky, 1919, 
p. 53). 

Nor is the situation much different for non-poetic prose. To understand 
much of the mundane pnwe we hear or read we nmst know more than just 
vocabulan- and syntax, we mmt know the scripts, the term Schank uses for 
more stereotypic pre-texts (Schank. 1975, p. 4). A script is "a predetermined 
stereotyped setpience of actions that deBne a well-known situation" (Schank, 
1975. p. 4). Schank asks us to consider the sequence: 

John went to a restaurant. He found a table and ordered a hamburger. Later, he 
paid aod left. 

Schaiik says unless we know the restaurant script we can not easily connect 
finding tables and ordering. The whole script that involves getting a waitress' 
(in America it's Hsuallv a waitress not a waiter) attention, a dialogue with the 
waitress, the waitress bringing food, etc.- has been evoked but only parts of 
the total script are found in tlie surface stnicture of the al>ove passage. In under- 
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standing a text like the short onv afnive that evukes a wript, the script be- 
comes part of the story e\en when it is tM»t spelletl out. Thv answer to the 
question 'Who served John the haml«irKer?* seems i>t»vi(>ns luvause our world 
knowledge, us embodied in scripts, answers it" (Schank. 1975, p 

A Vietnamese Text 

One way to be ijnpressed with how iinport:uit it is in reading to know 
more than vocabulary and syntax is to tr>- to read a ntin-Enjillsh text oneself. 
In trying to read a Vietnamese text recently I found all four sets of relations 
described abtne to be crucial, but I will c«»mn»ent here only on the role of 
pre-texts. Tlie text I have been n-adinR is a 2086 line narrative |M)eni entitled 
Luc Var» TiSn, which was ct>tnposed in im by a blind V'ictnanu se ptu-t named 
Nguyen Dinh Chieu, I started with the folIowinK lines which I later realized 
were a prologue: 

, Text in Quoe Ngi^ (Romanized script) 

(1) Tnfdc iJen xem chuy^n Tay-Minh. 

(2) Gam ciidi hai chi? nhdn tinh eo le. 

(3) .H6i ai lang l^jng mi nghe, 

(4) Oid run tnfdc. lanh de than san. 

(5) Trai thdi tnmg hieu lam ^an. 

(6) Cai Uidi tiet h^inh la cau tmu minh. 

Translation 

(1) Before the nght I look at the story of Tav Minh 

(2) And muse over the two deceiving words, human feoh'nu! 

(3) Attention everybody! Be quiet and hsten, 

(4) Recollect past mistakes, avoid bad c<»iisoquencts Inter: 

(5) Men take loyalty/6lial piety as yotir rule, 

(6) Women take chastity as the word to improxe yourselves. 

One of the dangers of analyzing foreign language texts is that om- mistakes 
the stereotypic for novelty because everything is new when (»ne first st irts to 
read texts in another language. This was what happened to ino when I read 
Luc Von Tien. Since it was only the sccoijd Vietnamese narrative pcwm I had 
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ever looked at, when I read the above lines I ucwpted mc»st of the information 
presented in them as the cihginal creation of Nsuyen Dinh Chieu. Hut hiter 
in talking to Vietnamese tufonnants and in reading other Vietnamese narrative 
poems; I was surprised to learn that much of the material in thest* six lines 
was stereotypic. It is stereotypic, for example, to refer to older Inmks as the 
source of information for the stor>' one is to tell, as the narrator dcH's in the 
first line; it Is stereotypic to nmse over the meaning of characters, as tlie nar- 
* rator muses over the meaning of the two characters for human feeling in the 
second line (often in fact the same characters are nmsetl about: the characters 
for humanity, or feeling, or fate, or talent); it is also stert^titypic to state in 
the opening lines a general rul^ of human existence that the present story is to 
instantiate^ as the narrator does in the abtn e pnilogue. If, as Frank Smith and 
Kenneth Coodman have suggested, "the information that passes from the brain 
to the eye is more important in reading than the informaticm that passes from 
the eye to the brain/* and if" it is this behind the eyebiUI information that helps 
ttie fluent reader make predictions that |ie later verifies or modifies, then this 
explains why I was at a disadvantage wheir I .read this text (Smith 1971 r 9; 
see also Goodman IWJ3). I cimld make no prtnltctUnis because I had no experi- 
ence with previous texts, experiences that would huve instilled in me a certain 
set of expectancies A lot of learning to read foreign texts involves learning a 
new set of exjiectancies. 

How can we help students acquire a g(X)d set of expectaticies? One thing 
that should be done is to be sure they get exposed fo different types' of texts so 
they can develop different expectancies for different texts. We can encourage 
students to see co^occurrencn^ relations among texis in a particular genre; we 
can point out, for example, that most newspaper articles place the most im- 
portant information first, that term papers usually have a thesis statement at 
the end iff the intnHluction, that epic povms often begin in medias res. Many 
teachers undoubtedly already ptnni out such things hxtt I think many of us 
overempliasize the unic|ueness of the particular text being studied and under- 
emphasize what it shares with other texts in its genre and with all other texts 
in the Anglo-American tradition. Influenced |>erhaps by tife explication ilv text 
approach of the New Critics, the approach to text analysis inflicted on many' 
of us in college literature classes, we treat each reading assignment as a com- 
pletely fresh creation. We painstakingly analy/e. a text to reveal its internal 
relations but say nothing about its external relations, its relations to other texts 
in its genre, to other texts in the culture. In treating the work as completely 
uniqtie we give the student Uttle guidance in developing a set of expectanci<*s, 
a set of.^advance organizers" (Ausubel 1968: 148-9), that reading researchers 
believe a good reader must have (Rickards 1976). 

In my own struggle to read this Vietnamese text, I soon found knowing 
prior texts involved moVe than Just knowing other texts belonging to the same 
genre. It involved in addition knowing texts in ot^er genres and how these 
te3rts related to the text I was analyzing. To understand Luc Valri Tien, tor ex- 
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ample. I found I had to know somelhinR about ea dao, or folk poetry, the pre- 
texts for most verbal art in Vietnam. Ca dao tines becomes Ums in poems and 
lilies in poems become ca dao, both become pre-texts for each other, in com- 
pUcated ways only a native researcher could unravel. Compare, for example, 
the following ca iiao with Knes 5 and 6 of Nguyen Dinh Chien's poem: 

When you enter into this ivincamation. 

Men. take loythy/Blial piety, one on' each shoulder. 

and fuiait both these duties completely; 
Women, be faithful to the rule of chastity; 
Day and night be careful to avoid any inipiTfevtJ'>n. 

- But I found there were still other pre-texts besides other narrative poems 
and folk poetry that I had to know before I could underetand this prologue. I 
ftnmd I had to know- something about the ancient books of China, the Four 
Booh [Tti thd] and the Five Classics [N&& kinh]. How are these ancient 
CWnese texts evoked? Oft«i by a kind of shorthand that takes some getting 
used to. In the above prologue, for example, the words trunp; hi^ [loyalty- 
BMal-pictyl. Une 5, and ti^ fnin^ [purity-behavior}. Hne 6. evoke in the minds 
of most Vietnamese the whole Confucian ethical system, a system that is de- 
scribed in ^e Four Books^nd Five Classics. In saying men should be loyal abd 
filially piot« and lhat women should be pure. Nguyen Dinh Chieu is not say- 
mg that men and women should have only these virtues; he is recommending 
a return to the entire Confucian moral system as a way of restoring order in 
the society. 

To explain more precisely how ancient Confucian texts are evoked, how- 
ever, it is necessary to discuss a special kind of pre text, but perhaps text' is not 
the right word for what I wish to describe. What I am referring to are eer- 
tata classes and hierarchies that mediate between old and new Vietnamese texts 
(See Table 1). Some important classes are: the three bonds [tarn cti6ng], the 
8v© virtues [n^ thtidngj, the three female submissions [tarn totifil and the 
four female virtues [tti d^]. Some important hierarchies are the hierarchy of 
four occupations and the order of activities of a superior man. The source for 
most of these Vietnamese classes and hierarchies are the Chinese Fotir Books 
and Five Classics. For example, the Three Submissions (HI in Table I) are 
described in the Classic of Rituals; the order of activities of a superior man 
(VI in Table 1) comes from the Great LearMng (one of the Four Books). 

Once I knew about these classes and hierarchies I found I had a very im- 
portant^ set of handles that I could use to grasp many Vietnamese texts. But 
it wasn't enough to know only that these classes and hierarchies existed; I also 
had to know what their members were, something alwut the collection of mean- 
ings associated with each member, and the shorthand useil in texts to evoke 
them. --i^ 

Learning the members was no problem. They are known by most Viet- 
namese who will tell you. for example, what the Five Virtues and the Three 
Female submissions are if you ask them. These classes and hierarchies are 
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TABLE I 
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I. Ttni cififm Tht Thiw fkmtU 

cuiftn/thiti 
pbu ph^ 



II. Ngu lht<Hhg 
nhAn 

• I* 

UL Taut toiig 
f ong ph^^t 
tong ph\i 
long til' 



The Fivf C'iirdtRal V'trtiifs 
humanity 

pr€ipriet> 

knowledgf* 

sinceiity 



The Three Subtni^stons ( for women ) 
first to tier father 
second to her hasband 
thirct to her son 



IV. Ttf di?c 
cdng 
ilung 
ngAn 
hanh 



Th«* Four Virtue^ (for women) 
work 

physttal appearantr 
wrrpct speech 
proper behavior 



V. Hierarchy of the Four Oix.nipations 
first %T 
«ecomt ' nAns 
third cc^tig 
fourth thu'ci^ng 



VI. The Order of AHi\itu*\ of a Siipt^rlor Miut (qtiAn tif) 

6r«t tti thAti 

■ 

«eci»ml tc^ giH 

third trj quoc 

fotirth . binh thu^n hf 



father/son 

king/suhfect 

husband/wife 



scholar 
farmer 
cniftsman 
merchant 



improve oneM^lf 
htiprove one\ family 
make tl^^ cotntry prosperous 
ttiake the world peaceful 
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brought up often iti Infcrntal anixrrsati.ms as xvell fonnia<£v'»t«' i" Vietnam, 
not as aescriptiuns of prtstnt btha\ic»r ami In-liffs m much hut rather jis tU- 
vices for mea«iririK h6w far present iH'haxit.r atul ht-ln-fs (K-x iat.-" (rum oarHer 
stuulards. A.S prt-tfxts; Rkv um.tirnu- lf» e«-rt an iuflue-nw^ pr,.sc-nt 
David Man- has ext,laiuw! h..w Mvcntit th iruturv lHM>ks on tht- prfiptT hihuvlof 
of Viftnanii-se wonu ;n all be^in xvith a discusstuu <,f tlu> Thrtt- Suhn.issions and 
the Four Virtues (Vlarr 1976). Wliat the writc-rs of these- \nmks tried to smt-ify 
^wos how much a nnHlem Viehiainese xx-o.nan conld dexiatr in behavior froi# 
the tradittonal co<le Muuint-d up by Hie Hi.rds Tom Umn tti rtffr . (Three Sul)niis- 
sioiis Four Virtues). 

More rewntiv Ho C:hi Minh attetiipte^l to re-c(»ntextnalize some of these 
J;""^"";^' hierarelaes In doing s„ he exoked the prolosiu- to LlfC 

Van Twn and the Confucian Thrt-e Bonds. In the pn.losne to Luc V^n Ti^n " 
•tjuoUxl alH>ve the word.s^* trun^ hih [loyalty-filial pittv) evoke, as Tve said the 
whole Confucian nn.ral systt-tu. hut more .qncificallv thev evoke two of the 
Three Bcnids: i^ toi fkuifj-subject] and xha-ron [fttther-sf)n}. In tlie Confucian ^ 
system one was loyul [trun-] to Jhe kinj; and pious toward ones father.. 
En fact loyalty to kins was \iewed :is an extension of the piety extendetl toward 
ones father. From the p.>int of view of a Marxist revohit)t)narv then. tMo of 
tfie Tbw' Bomls. king-subject and father-son. ale "feudalistic" and need either 
to Ih. rquuliated. ;ts they werC at least for a while in China, or somehow re- 
c-oiitextuali/cd. which appears to be what is l)oing attempted in Vietnam. Using 
tlie same words ( tmn^-hiTu ) as the Confncian scholar Nruvcu Dinh Chieu Ho 
Chi M.nh used to tell cadres: "We nu.st be loval [tmnn] to' the Party and pious 
[ht^t] tcmard t!ie pettple" [Pfi^li tiunfi vdi ttifn^, hiPu vHi dm]. 

Leaniffig the cN.IIection of meanings associated with each of the numbers of 
thej^e classes and hierarchit-s is a formidal,le task preeiselv because th<-si- sets 
and their members have Inen re-eontextuali/ed so many tinus both i . China 
and in Vietnam. A somewhat less formidable but still challenging ti»sk that 
faced me wh. r. I tried to read the poem Luc \ '^n TiAi was to lean, the short- 
hand the authui used to ex-oke these classes :Mid hierarchies. Sometimes they 
an- referred to very ex{>lintly as the Tarn aldna [Tliree Bonds] or Si^u tlnhhfr 
(Five \ trttu-s] much as we would refer to the Ten C«mimandments or tlie 
Seven Deadly Sins. I hat' no difficulty in understanding what was meant when 
these classes or hit-rarcbies were refern-d to in this straightfc.rwartl manner. 
But to bett«ne ale-rt to othjf* ways they could be e\(»ked I found I had to ac- 
custom ni>.st-lf to the devicVs <»f reduction, paralh-lism, and binary oppt>sition 
in Vietnam«-se. W hen writers wish to evoke both the Tarn ctiAufi, {Throe Bonds] 
and Sfiu thdifttf^ [Five \'irtues]. instead of saying Tarn ctidw^ ^^rl thtfdnfr, they 
may reducv this four wcitd expression and tlirectly opp<)se the Bonds to the 
Virtues in the compound word Cthhfi-thtl\)n^, f Bomb- Virtues]. This compound 
word then stamis for all the moral obligations, including the bonds and virtues, 

•t^*[ ''..ii?*^"*.'"",",*^ ilffininR a «or.! in Vietnami-se. see Thompson, Laurence 

lyoj. The Inibletn of the Word in \ Mnainese." Word, 19, pp. 39-52. 
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stmsed by Confucian doctrine. When writers wish to speak of the entire ethictU 
system as it applies to both tiien and women ^ tliey pair the virtue of loyalty 
{fnin*?!/ which was the virtne especially hot not exchisivelv for niah's! with the 
virtue of chastity [tHnli], the \irtue reserved ftxr females, iu the CHMnponnd woril 

. trung'trinh [luyalty-ctrastity^. 

Reduction, parallelisnu and binary opposition in V'ietnamese do not oiTcr- 
ate just antonK the Gnifucian bcmds and %'irtues. Tliere are countless examples 

, in Ufc Van Tien and in the Vietnamese vernacular of pairings being used to 
refer to mMi-Confucian cattpories or (ludlititni. (Table-chair [hmi-f^hV] is fur- 
niture; end-beginnintc [churifi'thuy] means faithful in marriage; mountain- 
water [non AdOi'] refers to the country of Vietnam.) Nor are the operations of 
l^llelism and binary op|H>sttion restricted only to the level of the comiKnuid 
word; they/ arc iniportmt featu«^es of the Vietnamese language at all granmiati- 
cal levels--sit the level of the c«mi[KnifKl word as we have seen alK)vr, at the 
level of the four syllable idiorrthtic exi>rcssion. and at tlie level of the sentence 
(Nguyen Dinh Hoa I%5). One gets a sugKest?on of both parallelism and binary 
opposition in lines 5 and 6 of Ngtjjen Dinh Chteus prologue: 

(5) Men tike IoyaIt>'/ filial piety as y<mr nile, 

(6) Wt>men taloe chastity as the word to iniprove yonrsehes. 

Binary opposition ami parallelism are also ver>' important de\ices at higher 
levels of VietniinM^sc text organization. In the story that follow % this prologue 
thv hero Lye Van Tien exemplifies loyalty and filiai piety and the heroine Kieu 
\guy?t Nga exemplifies chastit>\ Lye Vfm Tien interrupts his improving him- 
self (first in the order of activities of a superior man), which he is attempting 
to do by studying for the mandarin exams, to attend to his mother who is dying; 
thus he denumstrates filial piet\'. Later he serxes his king by helping him put 
down an uprising: by doing so, he demonstrates loyalty to his king. At the 
same time Kieu Nguy^t Nga, the accoimts of whose adventures are paralleled 
to and interspersed with those of Luc Van Tien. denKmstrates the xirtite of 
chastity. Thinking that her lover Luc Van Tien is dead, she takes a vow of 
chastity, deciding to remain pure forever to the memory of the man she had 
promisetl to marry. 

Sinologists have commented on the harmonicms relationship Ijetween paral- 
lelLsiii as the most important feature of the Chinese verbal style and the Chinese 
concepttcm of the world as divided lH»tw<'en the principles of r/in and y«ng, 
yin bi'ing the female principle and tjan^ the male principle, the combination 
and interaction of which is supposed to account for all things. But this specula- 
tion c<mcerns China not Vietnam. In :niy event one does not need to tutu to 
China for sources i>f N'ietiuunese parallelism and binary opposition. Accordinj^ 
to the Vietnamese myth ot creation, the \'ietnan)ese people are de.sct^ndants of 
the dragtm king L^ic Long and the fairy princess Ali C<i, King L^c Longs 
mother*s home was th-^* realm of water; Princess An Cd was bom and raised 
on a high nmuntain. F rom their union, the union of the opposites of water and 
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mountein. came the land and people of Vietnam This story is perhaps the pre- 
text par excellenct? of Vietnam and might l>e ««upared tt, the story of crea- 
tion, and of Adam and Eve. in Ger\e%is. 

i [y^?^'. understand this prologue to the Vietnamese poem 

^tfcVan Tien I found I had to know, among (,ther things, how this *ext related 
to other texts— to other verse novels such as Nki Mai and Ki: . vHn Ki^u 
^cadao folk poetry texts, to the Four Booh and Five Classics of China, and 
to certain classes and hierarchies such as the Three Bonds and the order of 
activities of a superior man. 

PrMexis in Anwrican Culture 

.w- the important pre-texts for texts in American English? Could 

they be discovered and classiBed and taught systematically to ESL students? 
I dont see why not. IVe been working on a list that so far includes: the Bible 
-especially the story of creation, the story of Adam and Eve, the life of 
Umst; some Mother Goose rhymes; some fairy tales^maybe Cinderella. Snow 
wmte and the Frog Prince; selections from the writings of Sigmund Freud- 
somethmg ;,n Puritanisrn-perhaps a biography of Cotton Mather; the Con- 

Alger story; Owen Wister s The 
Vfr^n; a ba^ball rule book; a Brst ai^Khandbook and popular book of 
remedies for colds and other common ailments; Emily Post s Etiquette; sayings 
from Poor Richants AJmanac; and assorted idioms. cUch^. and other frozen 
forms. 

As for scripts, the more pedestrian everyday texts, many are already taught 
^ dialogues or situation drills in ESL speaking classes. Scripts such as "At the 
Restaurant. "At the Doctor " and "Student Meets Faculty Advisor" are part 
of an ESL teacher s stock and trade. To make these dialogues or situation drills 
interesting {perhaps interesting for ourselves) we of ten introduce deviations and 
turn them into what Schank calls stories (Schank. 1975. p. 4). Students may 
have trouble, however. disHnguishing between expected and unexpected be- 
havior^ There may be some advantage in teaching students first the scripts to 
give them a feel for what is stereotypic, before intn)ducing stories that contain 
deviations from the scripts. There may ]ye some advantage in making explicit 
tlie distinction between a script situation drill and a story situation drill espe- 
cially for stiidents studying English abroad who aren t getting exposed to stereo- 
typic American situations outside the classroom. 

Though one shouldn't expect to find the saiw type of pre texts In difiFerent 
cultures (or in different epochs of the same cultural tradition) one still keeps 
looking for them. After becoming impressed with the imiwrtance of classes 
and hierarchies in the Sino-Vietnamese tradition. I began to wonder If there 
were similar pre texts In the Anglo-American tradition. I came up with the 
Ten Commandments, the Four Humours, the Four Freedoms, the Seven Deadly 
Sins, the Great Chain of Being. While I knew from previous experience as an 
English major that a knowledge of these classes and hierarchies was crucial In 
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^iiecing together an understanding of the works of English literature, they didnt 
seem to be essential pre-texts for much modem writing. (Jndoubtedly this is 
l^cause the role a priori categories play as pre-texts in our scx^iety is rather 
niialK Science has deplenished our supply of eternal verities. New Classes such 
as Freud s Id, Ego. and Su|>erego coine along but soon they suffer the same fate 
as the Four Humours. Ethical categi>ries sanctioned by religion last longer but 
eveil the Ten Commandments seem to be evoked less and less these days. Per- 
haps the pre-texts comparable to the classes oiid hierarchies of China and Viet- 
nam, and of an earlier England and America, are not a priori categories but 
heuristic procedures, problem solving techniques, the scientific method: research 
the problem, develop an hypothesis, test it, announce your result — which won't 
be a law but might become a useful way of making st^nse of things until some- 
thing better comes along. 

Costchisfon 

One may ask: Does one really have to know all these things, all four of 
Becker's sets ok relations, all of these pre-texts and scripts, to read a text in a 
foreign language? Can't one read a text if one knows the writing system, a fair 
amount of vocabulary, and sentence syntax? I think one does need to know aU 
these things. Vocabulary and syiitax aren^t enough. And I think people in ESL 
have known for some time they w^eren t enough but the popularity of the theories 
of linguists who separated fonu from function and synchronic from diachronic 
relations, who took isolated sentences as their corpus for study, who had a very 
narrow definition of competence, has, until recently, kept teachers from saying 
so forcefully. 

Of course there are diflFerent levels of mastery: people have spoken of a 
cline of bi-lingualism. Undoubtedly there are different degrees of understand- 
ing of a text. As teachers of reading, however^ I think it may be dangerous to 
underestimate the number of things one needs ^o know to read texts in a for- 
eign language. If we minimise the amount of knowledge necessary for reading 
we may move our students to a pre-mature closure. They may be encouraged 
to think they know enough when they've only scratched the surface. An analogy 
could be drawn to the ESL speaking teacher who encourages students to think 
they have nuistere<? a sentence when, given a cue from the teacher, they can 
mouth it correc^tly in class. Instead of allowing students to reach closure at a 
low level of mastery, we reading teachers should encourage students to develop 
their "T^ehind the eyehalP knowledge (Smith, 1971. p. 68-79), to begin to ex- 
plore some of these other areas of knowledge that Becker describes. The hope- 
ful thing about the coalescing of the disciplines of rhetoric. literary criticism, 
and linguistics around an interest in texts, as I see it. is that it may lead to an 
increase in multidtsciplinary approaches to text analysis, approaches that should 
help make us aware of the competence* we as ii:ittve speakers possess that vu- 
ables us to take meaning frmn English texts. This competence, which might he 
called text c*ompt*teiuf . is, certainly broader than Clioniskys gramtnatic il com- 
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petence and broader also than what many people have in mind when they 
use the phrase communicative competence. With our consciousness raised re- 
garding this text competence, we may be able to intitxluce to sttidents, in more 
systematic fashion, what they need to know to read 
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Shades of Meaning: Syntactic and Semantic 
Parameters of Cloze Test Reponses 

Marfc A. aark« ond Undo BuvddP 

EnQlifh Language Inittfufe 
» Univenity of Michigan 

Cloze twts have gained wide acceptance in L2 research and teaching. 
Shown to correlate hiphly with standardizetf tests of ESL proficiency they 
have been used to elicit L2 research data and to improve students' use of 
contert In voiabulary and stnicture work. They have also proved useful as 
testing devices. TypicaUy. tests are constructed by deleting every nth woid 
from a passage; subjects are required, to fill the resulting blanks with words 
which satisfy th^ syntactic and semantic cotistraints of the context. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to describe an analysis tool which specifies the linguisHc 
criteria for Miilgmg the acceptabili;y of cloze test responses. The tool contains 
/5?Lr?»'^"'?' ac^Pt^hility (SYNAC). semantic acceptabiUty 

(SEMAC) and semantic change (SENfCH). The code values for each cate- 
• gory are defined and examples are discussed. This analysis evaluates the 
qiiality of errors produtrd by subjects, and provides insights into the processes 
£is^ "** "'"P""*"- ^•"Pl»«^a*«ons for L2 research and teaching are 

Off-' <UIy developed to measure the readibility of prose (Taylor, 1953) 
doze have gained wide acceptance in L2 research and teaching. Tests 
aie t>plcally constructed by deleting every nth word from a passage and sub- 
jects are re<|uired to BlI each of the resulting blanks with an appropriate woitl. 
Cloze tests have been shown to be valid and reliable measures of ESL proficiency 
(Oiler and Conrad. 1971; IrA-ine. et al.. 1974; Stubbs and Tucker. 1974) and 
they have proved valuable in L2 teaching (Eskey. 1973. Plaister, 1973; BerkofF, 
l97o). 

The optimum scoring method remains a matter of debate. In scoring na- 
tive speaker performance the most efficient method is to count the number of 
times a subject pn)duces the exact word used by the author (Taylor. 1953; Ran- 
kin. 1957). In IJL research, however, the tendency has been to use scoring sys- 
tems which give credit to contextuaUy acceptable responses. Numerous studies 
have shown %ery high, significant correlations between exact and acceptable 
scoring. Although it^arcli indicates that the time and eflFort required to produce 
an "acceptable- key do not yield significantly different results, researchers regu- 
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larly rr port both exact aiid acceptable scows. (In particular, six- Oiler, 1972 and 
Stubbs and Tut ker. 1974 for dtst ussioiis of the merits of exact/aiwpta!>le scoring 
prtH^durev. ) There are a »unib<>r of reasons for repi>rting In^th scores. As Olfer 
(1972) points out, requiring exact-word replatvnieiit not only nuifces test ex- 
tremely difficult for non-nuttve Speakers, but it also recjuires insights which 
IKThups t uiiiot In" nuisidered langiiaRe skills. In addition, it seems intuitively 
justifiable to give more credit to an individual whose answers satisfy some of the 
constraints on a blank, than to one who has ignortxi all wntextual reiiuirements. 

In spite ot apparent consensus amcf niing the use of the acceptable scoring 
methiHl in 1.2 researcfi. little attention has been given to the issue of what 
linguistic criteria are to be ust^d in assessing acceptability. In most cases, the 
authors merely state that tests wtTe scored for exact and accrptable responsesf, 
with little or no intention of the procedure used to arrive at decisions of ac- 
c^eptability. It can generally be assumed that nati\'e speaker fudgments were 
usett and that ungrainmatical responses were rejected, as were responses which 
violati'd the instaictions (ie: blanks, more than one Wi)rd, native language 
responses). These assumptions constitute valid criteria for scoring cloze tests 
if the goal is io assess L2 proficiency or if the researcher is a non-native speaker 
(Stub!>s iuid Tucker. 1974 V For judgments on comprehension, or for item 
anal>s(*s which re\ t'al \ar\ ing hovels of L2 competence, a more sensitive instru- 
ment IS retpiired 

A few researchers have attempted to develop objective procedures for 
evaluating clo/e test responses DarnelFs (1970) "Clo/entropy ' procedure is a 
complicated statistical approach which allows one to ccmipan' a subject s per- 
formance against that of some target population. The method is of little value 
to the indixidual researc her or teacher who cannot test large numbers of native 
speakers to obtain the Iniseltne data, or who docs not ha\e access to computer 
assistance. Two cither scoring attempts, however, merit discussion. 

Howen i UKW. p. 7 t^ developed a five point scale for evaluating the cloze test 
responses of Amh.iric ^pt ^tking Kthiopian stndeiits Kach blank was allowed a 
ma\nnum of four points: 

4. (*riginal word rt storrd or fully meaningful sxnonym or replacement 
3. meaningful replacement, but idiom or grammar slightly strained 
2 suggestive rephurmeut. hut idiom strained or minor grammar error 
1 tnulerstanil.i!>lc answer, but unidiomatic replacement or strained idiom 

or minor grammar point 
0 unacceptable atiswer. or no answer given 

If is eas\ to see that judgments of "strained grammar" or "meaningful" versus 
"suggestive' replaceuH'Ut could vary greatly from inxestigator to investigator. 
In fac t. H<nve n ( 1<)69. p. 75) reports that a great deal of scorer wnseltation 
occ^ured during the evaluation ()f the tests. The necessity of comnunncation 
between scorers reduces the object \ ity of the ex aluation and subsequently, the 
replicabilitv of the research by clifb rent investigators. 
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Oiler has developed a diffierenKal analysis which to a large extent remedies 
tt» weaknesses of the abtne promlure (Oiler. 1972; Oiler efal., 1972) The 
system attempts to assess the degree of correctness of each response. Five 
subjective categories are used: 

I: entirely acceptable; stimething a native speaker is very likely to say 

2: tvntextually accc-ptable; violates no obligatory or demonstrable restric- 
tions but constitutes unusual word older 

3: violates no obligatory n-strictions in the immediate phrase structure 
context but does violate some broader constraint(s) 

4: violates obligatory selectional constraints in the immediate phrase stnic- 
ture context but in some way 6ts the larger context or could be changed 
slightly so as to become fully acceptable 

5: violates obligatory constraints and seems unmotivated by any sub- 
stantial degree of comprehension 

^ ^^^^ (Oiler et 1972. p. 9) 

This scheme allows responses to be categorized as Correct (#s 1&2) Partly 
Correct {#s 3&4) and Inairrect {#\ 5&e). This procedure is more explicit 
in delineating the parameters of each category. However, the absence of specific 
coding instructitins describing and/or giving examples of "unusual word order** 
or selectional restraints ' limits the usefulness of the tool for other researchers 
the native speaker mt.st establish his own criteria, and the non-native speaker is 
pmvtded with no guidelines. In addition, the results produced by this procedure 
remam primarily quantitative. Its value as a scoring tool has been demonstrated 
(OUer. 1972. p. 153-157; Oiler et al.. 1972. p. 9-11). but if one wmits to evaluate 
subjects response strategies, or to diagnose learner difficulties for instructional 
purposes, finer distinctions are required. 

Our purpose here is to describe in detail a procedure we have developed 
for the analysis of L2 cloze test responses. We hope that the paper will become 
a code sheet for cloze analysis, a practical working document that other L2 
researchers can use in their work. For this reason we provide detailed discussions 
of codmg instnictlons and examples. Common coding problems are mentionetl 
and miphcations of the instrument for L2 research and teaching are discussed. 

Syntactic and Semantic Parameters 

As part of a larger study of Ll/U reading behavior (Clarke. 1977) we 
have been involvtxl in an analysis of the reading strategies of adult ESL stu- 
dents as revealtxl by their cloze t-st performance. For our purposes, "reading 
stratef^ is operati^mallv defined as a subject s use of context in responding to 
a ""'"Jated text. Reading is viewed as "psycholingnistic guessing game" (Cood- 
maii. 19.0) m which readers sample graphic, syntactic and semantic cues to 
confimi or reject their hypotheses about the meaning of prose. The assumption 
is made that cloze tests are valid measures of reading ability (Oiler and Conrad, 
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1971; Irvine, t t ul , 1974) and that subjects' ermrs are systematic. That is we 
assume that an analysis of cloze test errors (unacceptable responses) will reveal 
the strategies used by subjects in attempting to comprehend mutilated prose. 
(This latter assumption ts, of wurse, supporttx! by a long tradition ;;f error 
analysis in W2 research: Clorder, 1967; Richards. 1973; l>ulay and Burt, 1972). 

VVe found, as we beRan to analyze the data, that troublesome n*sponses 
fell into two categories, resinmses which were clearly unacce[nab!e but which 
indicated varying levels of ct>mprehension, and responses which seemed ac- 
c-cptable hut which wt rc "unusual" or ' non native^ In the first category are 
resjHHises such as the following: (Most examples cited in this paper were 
product by subjects participating in the study described in Clarke 19t7. 
Words in parentheses are exact responses.) 

1. Sometimes our (sister ' ride in It too. 

a. sister 

b. car 

2. It seldt-m rains and it _ uiever) smm-s. 

a. doesn't 

b. always 

3. It (the food) was so Rood that I (ate) too much during my visit. 

a. eat 

b. fat 

4. And all this (the hotel aci^>mo<IalioRs ) was (not) expensive. 

a. very 

b. no 

c. small 

d. few 

If the tests are strictK so>red, none of the responses above can be given credit, 
and the test becomes tnore a measure of language proficiency than reading com- 
prehension. Yet, the responses do indicate differences in comprehension. Re- 
sponses lb. 2b, and 4a are clearly wrong; the subject did not understand what 
inft>nnation was retpiirt^d. With the other responses, however, it is not as easy 
to make a judgment. Responses la and 3a require only minor grammatical 
operations to be«>me fullv acct^^table; sentence 2a recfuires only a minor change 
in the verb (3rd person singidar to base) and n(me of the three (la, 2a, 3a) 
wtHild serioirsly affett conununication if the sentences were produced in ap- 
propriate contexts Response 4b shows the subjects confusion concerning the 
use of fvmttion words in the negative transformation, but the sentence would 
undoubtedly be correctly interpreted in conversation. Responses 3b and 4c,d 
seem to have some "lexical unity" with other words in the sentencTS in which 
they cKntr; if one eats too much one bec^imes fal. and "small" and **few" are 
appropriate if nnucirptable expressions of degree, given the context. 

hi the S€*cond category (responses which are "non-native" or "unusuar) 
we have: 

5' I (spent ) a u<*ek in a hotel near the sea. 

a. stayed <l. passeti 
h. was e. lived 
c. had f. sheltered 
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ResiK»,.«.s Sa f a!l indicate «,mprrhrnsi«n. All are verbs, properly inflected, 
and all fall v. the 'semantic range" of words acceptable for describlnR a soioum 
ma hottj Bh» the responses represent a continuum of acceptability, ranging 
from iH-rfectly ac-eptahle" (stayed), through "acceptable, but causing a chfflige 
. a»m.oiat.on (was l ad. pa.,»xl) to ^acceptable only in particular contexTs- 
(hved. sheltered K Ihe respcm es indicate receptive control of the language 
by the subject.; the dilferenct.. among he rc^iK.nses reflect differences in the 
suhjects pnHli.ctive conmiand of English. 

In oKle. to evaluate responses such as those in l-5„we adapted an instni- 
ment ongn.afly develojx^ hy K S. Goodman for the analysts of miscues in oral 
read ng perforrnamv (G.H^man and Burke. 1973, Appendix D). Each response 
w *'va^««atjxl on three sets .,f criten. : syntactic acceptability (SYNAC), semanHc 
acceptabihty (ShMAC:). and semantic change (SEMCH) JfYNAC and SEMAC 
provide an evaluation of the degree of adaptability of a response thus allowing 
us to rank unaetvptuble res|K,nses such as la-4d. SEMCH provides an estimaHon 
i»f the amount of n»eaning change caustxl by acceptable responses such as Sa-f. 
(.odes and examples are gi\'en below 

Syntactic Acceptabitity (SYNAC) 

4: totally accfptabte: 

^ ._. ^*Y*^i rt wcfk in a hott-l by the sea. 
(spent > 

^' \VtnZ''"'T- ""P*"*^' ''"^^^fi"" '^v"' syn'acHe con- 

vtntint<(. iHtt vtoUtos dt.Hc<mr>t> nmstrnints* 

Aftrr t.jtin«[ Itimh I usu ally shvp for an hour, 
(would) 

^ 1 1 » M pasxa««» rtHniires the* past tense ) 
''3 fh" "'^^ from the response 

The hc»tt»! fin>«l \%'f»re vrr>' ^ood, 
f It • (wax) 

I: auvptahfr tmly uith the prri^^linR portion of tFie sentence.; the sentence is svn- 
tat tually ;u-c^ pfaf^le «p tc» and im hulInK the response «^ ^^V"- 

NonM times our ststvr ride in it, tf>f>. 

„ { 'lister?* ) 

O: totally nnaixeptahfe: 

It (the UhhI) ua. xo KcH>.f fhat f f«t t<»o much during mv visit. 

(ate) 

Sanantic Acceptabtltty (SEMAC) 

6: tolatly acceptable: 

I just wrote a hotel asktnic for a room m August, 
(letter) 

5: totally atxTptab.e tf syntactic constramts are ignore<l; the sentence and^or re- 
siHrnM^reipirres minor syntactic i hanges: >f"unce ana. or re- 

Sometinu^ oitr <fister ride in it. loo. 
( sijiter< ) 

It ^seldom raim and it tlnesn't snous. 
-I * 1.1 . i (never) 

"*^SL;" ""P*'"'^ ^"'^'"^ passage-level meaoing 

And all this (the hotel dccomodations ) was very expensive. 
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3: acceptable in the sentence if syntactic ccnstraints are ignored; the sentence 
and/or the response requires minor syntactic changes to beoooie acceptable 
at the sentence level: 

^ Even on SiNUurdays and Sundays she don t work. 

(must) 

2: aocepta^ only with the following portion of the sentence: from the response 
on, the sentence is senianttcalty acceptable: 

At 12:00 I usually ate s peak with fnends. 

( lunch ) 

I; acceptable only with the preceding portion of the sentence; the sentence is 
kemantically acceptable up to ami fnchulinR the reMponse; 

After eating ther e big breakfast, I spent the mominK i^witnnting. 

0: totally unaccei^able: 

The weather is wonderfu l blue 

(there) 

9; indeterminate: the rt^sponse seenis to fi^ the context but it is impovsible to de- 
terml— the contextual motivation for it: 

(the food) was so good that I fat too much during my visit. 

(a;i?) 

If a response is coded SEMAC 6. indicating that it is totally seuiantically accq)t- 
able, it is further evaluated for smantic change. 

Semantic Change (SEMCH) ^ 

3: DO change; the exact response and the observed response are synonymous given 
the conteit: 

! stayed a week in a hotel near the sea. 
^ spent) 

2: minor change; there is a change in connotation: 

I was, had passed a week in a Iwotel near the sea. 
(spent) 

or. the response Is logical, but changes the meaning of tRe sentence slightly: 
I fust wrote a hotel asking for a room in August. 

(letter) ^ 
or. no resDonse is provided: ^ 
The notel had a beautiful garden and a large 0 pool. 

... , (swimming) 

I: maK>r change; the wspoase conveys the authors meaning, but is "unusuar* or 
non-native* : 

I sheltcreit a week in a hotel near the sea. 
(spent) 

Coding Conventions 

In order to insure untfonntty in coding, a number of conventions have been 
adopted. 

SpeUinfi errors. Spelling errors require coder judgnient about the subjects 
intent Wliile this often involve*- ^'second guessing" the subject, coders can use 
evidence provid'.'d in the rest of the test to malce their decisions. 

6. Mrs. Browo was very ungry . Hut she thanked the policemen and they 

( surpri^ ) 

left. 

VVhetlier unfiry is coded as angry or hungry will depend on the subject's ap- 
parent language proficiency and reading ability as suggested by !iis responses 
to the other blanks. We make the assumption that a good reader is less likely 
to have produced hungry for this blank than a poor reader. Spelling errors 
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result in English words are coded as if the subject intended to write 
that word: 

7. The hotel f«jod tested very good. 

(tasted) 

»• How cold you get Itat there? 

(cutJJ) 

This convention produces a conservative assessment of the subject's proficiency, 
thus reducing the amount of second guessing required of the coder. Tested 
receives codings of SYNAC 4. SEMAC 4; cold receives SYNAC 1. SEM AC 1. 
It is possible, of course, to rewrite the coding conventions so that phonetic 
spelling is taken into consideration. If. for example, Spanish is the native lan- 
guage of the subject who produced tested, full SEMAC credit could be justiSed 
on the grounds that he used Spanish phonology to^spell an English woid. A 
number of errors are probably not spelling errors at all. but rather results of 
learner strategies (Corder 1967. Richards lff73). 

^ *^^J!? ««n* home from school to eat lunch. 

(ehudren) 

1^. ?^*"!^«^ he was a gentletnan. 

(thnitghl)' 

The subjects who pn)duced responses 9 and 10 understood what was required 
and used the appropriate inflections. ChUdrens and thinked are defined as 
manifestations of interlanguage phenomena (Selinker 1972), and both aie 
coded SYNAC 4. SEMAC 6. 

Anotnalous responses. We make the assumpti9n that all responses (taclud- 
ing non-responses and multiple word responses) are motivated by the subject's 
use of textual cues. Therefore, multiple words and blanks (0) are evaluated 
using the same procedure as are one-word responses. With non-responses, it 
is neces.sary to include the word immediately preceding or foUowing the blank 
when judging SYNAC and SEMAC. J 

,.T^*" 9 gentleman lost his way in the park. 

{oldl 

12. By 8:00 the streets are again g with people. 

i crowded ) 

Sentence 11 is acceptable, of course, but 12 is coded SYNAC 4, SEMAC 2. In 
ctJding SEMAC. the sentence is read from again; . . again with people." is 
a p«»ssible stnicture (The streets are crowded again with people."), so 12 is 
judged "actrptable with the following portion of the sentence". Initial and final 
Manks: When blatiks appear at the end or beginning of a sentence, a response 
cannot receive SYNAC or SEMAC codes of 1 or 2. For obvious reasons, the 
following sentences must either be totally acceptable or totally unacceptable: 

13 I guess that he wa.* a gentleman althou^ only a 0 



t< L . . . . (mouse) 

14. 0 she washes the dishes and cleans the kitchen. 



(Pint) 



Teaching and Learning English as a Sccrnid Language 

Coding Imtnictions 

It is, «f itmrse. iinpossihie to complrti !y separate the syntactic and semantic 
ttinsideraticins of a pittf of pn>se. But as .«*ntenirs 14 show, responses can 
provide evidenir of ttunprehension. yet be syntactically malformed. In older 
to assess the syntactic act^t'ptability of a response indp|iendently of semantic 
-'afxrptaliility. it is necessary to view each sentence in the abstract, considering 
tlic elements of the sentem-e and the obIigatory |eaturrs of thtjse elements in 
Aie clause structure. To that end. each response is evaluated as to whether 
or not it fits svntactteally into the clause stnieture of the sentence in which 
it tKtiirs. The clausu patterns <if En^isli. in tlieir simple declaraHve form are: 

A. A 2-flemrnt puttem 

• ' --t. SV^ TfH- chiU! u«s' laughiiiR. 

B. Three .'Wtfitit-nt pattenw M ' 

2. SVC SUry is. kind. 

3. SV'A Mary is hvrv, 

4. SV'O Somebody catiftht the bafl. 
(!. Thive 4'rlt'f»ent pattents 

5. SVOC We have proved hitii wrong. 
«. SVOA I put the plate on the table, 

7. SVCK> She giws roe expensive preMfiits. 

{Qxnrk vt al, 1972, p. 34:\y 

Vsiim theM' v<\ri. attems as the acceptable clause structures occurring in 
English, the re^t^archer can evaluate the syntactic aect'ptability of a response 
^ wfthciut referencr to meaning. Kacli word is judged as a member of a constituent 
class (i.e.: transitive verb, plural ntmn, function wonl). The question to be 
asktnl by the cixler is. "Are there syntactic features which forbid the oc-currence 
of particular cotistituents in a particular clause pattern?*" This procedure occa- 
sionally revolts in nonsense sentences receiving high syiitactic coding: 

We (work) . at a gas station after school. 
' , a. go 

b. need 

While neither 15a or i5b proiluces a meaningful sentence, only 15b is coded 
as syntactically nmlfomutl. The clause pattern is SVA(A); l'o fits the pattern 

S V A ^ JL^ 

(We go to the gas station every day.), while need (being transitive) does not 
' The meaning jfor lack of nu^aning) of a .sentence is not taken into consideration; 
go is codtxl SYNAC 4 (totally accrptable) and need is «xled SYNAC 1 (ac^ 
ceptable only with the prwtdtug portion of the sentence). 

Spedfically excluded from *SYNAC considerations are selection restrictions, 
that is. c^y-oirurrenc-e Hniitatimis inipo.sc>d by the int>aoitig of the word lieing 
evaluated: 

Rules govrmtng the kind of ^iib/cHl. ob)ect, or prepmittc^nat compierncmt rieturing 
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with » partkniUr verb come under the tMadiag of letection restrfctton*. They differ 
from rulei of concord, in that .they do nut involve two elements tharing the same 
feature, but one feature pwit'cting on to another a feature which is necessary for 
iti meaningful use. 

(Quirk etal., 1972. p. 371) 
Sentences such as the following woutcl receive SYNAC 4: 

16. The boy dispersed. 

17. The walls listened carefully 

,Di9iwrse requires a plural subject, but plurality here is a semantic requirement, 
not a syntactic one, as can be seen by the substitution of crowd (syntactically 
a csollective singular) for hoy. In sentence 17. «ie semantic feature of ^animate 
ii dictated by fisten. In giving subjects syntactic credit for sentences such as 
16 and 17. the assumption is made that they have recognized the structural re- 
quirements for a particular blank, but they have not yet mastered the rules 
governing co-occurrence restrictions. 

In evaluating SEMAC, judgments of acceptability become more subjective, 
but partial objectivity is achieved by assessing meaning within a syntactic frame- 
work. While it could be argued that word'Olrder and expressive gestures are all 
that is required for communication in English, it is a fact that syntactic features 
carry a heavy semantic load in ci»mmunication.» In addition, if one attempts ta 
fudge meaning without reference to syntax, the danger arises that Ae coding 
decisions will become so subjective as to preclude replication. For these reasons, 
the SEMAC coding for a particular response is not allowed to exceed the SYNAC 
coding. Two codes— SEMAC 3 and ^-designate response which, except for 
minor syntactic error, would be coded 4 (acceptable in the sentence) or 6 
(totally acceptable), respecHvely. Coi?er agreement on the definition of "minor- 
is crucial if any degree of objectivity is to be achieved. If coders are allowed 
too great a latitude in judging 3"s and 5's. the situation is soon reached where 
more infomiation is being provided by, the researcher than by the subject. The 
definition of minor syirtactic error" will have to be determined wildiin the ob- 
lectives of each research project. The definition might include errors in person, 
tense, nmnber, and use of functiim words: 

18. We rides to school in it every Hay. 

(ride) 

. 19. Sometiines 1 ptay tennis. 

^ 20. The days are wami ^mJ iunny and the ni ght are cool and dear. 

21. And ail this (the hotel acromodatioas) wa s ^ ^no eipensive. 

(not) 



Mi^eed. some researdiers argue that meaning canrot be judged without weO-formed syntax: 
"Tile structural oraanization of a sentence forms the basis for semantic relatioaships. Mean- 
ing . . . ts dependent upon syntaji. It is the order of the Items and the use of inflection tfwt 
Indicate the ineaning rebliomhips of the items. The syntactic order is separate from and 
??"jP'*fXS? T*" meaning but the meaning cannot exist without the order.'^( Goodman and 
Burfce. 1973. Appendix D. p. 37) Most L2 teachers would probably feel that this statement is 
•omewliat extreme given the communicative resourcefuln^ of many stud«)t8. 



TMching and Learning Engliih as a Second Language 

There art few concrete instnittioiis %%*hich can be suggested for improving 
the objectivity of the evaluation of SEMCH. Judgments of synonymity or "non- 
nativeness" are almost entirely iditjsyncratic, and heavily inHuenced by one's 
dialect. CToders need to establish general guidelines, a task which is most easily 
accomplished through discussioti of coding decisitms. The system is not ideal, 
but it does allow researchers tc arrive at an estimation of res|>onse appropriate' 
ness. 

We have made an attempt to describe in detail the coding conventions and 
Instructions necessary for effective use of this analysis tool. Of course. it is im- 
. possible to anticipate all of the coding problems that can occur In doze response 
analy^s. and there are several problems which will have to be solved within 
the framework of a gi\en research proiect. One pt^rsistent problem is where to 
draw the line between "unaccvptable" and "acceptable but non-native or im« 
natural . In our research, we have adopted a liberal definition of "awjeptable" 
because we are interested in assessing receptive control of the language; fo- this 
reason^the examples for SEMCH {page 136) contain i^ponses which othere 
might havtt codKl as unacceptable. 

Another problem conetms the analysis of respcses involving function 
words. Often it is impossible to deterlnlne the amount of meaning change or 
loss caused by the deletion or -insertion of a particle, determiner, preposition 
etc. It IS <iuite likely that the best solution is to adopt an arbitrary coding pro-' 
cedure and hope thkt the gains in scoring efficiency offset any loss in descriptive 
adequacy. *^ 

A final coding problem u1>i:th mentioning concerns the number of "minor 
syntactic errors" which can be ignored in awarding SEMAC cotles 3 a& 5. The 
solution to this problen. also depends on the ob)ectives of the research 

22. After eating lunch ! (wqu MV sleep for an hour. 

a. wenl lo 

b. went 

c. go to 

Responses 22a d indicate that the subject tmderetood what the indmdual in the 
story did after lunch. Went to is fully acceptable, both structurally and semanti- 
cally. The other three responses. howe\er. contain minor syntactic errors (a 
tfeleted particle; an error in tense; both deleted particle and error in tense). The 
^sea- V „„,.st dtvide if equal credit for comprehension is to be given for 
-2h. ... In our judgment all three responses shoiild receive codings of SEMAC 
5, mdicoting a basic le\ el of cc»mi>rehensicm which is not significantly altered by 
syntactic error. ' 

Discussion and Implications 

The instniment presented here provides a framework within which cloze 
test responses can be objecttxely exaluated. Although a number of decision 
points require the judginent of a native (or near-native) speaker, it is hoped 
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* that the ctKling instnictions are j(|x*tific eiimiRh that ,1 reference text (such a$ 
Quirk et al.. 1972) con solvv most coditig problems. This scoring proc^ure re- 
quires a suh.*itaiitial investment of time and efft»rt, but it provides a number of 
advantages over other scoring methods. 

Kfoist important is the fact that an objective assessment of acceptability 
facilitates replication of research. If a research report contains explicit definitions 
of acceptability, other researchers are more «)nfident of their effort! at replica- 
tion. 

Furthermore, such a system permits researchers to determine their own 
- cTiteria ft»r acceptability. H one is interested in reading comprehension, for ex- 
ample, responses ctKled SEM.\C 5 or better could be counted as acceptable. 

In addition, because SYNAC. SF.MAC. SEMCH codings produce a profile 
of response quality for each subject, it becomes possibly to conduct error anal- 
yses of cloze test perfonnances. For example, an analysis could be conducted 
to determine the use of ctmtext by learners. One might want' to test the 
hypothesis that Croup X (good readers, or high proficiency ESL students, or 
students frcwn a particular language background, for example) makes more ef- 
fective use of t<»ntextuai than does Croup Y (poor readers, or low pro- 
ficiency ESL students, or ESL students fn>n> a different language background). 
Effective use of context is revealetl jn the subjects' SYNAC, SEMAC scores. Sub- 
jects who make t ffectixe use of context would be expected to receive a higher 
pn>i>ortion of .SYNAC 4 s and 3's than SYNAC 2 s. I s. or Os. and a higbt . pro- 
portion of SEMAC 6 s. 5 s. 4 s. 3*s than SEMAC 2*s. J's. Os, or 9*s. 

The system als(» has \alue in L2 teaching, primarily as a reading diagnostic 
' tcx>l. A student's iKTft>nnance in cloze tests can be converted to a profile which 
Indicates the pem ntage of responses in each code category. The information 
can be usetl b)- the teacher in preparation of materials or activities designed to 
solve pnihlems stiidents are having. A student whose responses are grammat- 
ically acceptable bul nonsensical is concentrating too much on the task as a 
language test, and needs to be enctniraged to attend to meaning, rather thari 
fonn. A stutlent whose answers show gootl comprehension but poor control of 
syntax i tMilil be pro\ided with supplementary grammar work. 

For teaching purposes, another code category can be developed by collaps- 
ing the data from SYNAC and SEMAC: context (CONTX). Context used by 
the subUct t«) resp()nd to the blank— coding for this category results from a 
coMMderation of SYNAC and SEMAC. (See Fig. 1.) 

0: ttt> distf ruible use of context 
1: weak use of context 
2: syntactic over semantic 
3: semantic over syntactic 
4:^ strong 

9: iiule-temiin.ite ( aiiton»atic when SFMAC is 9) 
CONTX j)ennits the teacher to generalize about individual's performance on 
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Figure 1. Q>djng firr CONTX. (Because of the convenHon that semantic acceptability 
lor a partitular response lannot exceed syntactic acceptability, codes in parentheses 
cannot occtir. ) 

cloze tests. Students whose responses are predominantly 0, 1, or 9 would benefit 
from basic language skills work. Students whose scores are predominantly 
CONTX 2 are too concerned with grammatical appropriateness, and should be 
encouraged to take risks, to guess, to concentrate on getting the meaning from 
a selection. From the point of view of reading instruction, students scoring 3's 
and 4 s need only encouragement; their cloze test performance indicates that 
they are reading with understanding. 

The analysis procedure described in this paper grew out of a need for an 
instrument which specified the linguistic criteria of "acceptability" in cloze test 
responses, and which revealed the processes used by .•;ub|ects in responding to 
mutilated texts. By specifying the degree of syntactic and semantic acceptability 
and semantic change of each response the tool allows the researcher to devebp 
profiles of subjects which can be used in testing hypotheses about ESL reading 
behavior, and in diagnosing learner difficulties in the ESL classroom. The de- 
scription of code categories and the coding instructions were presented in detail 
with the hopes that other researchers would be able to use the tool in their own 
invest; ;;4tions. 
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Some Issues Relating to the Monitor Model 



SHrph«n D. KrasNn 

' Univ«rtity of Southern Coliforfiio 

This paper is a discussion of st-veral issues relating to the "Monitor Model" 
tor smind lansuace perfDmianct'. The Monitor Model claims that adults can 
both subconsciously acquire and consciously learn second languages, and 
that learning is available oidy as a Monitor, or as an editor of the output of 
the acquired system. The following issues are bricHy discussed: 1) The possi- 
bility that acquisition may also be \jsed as a monitor. 2) The conditions for 
Monitor use. It is pniposed that performers monitor when they have sufficient 
processing time and when they are "focussed on form". 3) Certain results in 
studies of grammatical morphemes. It is daimed that the adult "natural order" 
for grammatical morphemes is found in un-monitored conditions. The natural 
order is not due to the use of one particular instrument or modality, and 
when a sufficiently large data base is used (a minimum of ten obligatory 
occasions per morpheme) there is surprisingly little individual variation and 
gond agreement between longitudinal and cross-sectional studies. 4) Limits 
onleaming. Learning is limited in three ways: It is not available to all adult 
peftormeK. it is in general applicable to "easy" rules, and it is only available 
in certain situations. 5) Need learning precede acquisition? It is suggested 
that while such a progression may appear to occur, it is not necessary and 
is not an underlying process. 6) The role of the first language. The first 
language may serve as a substitute utterance initiator in situations where 
little acquisition has taken place (e.g. foreign language as opposed to second 
language situations). 



This paper is devoted to a discussion of some issues that relate to the "Mon- 
itor Model", a general model for adult second language performance. I will not 
attempt a ctimplete discussion of all aspects of the model, as details are avail- 
able in several places in the literature (Krashen 1976. 19T7) and more will be 
appearing soon (Krashen. »n press). Instead, I will focu? on some specific points 
which represent areas that may have been vague and where newer develop^ 
ments have clarified the interaction between acquisition and learning in the 
adult second language performer. 

The principal claim of the Monitor Model is that the adult second language 
performer has two means for internalizing rules of the target language. One is 
language acquisition, which is very similar to the creative construction process 
utilized in both child LI and child L2 act{uisition. Research in child language 
8C(iuisttion has taught us that acquisition is primarily sulx^nscious, not influ- 
enced by overt teaching, and is encouraged by simplified input and participation 
in conversation (for reviews, see Cazden, 1972; Brown, 1973; Clark and Clark. 
1977). The other process available to many adults is language learning, whidh 
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results In cx)fiscioas representation of pedagogical rules. Overt teaching is 
thought to be cpiite usefuJ for learnittg (Krushen and Seliger. 1975). The Mon- 
itor Model hy|Kithesi/es that learning is available to the adutt perfonner in sec- 
ond language production only as u Monitor, that is. we c:in use conscious gram- 
mar only to alter the €Nit(nit of the accptired system. 

The acctuisitlon-leamtng distinction, as I have outHned it, is not new: Law- 
ler and Sehnker ( 1971 ) propose that for rule internalization one can "postulate 
two distinct types of c*ognitive structurt^s; (1) those mechanisms that guide 
'automatic language perfonnanct* . . . that is, perfonnance . . . where spetd and 
spontar-'ty are crucial and the learner has no time to consciously apply lin- 
guist^ .^hanisms . . . and (2) those mechanisms that guide puzzle- or prob- 
lem- ing |>erfonnance . . " (p. :)5). Corder (1967), ciHng an unpublished 
paper by Lamliert, also discusses the acquisition-learning distinction and the 
possibility that accpiisition is available to the adult second language performen 
. The Monitor Model makes some very specific hypotheses abotlt the inter-relation 
between accpiisition and learning in the adult, with the main hypothesis being 
that learning is used only as a Monitor. In other papers I have argued that this 
hypothesis shcils light on nearly every issue tmder discussion in second language 
theory and practice. 

One point that ha^ caused some confusion is the fact that the model allows 
for acipiisition to serve as a Moniti>r as well When native speakers self-correct 
in their first, language, as in cases of speech errors, conscious rules are usually 
not called u|Kin. Rather, the utterance is re-tnttiated via the acquired system. 
This may also happen with Monitor '*under-iLsers", those who generally do not 
use conscious niles in seit>nd .language performance under all conditions 
(Krashen^ in press). Again, the Afonitor Mtnlel states that learning is only used 
as a Monitor. Learning does not initiate performance or underlie second lan- 
guage fluency in adults. 

Conditions for Monitor Use 

A secimd point concerns the ct>nditions for Monitor use. In earlier papers, 
it was hypothesized that learning was available only when the performer had 
time, as in written |>erformance: In situations where little processing time is 
available, the mmlel predicts that the performer will rely primarily on the ac- 
quired system. Again, the Monitor Model is not the first to propose this con- 
straint on the application of amscious rttles. as indicated by the Lawler and 
blinker cpiote given above {.see also Lawler and Selinker, 1971. p. 38). 

Marina Burt and Heidi Dulay have |>ointed out to me (personal communi- 
cation; see also Dulay and Burt, 1977). however, that this condition for Monitor 
use is not sufficient: Slow performance* is not always Monitored. Rather, it is 
hypothesized that Monitoring <HX'urs wheti the perfonner is focussifd on form^ 
when he or she is ct>nc*ernt\l with the '*ct>rrt'ctness" of the utterance as well as 
(or instead of) its ccmiHumicative function. As we shall see below. Burt and 
Dulay s insight clarifies operation of the Model considerably. 
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Studies of CrammaHcal Morphemes 

Aniithrr point that deserves some diffciission is the current state of the art 
in the study of th.- a.t|uisition and diifieu{{v orders for gramniatieal niori^hemes 
ttud the relatit,u ot these studies to the Nf(,nitor Mmlel. lu previ(»us papers it 
was su«gestetl tf.at the Monitor NitHlel suec-essfullv pr.xiicted the variation* in 
perfontiauif ot. grainniutieal morphemes seen in adidt stutlies: When adult ESL 
perfonners pn^dutv Euj-Iish under 'in.Mntor-free ' txinditions (litth- processing 
tune and foeus oti eonunuiiitati.Hi rather than on just fonn ). their difficulty order 
ft»r grammatical m.»rphemes is similar to that seen in child sectmd hmRuaire 
Iierfonnance ( Dulay ai.d Burt. 1975). The appearanc-e of the child's difficulty 
order under these coiuiitions is hypothesi/eil to he the manifestation of the 
creative i>onstructioii prtut-ss in adults (xliscussion in Krashen. 1977, in press). 
When pencil ami paper "grammar" type tests are used, adtdt perfonners can 
ftKnis on form aiu! have time to think ahout specific niles. and the "natural 
t»rder" of Krammatical nH)n>henu.s is disturbed. Specifically. inonAemes that 
iW- Senerally aupnreil late {not >et learned) and are "easy" to conceptualize 
^r leani. rise in rank. 

Is the Natural Order tied to the BSM? 

Some oh/ections have In-en raised to this picture. First, it has been sug- 
gested that the ailult natural order is somehow tied to the use of the Bilingual 
Syntax Measure ( Murt. Dulay. und Hernandez. 1975) as an elicltation device 
as the BSM was u.seil in the Dulay and Burt child second language studies and 
m the Bailey. Madden, and Krashen (1974) and Larsen- Freeman (1975) adult 
studies. VVe recently tt-f.-d this p«»s.sil,ility by determining grammatical mor- 
l>lieine dilficulty order using adult free ( unmonitored ) speech (Krashen Houck 
Cumchi. Bmle. Birubaum. and Strei, 1977). Tlie results, given in Table* I. show 
clearly that the adult -natural order" is present here as well: Our difficulty 
t»rder ctirrelates ({uite well with the order obtained using the BSM for l>otli 
children anil adults. Also, as I shall describe In-hm-. we obtained similar results 
using ciHnposition. as has .\ndersen (1975). 

Individual X'ariation: Cross-Sectional versus . ^ngitudtnal 

It Uas also been suggested that there is considerable individual variation 
tit utoriihemc orders, and that longitudinal and cross-s. '^nial studies do not 
uK%ays agree {Hosansk>. 1976). In an attempt to detenu....- just how much 
variation really exists. I retrritly revieweil every study available to me where 
granimatical moq^henies were analyzed in obllKatory oicasions. Tliis included 
ehihl I I. child U. ilelayed LI. and adult agranimatics. It included both grouped 
ami uuhviiliial stmlies. aiul longitudinal and cross-sectional studies. The com- 
plete list of reports c<»nsiil{ed is given in Table 2. 

K.dlowing de X'illiers (1971) I emly inclutled in(>n>heines with at least ten 
obligatory cKvasions in a «i\c'n study. This is an extremely small number, and 
I origiiialU tho.ight that this would produce large x ariatiou; just one additional 
wrrect response, for e.xample, would change a subject's score on a morpheme 
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TABLE I 



Cramrriaticai Mcirphemeii in Adult Free Speeth 
(from Kraslun. Uomk. Cmmht. Binle. Binihaititt, and Stwi, 1977) 



Morpheme 


Accuracy 


cxiputu 


"M7 


ing 


.84 


s. plural 


.71 


artkfr 


,69 


irr; pyLsi 


.67 




.64 


uuxiliary- 


.56 


III sm^ilar 


.36 



C:i>rrr;lalioiiv of free npet^ch ordiT with othrr studies 

Khiitation «ievi«* ^ Correlation (rho) 

Bailey et al , 1974 BSM ^ 

Larsi'ii-Frttfiian. 1975 BSM 
Diilay aiul Biirt, 1974 BSM 



.857 
.090* 
.762* 



* p< 05 
' P< 01 



TABLK 2 

StiuliiHi AnalyzinK Crammarical Morphemes in ObUgatory Occasioas 

I. C:fuhl I A Ai^pusititm 

A. Imltvtduat truss seitioiial; None 

B. Individual Ioii«itudmal: Broun. 197;J ( Adam. Kve. Sarah). Curtiss. Fronikin atid 
Krashen, 1975 (CZenie). 

C:. C:rotnvd ent?»%.m tiona! de Villiers and cfe Villi<-rs, 1973. Kt^ssler. 1975. 
O. C.>tMi|Hnl loftjiitiidirial. Bnmu. 197.1. 

aequUition 

A. Imiiviifua! crosvvretMmal Kessler and Idar, 1977 (Than, three tmss^si^ctiom). 
R<)sanAky. 1976 ( Jor^e. 10 erosN-s*^-tioiis. Marta, Chtnn Juau). 

B. Individual lonKitirdmal: Rosansky. 197B (Jorge), Ifakiita, 1971 (Ufptisit), KcNsler 
and Idar, 1977 (Than). 

C. CJroiipetf crms-Mvtional: I>ii!;iv and Burt, 1973, Hnfay and Burt, 1974. 

III. Adult IJZ aetitiisitMut 

A. Imhvidual iross-seHtiotuI: Birnliaum, 1970 (Ileit«M). Stiei, 1970 (CJerardo). 
Holdieli. 1976 (Holduh). H<.s.insky. 1976 (AllH-rto, Dolores). 

B. Individual hmuttitdtnal: n<nie. 

. C. Ciroiipful erosN-seetiortal: Bailey. Matlden. and Krashen, 1974. Larsen^ Freeman. 
1975. Krashen. Iloiick. Ciunehi. Btnle. Birnhaunu and Strei, 1977, Andersen, 
^76. BirnlMiim. Hntftr. and KraNlien. 1977 (also in Krashen. Butler, Bimbaunn 
anti RofH'rts«m. 1976 \. 

IV. Asratninattc^ 

A. hidiviihial cross- set tionat cle V dliers. 1974 (A3,50. 145.24,6,43 (2 crtjss-sections ) ) 

B. Individual tonattitdtnai: imtw, 

C. (^rouptKi cross-s<x1iotml: tie Villiers, 1974. 
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by ten i>ffit ittugr {HHiitv Nrvrrtht lrss. I found un mna/in« atnount of iinl- 
fctrntity across all stiulirs that ttsitl incinttor frre instniiitcnts, that is, in all stud- 
ies whtrv lan^iiaKf ^vas iisfd Un cduininnitation It shutiid \w noted that Ros- 
ansky (I97f») ulhmrd tttriiix to he analy/tc! that appeared iu than ten 
^>Hli}{atory iKt asu)ns for an indU idual crosh seetuni. This probably acwnmts for 
our different tt«K lusi<in\. \% hu h are liitst^l <ni some of the same <Iata. 

Table :\ lists the pattk ular relations disi*overed and describes the criteria 

TABLK 3 

()nlt«rin>{ Hc iutions Aitioiig CIninimatiral Xforphiniic*!^ 

I- Clfiir van*!* (True at least WW iif the tinir. Data from stitdiVs where 
«%uh nH)r^)hfiiit» incurs in at [vast tvxi obiiKatory cnxMsions. C'uuntiT* 
f^aiiiple% diH itvsi d in tahlr four. ) 

1 precvilfs Irr PAST 

2 INC; prtwiltHi Hr^ PAST 

3. ISil prvcedes HI siii^ilur 

4. INt; prcwief* PC>SS 

5. ISi; prtwles AUX '* 

6. FLl HAL pn^^di^ Irr. PAST 

7. PLURAL prcwiU^ Big. PAST 
H. PLURAL prtx-etffs HI sin^ilar 

PLURAL precedes KKSS 

10. COP preceiles Irr. PAST 

IL COP precec Re«, PAST 

IZr (X)P preitnlr* III MfignW 

\ \ COP pr(x^>des POSS 

14. ART pretvfftn* P()SS 

15. .\RT prtxtnU^ III sinffut'*r 
IH ART precedes Re«. PAST 
17 Al^X priveties POSS 

18. \V\ precetles III .sinf^tbr 

( I throtiKh 9 hoKf for all studies. 10 throuKh IH do not ssarily 



11 



hold for chihl I A aenutsttkm ) 

Iass clear ca\e5i; (tnie t»f most studies where each morpheme occurs in 
at least ten ohlij^atniy (Kt asinns, K\t t pt where imlieatiH), prohability 
of relatitm holding siKuificant hy s^gn r^st). 

1 l\C preeetles ART 

2 INC prtwdes PLURAL 
i PLURAL prcctnle. AUX 

4 PLURAL prti-t^ltH. ART (p* .15) 

5 CTOp precrtU AUX 
0 COP prtt^tle^ ART 

7. ART prtvtnles Irr PAST 
S. AUX preetnltMi Irr. PAST 
9 AUX pretxnle^ Rcj;. PAST 
Uy hr PAST prtvedtHj Hf sin|;(ular 

11 Irr PAST pretedt'S Re«. PAST (p« 21) 

12 Irr PAST prrctdrs POSS (p<: 11) 

* Suudx'rs 1. Hud 7 bidd for chdd LI ai r^tiisitidn. the offiers do not 
netvssarily boKI for child LI acqiiisttiun. ) 
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for selection. The u>uiiter-exaiiipte$ to the$tf generalisations (Table 4) are rarely 
"•lerious": As table four indicates, they often fall within ten percentage points^ 
are items represented by less than 20 obligatory occasions, or are within one or 
two ranks where percentages are not given, or come from Uguisu, Hakutas 
subject. (Detailed dtsciissUm of Ugtitsu will wait for another paper.) 

TABLE 4 

Counterexanipt^ to OntertnK Krlatiom among CninimaticahMorphenies 
total instances ctmsi^tent with' nelatkmi given in tahte three ;=r 881 



total imtam^s incottsuitent with relattuns given In table three =:x88 (lOS) 



Analysis of ooimterrsamples: 

ft* within ten pemntage points ^49 (SOS) 

b. within twenty penmitage points 9 

c. where percentages not given: opt^ rank difference =: 16 

d. where percentages not given: two rank differei^ce r: 9 

e. studies producing "true" counterexamples (not a-d above): 

1) Uguisu (Hakuta. 1974} - 5 

2) Larsen* Freeman (Imitation 1) 2 

3) Jorge U (Rosaosky, 1976) =r 1 

4) Dolores (Rotansky, 1976) =r 2 

5) Andeiicn, 1976* =: 1 

6) agra mmatfc individual subiects (de Villiers)* rr 4 
■nuifib^r of otrflgstory o«ea«iaiu not koowa 

^otillfatory orraaiont known to bo morv than 10 but masr bo Iom than t«^ontr 



Many of the generalizations hold for LI as well as L2. In general, this 
is true of bound morphemes, and this agreement underhes the consistently 
positive but often statistically insigniBcant correlation one sees between LI and 
L2 scores when rank ordeif correlations are used. 

Figure 1 gives a proposed ''natttral order** for second language and for 



INO 
PLURAL 
COPULA 



I 

AUXILIARY 
ARTICLE 



_J 

I. PAST 



i 

R. PAST ! 
ill SINGULAR 

POSSESSIVE 

i 

Figure L Propt)sed "Nuhiral Order** for Second Language Acquisition and Agram- 
matics. (No claims are made about ordering relations for morphemes in the same box) 
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Broca-s aphasia, and was constrocted from the relations given in t^ble three. 
It Is extremely inttrestinR to note that all "Monitor-free- studies using adult 
sublects (exc-ept Imitation I and II; see Larsen- Freeman (1977) for discussion 
ol Imitation I ). show a healthy posiHve correlation with this oider.« (Table 5) 
L<K>king at morphemes in obligatory occasions does not give us a complete 
picture of the processes underlying language acquisition (see Anderson, 1977, 

TABLE S 

Rank Order Correlations with the Propwed "Natural Onfcr" 



I. Studies with nine coiintafale fframtnatical morphemes: 

rank order corretattan* 

Marta 
Uguini 

DuJay aod Burt, 1974 - combined 770 

Dulay and Burt, 1974 - Spanish '753 

Dulay and Burt. 1974 - Chinese .827 

Do!ore« ^9 

Andersen. 1975 553 

Larsen-Freeman. BSM time I .540 

Larsen-Fieeman. BSM time II ^857 

Larsen-Freeman. Imitation I ~ .410 

Larsen-Freeman, Imitation H 719 

Lareen-Freeman, Listen I 7I9 

Larsen-Freeman, Ustei^ U qqq 

Larsen- Freeman, Read I J30 

Larsen< Freeman. Read 11 —.130 

Larsen-Freeman, Write I 217 

Larsen-fiVeeman. Write II .148 

for n =: 9, significance at .05 level requires rfior: .600 or larger. 
significance at .01 level requires rho == .783 or larger. 



' ^"^^^^ ^ (co^ient of e»neordance) was computed for those studies containinir th« 
same morpht nies m the minimum number of obligatory owasions s^di« 3 
n^hcjm. i„ c™,„ (M^a. Ueuisu. Dulay and ?urt7l9wSm"'inJd° Mdw^ 

r ^^^^^^^ aXSoI ^^tss: ^ki- 

luN^-ct ^ ^ ^ ' ^ °^ (P< (»1) for her individual a^aSmatic 

» T!ltJ''["*'''.'i!iliP. •'"'P*^^ ^R""" are also supported in Andersen fI977) who 
31"^ ^ "^^T^L ^'ays. An<Kn also prSda^ iS^^aSS! 

S.S ?L r'*'"!l'"kT''"* "»^**'<d««'»l suh/ect.s. Additional evidence ex<i«"ve^n^^^ 

SaSdaKt^SldeiS'''"'' «'«n,m3tical moT>heme difficulty order. Each subgn,u? 
few l^^s^S^^ '^^i^^'T'^A^^^^ 

^'n':':!Ts:^,V\ty"Z ""''^'^ ^ non-relection of the nSl hypothesis 
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TABLE 5 fCoftf.) 
tl. Studiet with eight countable graounatical tnorphenies: 

'^V mA order correltOion 



Jmge 7 
Jorge U 
Jorge 18 
Jorge SO 

DuUy and Burt, 1973 - S«crMBeoto 
Duby uid Burt, 1073 - East Hulein 
Duby and Burt, 1973 - Son Ytidio 
Bailey. Madden, and Krasheo. 1974 
Knshen et al, 1977 



.878 
.615 
.725 



.039 
.878 



.939 
.779 



for n = 8, iigniScaiM* at .05 level requires rfao = .643 or larger. 
•Ignificance at .01 level requires rho z: .833 or larger. 



m. Studies with seven countable gramn(atical moipbenws: 



Choo < 
Juan 

Jei»B 9 
Joige 13 
Jorge 15 
Hotdich 
Alberto 

Bimbaum et al.. Free I 

Bfanbaum et al.. Edit I- 

Bimbauni et at.. Free II 

Bimbaum et al.. Edit U 

da VilUers. 1974 - agrammatics combined 

•grammatics: A3 

A50 ^ 

AI4 

A43 time I 

A43 time 11 

A5 

A24 

A6 



rttnk order corr^ation 

.712 
.368 
.760 
.862 
.728 
.726 
.730 
.728 
802 
J57 
.712 
.880 
.955- 
.599 
.962 
.749 
.755 
.637 
.768 
.805 



for n = 7. significance at .OS level requires .714 or larger. 

significance at .01 level requires .803 or larger. 
{oi»-tail) 



•AM indlTWasJ croM iMtion* Hatait. with tb* exeoptton o{ Vgultu (tUknte. 1974) and Holdieb 
(Holdtch. 1078). and th» •grmnmiMira. ant from Roaannky (l9J9t. 
*All corralaiion* tara b««n corNctad for tlaa 

Wagner-Cough and Hatch. 1976). Nevertheless, the data presented here strongly 
conBrms the reality of a "natural order", a reliably occuring order in longitudinal 
and cross-sectional, individual and grouped studies of second language per- 
formers. Admittedly, it is not a rigidly invariant order, as shown in figure one. 
It b also far from random, however. 

The task is far from complete in the area*. As indicated in table two, more 

O 
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data shouta Ik- Kathrrt-d for adults Unigitudinally. .,nd the effttt c,f MoiiitoAng 
«»ti tlif inorjjlifinf cirdtT dfservfs rfpllcation. 

How Important is Learning? 

Atiuther irntnil issue ms the relative importanft' e»f leaminj; and 
acquisition As statid. the madvl dearly implies tliat acciiiisition is central and 
IcamiuK, the Monitor, is peripheral. We now have seve ral sorts of evidence that 
«.iihnn this position, evidence that teaming is limited in at least three iniportanr 
ways: %vith respect to itulividtMls (not everyone uses the Monitor in performance, 
even when time is available and they are focussed on form), with n-spcct to* 
rules (leaniinn may he applicable only to a small subset Of the grammar), and 
with respect ti> sitmtiotvt (it is not used everywhere). 

Monitor Under>t)^^ 

Some recent case histt>ries Iiave indicated that many ESL p.?iforiners are 
Monitor "iinder-ustTs". that is. they do not, utilize conscious rules under any 
cimditions. Some of these perfonners simply do not know jhe rules, while others 
for some reason, just dont use them. In Liuvler and Selinkers t<»nns. tliis 
mchides "individuals who cannot learn a particular verbalized rule ... (and) 

intlividuals who can Ie;uTi stich a rule anrf not be able to apply it with 
or without time tf» do so" -(p. 39). A particularly interesting phenomenon is the 
l>erformer wht> pays lip-serxice to the value of conscious rulei but who neverthe- 
less does not use them. Stafford and Covitt (in press) have pointed this out In 
a recent paper, and present the case of *V. an ESL student who claimed that 
grammar is the key to every language * on a questionnaire. When self-a>rn>c«ng 
however. \ admitted that he api>eals to his "feel" 10/ F iglish and does-^iot me 
c«.ns<ioiis niles because he simply doesn't know any. (For mt>re ca«- histories 
see Krishen. in press, and Stafford and Covitt. in press). 

Limitattons on Rule. Learning 

A sec-<jnd limitation on learning is with resp. rules.* Our current 

hyiiothesis is that the Monitor is limited to items tha. (i) have not yet been 
acquired, and are (2) in a sense "easy" to carry around as mental baggage. Our 
coiniiositioii stiuly. reviewed below, is consistent with this, as are case histories 
iUid error analyses. Errors on such late acquired (in the technical sense) but 
easily t<oiieeptuali/ed items as the third person singular ending and regular past 
ciRfHig are txpually descrilM-d as "careless". .Students re|>ort that they con- 
sciously "kium" the rule hut carelessly fail to apply it (DuSkova. 1969; Cohen 
and Bobbins. 197r>. Krashen and Pon. 1975). Our subject -p" for example. 
(Krashcn and Pon. 1975) a linguistics major at Queens College, wrote nearly 
error-free English, but omitted such "easy" late morphemes in casual speech. 

Difficult niles. it is prop<i.sed. are acquired if they are to be perfonned 
«.rreet!y in all situations. Difficulty may \ye defined in terms of the semantics 
or pragmatic ct>nditions for nile application (as in certain aspects of article use; 
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see e.g. Linde and Labov.. 1975, or Ucksfrom, SeUnker, and Trimble, 1973) 
and/or in temis of the syntactic operations required, the mental gymnastics, (or 
nile application. This latter kind of difficulty is illustrated by the inability of 
even fairly advanced adult second language performers in French to produce 
sentences like 

( 1 ) )e ne lui en ai pas donn^. 

I didn't give any of it- to him. * 

with any fluency, as such sentences require a greAt deal of movement and 
ordering of elements. According to texts and syllabi, such sentences should ht 
within the capacity of second semester students of French as a foreign language. 

Another confirmation of the hypothesis tha adults may only in general 
apply conscious learning to certain easy rules in performance is Schlues recent 
MA Thesis (Schlue. 1977). Her subjects were three intermediate level ESL stu- 
dents at UCLA. Here, "intermediaie" means a foreign student who is studying 
ESL hut who is also taking a partial academic load. Such students !. ^e Tieen 
through" the grammar,' having completed texts such as Praninskas' Rapid RecieL 
^ English Grammar. In other words, they are expected to "know" the grammaA 
Schlue tape recorded conversations with thesfe students and asked them to 
correct their own errors from the tape. They were thus encouraged to focus 
pn form and supposedly tapped the Monitor. The students caught about m 
of their errors this way. or. stated differently, over % of their errors got through! 
Thus, most errors survived, even wh:n the students were encouraged to focus 
on fonn and apply conscious rules. An interpretation of this result is that the 
students simply did not know enough rules oi the target language; their moni- 
tored, or learned, competence was only a small portion of what they needed 
to correct most errors. 

When is Learning Available? 

The third limitation on learning is situation. Our current data confirms that 
. the conscious grammar is niost available on grammar tests, is hardly available 
at all in oral communication, and is only used to a modest degree in con^si- 
tioH. Tliis is predictable from the two conditions on Monitor use given above. 
Subfects have the most time in grammar tests and are deliberately focussed on 
form. Oral speech is usually the mirror image of this situation; there is little 
processing time and communication is usually epntral. The composition situation 
illustrates that the focus on communication condition is more potent than the 
lack of time <»ondition for Monitor-free performance. Here, performers often 
have lime, but learning makes a modest contribution to performance in writing. 
Our recently completed study (Bimbaum. Butler, and Krashen. 1977; see also 
Krashen, Butler. Bimbaum. and Robertson. 1976) confirms this. We asked ESL 
students to write U>th free (write as much as you can in ten minutes) and 
edited (concentrate on correct spelling and grammar) compositions. We found 
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(1) the iiioqihcuu "natural orilor" is seen in hoth free and editttl wriHng 
an tmU r i|uitf vlosv U> that ftmntl in oral studies, and 

(2) tUv iMvTvmv in aiviiracy hehvtrn the frtr and tditcd tasks, for tht» 
MX niorphfitu s t xainiru d, was <}tiitf small ealKUJt six pt-rct-nt). Hk- only con- 
Mstfiit change uas a clear hnt un^^tvtaiular increasf iti the third person sinRidar 
mnrphtuK.. xvhich was not enough to disturb the natural ntoq^henu- order. 
Aeeuraey was thus t)u!y tnodestly afleeted by editing. 

Sihhu 's d.tta also speaks t(» this ix.int. She reported that self-c«orrections 
111 free speech ( nori-it.ductHl ci.rrections ) for her three ftireigu students, while 
helpful in UKTeasitig aix uracy. only iKtured on 7.2? of all errors. 

From this kuid of tlata we can conchide that when real cc»nimunic; 't. n 
or natural language use is involved, learning is not fully available. Note alsti 
that the Schule and composition studies probably overe'stimat- Monitor use, as 
siMi.e of the self i-,>rrection ma> have been done on the basis of actjuisition,' or 
l»y t f. el for t^.rrectuess C:t)jubined with the two other Monitor liuntations 
d.srusse<l alH>ve. this restdt implies that th^ Nfonitor is ti.sed only by some 
people for some rules, iuul for more artific ial language use situations. It is 
uiterestiug that s.>ii,e approaches to second language teaching presume nearly 
tfie opposite, that ct.nscious niles are utilized by all performers, for all niles 
and in all ivrforniance. 

This is not to say that learning is evil and sh{)uld not be appealed to 
at all. Very suctv.ssj „1 second language performers often have an extensive 
const ions knowledge of the target language in addition to advanced accpiisition. 
Ibev appe.il to the Monitor. h(»we\'er. when Monitoi use does not interfere 
with c<imnMu.ic ition. and use the Monitor as a supplement to correct the output 
of their acquired ctmipetc ncv. Tl:ey are thus able, like "F in Krasheu and Pon 
{ !«»..> > to :uhie\e the illusi(,n of native speaker competence in certain situations, 
jis in stHoe kinds of writing and prepared speech. 

Does Learning have to precede Acquisition? 

A e(»roll.iry of the alme discussion of the centraHty of acquisition is that 
ae.pns,tiun need not be preceded by learning. While such a progression often 
..ppe.iis exist, sewral f.icts speak against a conversion of learning to acquisi- 
tion .IS .m untlerUitig process in the development of fluency. First, we see an 
impiessixe raii.'^e of svntaitic mastery in many non-Monitor users (see the case 
htst..rv of Hung m Cohen and Robbi.Ls (l'976) and other case hi.stories in 
St.ilTortl .Old (\nitt. in press). .Second, the limitatifm of learning to a liinitetl 
number of grammatical rules also implies that adults nmst acquire some items 
Mubt from the start Thiril. teachers sometimes report that after second language 
students ire "taught" a complex rule, they discover that they had a "f« el" for 
the vtrnitnn- .ilread> Students are often pleased to obtain confirmation for 
this t.ii tt knowledge aiul feel that they have learned something important, hut 
it t> questionable whellier they have increased their capacity to perform in 
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En«Itsli by suck ttJiistious nilf ItiirniriK Kinally. it learning hatl to precfiU- 
uc(|uisitl(»ii. how t-ould Hi- t xplaiti thr failure of vvvu ailvaiu^'d s»"drnts to use 
trrtaiii iteuis niirtttiv mitlt r all a.fiditions? "F. for txatni)le, ki.ew the third 
IHTMMi singular rule as well as anyc.ne and had liad years <.f praetiw' with it. 
It Iiad l«-eu leanietl, hut not atipiired, a gcnnl ease of .i rule that is late-acHjuired 
(Kiw iu iMith difficulty and ae<iui.siti<>n orders in the studies listed in table two) 
and easy to eoiteeptuali/e aiul learfi. All this data and these observations In-conie 
clear wfien ae<{nisition aiul leaniinij are txuisith^red to be independent, each with 
it's own prjKX'Nses. 

The Role of the First Lan;;uage 

l're\iously published W(»rk cm the Monitor Model ha.s also tjeglected the 
relationship of the first l.uiguage to aapiisition and learning (for brief remarks. 
stH' Krashen. in press) The first language St.s neatly into the Monitor Model, 
and it's role beeonu-s clear when earlier restilts and observations on first language 
iaHu»-nce are auisidered. I summarize the relevant findings here: 

(1) First language influence appears to be strongest in complex word 
order anti in wi>rd for word translations of phrases (LoCoco, 1975; Politzer. 1968: 
DuSkova, 1969; Richards. 1975. (;raJtberg. 19aS). 

(2) LI infiui-nce is weaker in lH)und morphology (references as in (1) 
above). 

(3) LI influence appears to In- strongest in ac<f Mt$«/ton-poor environmenbi. 
Dulay and Burt (1974) ha\e demonstrated that Li influence is .--are in child 
second language accpusition (but see l>elow). On the other hand, studies that 
re|>ort a high amount of first language influence, such as those cited in points 
(1) ami (^) alH»ve, are tn(»stly foreign and not second language studies, situa- 
tions in wluch natural .appropriate intake is scarce and where translation exercises 
are frefpient. In this regard, it is interesting to note that we can find signs of 
first language influenc*e in ttnmersion bilingual programs where input is often 
prifuarily ixmn the teacher .md not from peers. First language infleencetl errors 
here are also in the domain of word order ( Plann and Ramirez. 1976; Selinker. 
Swain antl Dumas. 1975). 

^4) Consider Newtnarks pn»i>osal for a mechanism for LI influence (New 
mark. 1966): LI- influence is not proactive inhibition, but is dimply the result 
of the performci beim: ■c.illeti on to perform before he has learned the new 
behavior". Tlie n s«ih is * padditjg ". using old knowledge, supplying what is 
known to make up foi what is not known". Newniark suggests that *he "cure 
for interference is Nim|>!\ the cure for ignorance: learning" (in terms of the 
Monitor Motlel. this would read 'accjuisiticm"). 

What can be ctmchulet! froni the ai>ove is that the LI may "substitute" 
for the ac<|uired 1.2 as an utterance initiator wlien the performer has to produce 
in -he target language but has not acquired enough of the L2 to do this. 
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It fnay tii fact Ih- thv tav* that the fiyiiothcsimi domain of acH|uisition in L2 
pfrforniaiK^* is thr sainv as tfiosr rules that art* must prone to lA iiifluena*. 
while asptvts tti the tirijft laiimiage that niay Ik- learned (late aaiulred, easy 
to eoneeptt!alt/r. r« IhhukI !ut>rphology ) are relatively free of LI influence. 

hirst lani^iiauc ioHneiice nkay then^fore Ik- an indication of low ac(|UtsttJou. 
If it can !)e t Emulated or at Irast rechicetl hy natural intake and lanRuage 
use. This is what apparently tKcured in Taylor'.s ESL subjects, who showed 
h'ss first lanmi.i^c infiuence uitfi itiore proficiency (Taylor. 1975). 

IVrhaps the ''siletit penod' ol)scr\ed in natural child second luuRuaRe 
aeiinisition ( Ifaktita. H>7t. Ifu.nig and Hatch, in press) corresponAs to the use 
of the* lA HI tni iiatui.il atlult second language performancv. The cliildren may 
he huilduu; up acc|urrcd nnnpcteuce via input, and several recerit studies 
(Cary. 1^)7 i Pcistovsky. l^rTT) imply that less insistence on early oral per- 
forniance niav he pn»fitahle for children and adidts. 

lMr:;t laui^ua^c iiiHuence can thus he considered as nn-natural. One could 
dicoretii'allv produic sentent^ s in a scwnd language without any accpiisition: 
lilt- first lani;nai:<- surtact structure can he used with seanid language content 
Ie\iic»n iusrrtcil. Thv \fonitt>r may then he used to add some morphohigy and 
d<» Its fx st h) repair word (?rdcr wliere ir differs from the H. One can only go 
so far uitli tills nnxlv. as one is limited hv the ccnupetence of the ctmscious 
Uranima: and our tut'M appt .il to it with e\ery utteranccv Tlie adult can, how- 
ever pr.Hhue sentences riuht away in the target language using this mode, 
and tins rnav recount for reports of more rapid progress in early stages for 
adults thati for ihildrert ut second lan^uaue performance (Snow and Hoefnagel- 
ffoltle ni presN^ It is a teniporary advantage, howexer. Ac(|uisition may be 
shnv hut it is. \n the lun^ run. much more useful when language i.s used for 
the purpose iornmnmcition After all that's wha* language is for. 
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Interference versus Structural Complexity in Second 
Language Acquisition: Language Uniiersals as a 
Basis for Natural Sequencing 

Georgette loup and Anno KrwM 

University of Washington 

A uirrnit loiitrux »rsv in tfu- field uf woiid laiimiagf accjiiisitiuti niters 
awund thf issue uf whether interfert-me or iiitralitigtial factors most affect 
st^t-tKid language ae<{utsitioti. The present studv examines the factors lespoij- 
sible for em)rs by imestigatitig stvoud hmgiiage acc|U»sitioii t)f a paitinilar 
English stnitttiR^the relatixr clause. In an attempt to define a j.otcntial 
natural se.iueiKiiig f*)r this stnuture, we refer to the nveiit linguistii leseareli 
on hmguag,- .uuvers;ils. Thret> lingtiistie hyi>otheseN make predictions as to 
wtiich relative clause struttures nvi!! Ih- easiest for first language learners to 
acquire, kum. (1974) argues that non-center embedded .structures wiD pre- 
sent less diffit.dty to the kanier than those which arc center embedded. 
Keenau (19.2) thwrizes that relative clauses with relativized subjtxts will 
tH- actpiited iH'fore those with relativized objects. Sheldon ( 1973) claims that 
relative clauses exhibiting a par.tllel function with the head noun will be 
ac«,uir«t more easily than those «hich do not. Th<,ugh each of the h>potheses 
makes difh-rei.t predictions coiurniing which relativ*- dau.se stnictiires will 
present most difficulty to the lear.ur. all three positions afe supported with 
tiata from hrst language .icquisition. In order to determine which hypothesis 
makes correct pr»-dictu.ns for second language lean.ing. data is collected from 
adiiit h arners from xarious language backgrounds. Results indicate that inter- 
ference plays a minimal role and that the language universals defined by both 
Veenan antf kuno offer insights into the linguistic l>ehavit>r of our stibiects. 
These hndings while c-ontributing to our knowledge of the particular prc>- 
cesscs invoUrd t.mguage dexelopment. also has,- imi,ortant implications for 
the general thtH>ry of language acquisition. 



Two (luestions are sery ct-ntral in current sttidies of adult second language 
acquisition. Kesearchers are asking to what extent a learner's competence at any 
given stage is influenced by knowledge of the natise language, and the re!ated 
question «>f how closely the adult s ac<{uisitionaf stages approximate first and 
second language accjuisition in children. Hypotheses addressing these questions 
were first put forward by Fries (19-15) I.ado (1957) and their contemporaries. 
They claimed that all difficulty in learning a second language arose from the 
interference effects of the natist- language and not from any inherent dilRcuIties 
in the target language Fries, in a forAvard to Lado (1957). unambiguously 
states this position: 
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l.-aimrm- .t -iiH.-iui I.i..«.i.4k,. fhrr.foi,- t..„xt,f„i,-H ., wr\ .hffutilt f.,a f, |,.;,m- 

iiiij tin- fitst t.ii.^.Mv;, tf... I,,„K jt(,il.I,.m^ h..f utit ..t .iiiv .•w.ifi.tt diHiitilty 

in th, t.-.,tui. s ut tl.,- Li.^u.ii^,- ell, ...m Im-. l.iit t>"i...iniv out .)t ihi' spiTial 

'■•«■{■ iic.K.-il hv ffi." Iitst t.iiiisti.icc !ial>iN 

Siii h A nariow v rc\x t,f src tuul Iant;ii.mc .K .jmsit,„n u as sckm. challcnRt'd. 
Matty rfvauh.rs < for (Aaniph- Pit (:.»rd.T. 1471. Ncmsrr. 1971. HUhanls. 1971; 
and Srhnk. r, l'»72! .iiMstrti t!,at a Naricfv „f factors uvri- rcsponsiljlt. for the 
prohlniis iticmitfic! in h-aumm a s.-.uiul iaiiniKm<- Intrinsii- iritralingua! a»m- 
|»l«'\itirs wvn- < fattiu ti to itiHit.-iKv a Icaiiifr s dr\ rh.pm.-iita! pr(»Krf%s t(» as Rrcat 
an vxU nt as uativt- laiiunau.- tr,.ns{, i . Hidi.irtis ^ 1971 ) is t lcar on tho im|x>rtance 
<»t ln»tli h'arnmjti \atial)!«-s; 

li.fnl.-i. ih.- iM.»> tl.,- in,.th, r l.^u^xu- ,s i|,..,rlv ., ,„.„.,r Mmrc- .,f dtffiruftv m sw.ml 
I.uii;...ii;.- U.mvnc o.,.ti..st.s.- .l„.,!^^,^ h;us pt(.v,-.i v..Iu;i».l.- in tocafii.« ar.-as 

.■t »ntr,!.,„i;„.,^,. ,I,f,rtr„(K,- \f,i„^ ,.,„„s h,.u,Ar,, ,!.•,, v.- fr..|„ {!,«• st Mtc^irs 1-tll- 

plov.-,! f.v «hr l,-..it„T II) l.tniriML... .u-.,,MMtt..». .iii.i fr.,.., {h,- m.itnal t„t,'rf«T.-ii,f of 
it.iiiN vMtliiii tilt- (.ii«.-t l.tiiiiu.ii;,- (p 211} 

i:inj»irit al \un\ re-niaitn ti to hv thnn- to snlistautiatf the newer c-ontcntions. 
As stu.ln-s attrniptt-a to andinn the role of intralinKuistic factors, the importance 
of .nferfc-n ruv nas do« r -r.uf, ci. .\ nvyv aec.nint of second languaf;*' learning 
was tl,r„ prnpost-a u hk h « vc !iulc d nativf language (.ansfrr as a sifinificant 
^ vaitaf.Uv It s ihit f advocates were Dufav ar.d Mtirt ( 1974a & b). Their 
positicMi naim-d cirdcnir as a rrs,d{ of srxrral studies w Fiich demonstrated little 
evidence ol infcrier. iKr in both cliild and adnit I ac«|uisition. One sneh study, 
rt-scaicfud In Krvu. Iripp il974). irivestigaKs tl.r learninf^ experience of 
lanihsh speakuiii rhildr. ti acqMiiinK Kremli. Interf<Tenee c>ould not account for 
tin ir Immiistu- heliaxior in both elicit.'d and sp„„taiu'ons productions. leading 
KrMfi Tripp to coMcimic- that -second lanmiagr h-anu-rs recapitulate mother 
toi.^ur aoiu.sif,,.,.- (p 111). Dniav and Burt (1974a) come to similar con- 
ehts.ons after .tudvu.u thr ac-.|uisitiou of Ktiglish .non>liology hv Chinese and 
Spanish sprafviMi: childrcti Nforphetn.- difRt nlty ordcrinus for the two f^ronps 
w<T«- «stal.!ish<{! and u.'r«- slum., to he highly eorrelatix c. Rruhngs which argue 
t« r (In- I, svste.n. ratln r than tin- K, system, as a ^uk\v to I. aeciuisition. This 
l<-ads then, to reject first la.muayc- hahits as prodnctixe predictors of childrens 
ac-«|uisit»,Mi of second lanuuaije syntactic pnKCsses. 

JXher res.-archers ha\c- e xtended these resnlts to adult KSL learners. Cook 
(I97.U discncers that child first langnaKe h-arners and adult second lanKtiage 
h-arners pr-nhice the same txpes of e rrors in iinitati«>n tasks inxolving English 
relative dans,- sfrnc tines. Bailey. Nfadch'n and Krashen (1974) replicate the 
Dulay atid Hurt morphetne ac.|uisition study with adult learners and determine 
that a similar difficnitv ..rdc ru.g obtains between both the child and adult L. 
learners. 

The issue, hoxvc xc r. is far fnxn resolved. Thoutrh these studies do not attest 
significant native language interfereiur. other studies do. ffaknta (1975) in a 
ease- stndy of a japiuiese child learning Knglish observes errors in her spon- 
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tanwtis spetTh which lit- can tinly attributf to transft-r. His data include cases 
of lexical transfer and exidt nit- f(»r stnutural avoidance. Ffe rejects the thesis 
odvocuttH.! by Ihday and Kurt and rett>nnnends in its place a return to tlie inter- 
language hyiHtthesis which atxtmrits tor ftu' leanu r s stages of competentc 
tlu-ou^^h un interaction of three factors. o\erKtnerali/ation. simplification and 
transfer. 

^In two different sUidies Schachter { 1971) and Schachter. Tyson and Difiley 
(1976) report exidence t>f tnuisfer in adult accjuisition. 1 heir studies are note- 
worthy because they systtinatically ct>nipare subjects from several different 
language backgrcmnds along dimensions which are selectt-d because of the par- 
ticular difficulties they are expec ttxl to present to each language group. If it is 
the case that the structures iu^e either randondy troublesome, or difficult for all 
(or none) of the language groups, it iMi-onies necessary to reject the interference 
hypothesis for these stnutures. It would then be nec«'s<ary to attribute any 
diffimlties to the con4)lexities inherent in the structuics. Conversely, should 
the predictions be Iwnif out. the intt rference theory wotdd be confirmed. 

LFiiforttinately thv results of both studies are niixexl and do not provide 
clear .supptirt for either p«.sition In the first stady Schachtt-r examines only 
.spontaneous perfomiani-e data. Somv expectt-d ermrs are obst mtl, others are 
nor Schachter concludK-s that avoidance of structunU tyi^es is ex idence that the 
stnictwre is pt>sing problems for that partictdar language group. We contend 
that there is no justification for this conctu.si<Hi. One never knows why speakers 
ch<K>se to express their thoughts using one syntax rather than another. If mother 
tongue interference is pla> ing a role it may be at the sylistic level rather than 
the stnutural level, .\\oidance gi\ t s us no chies as to why a learner might find 
that stnu-tural type difficult. -Studying p«'rtonnance, therefore, can on!y provide 
limited insight into the learner s le\el of com|>etence at a particular stage of 
ac<{uisttion.^ 

Schicliter. Tvso!i and Diffiey acknowh^lge the limitations of performance 
studies ni tlesinnmg a seii»ful investigation. Tliey argue ctmvincingly tliat it is 
necevsar> to i;.i{lier intiiitior>al data in order to completely characterize a learner's 
knowh'dge at sotjie particular stage A description of the leanier's system which 
is based eutirt ly im spontaneous production data will account for only a small 
fragmcMit of tlie leariu r s kntm ledge of the target language. This study elicits 
graniiuaticalit\ jiuigments on Knglish sentences from speakers with five different 
native language backgroimtls: Japanese. Chinese, Persian, Arabic and Spanish. 
Unfortunately, tite results again are mixed aiul no firm c»)nclusions as to the role 
of interference t;m be drawn from tht-ir investigation. 

So despit. .HI abuiulatice of current research, there are still no firm answers 
to the <|utsti(.ns posetl at the begiiming of this paper. Researchers disagree 
on the ext* nt t«> which transfer influeni-es second langtsage acqtiisition and the 
data present ctmflicting results. But until we are able to define the role of inter- 
fer«'nw precisely, it will be impossible to isolate a set of intralinguistic variables 
and assess their role in learning. Thus it is necessary to ctrnduct research designed 
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t(i M'p.iratt' inttTfrn net' variahlrs from intralinj^uistic variahfes ami then deter- 
mine ihv irlativf ihffiiulty of stnutines in each Mroup. In doing tins, we not 
only shed tight on the prucesstA involved in second langnagt^ learning, hut also 
ixHitrihute to onr knowletlge of langnage nniversals and the gentTal principles 
of langnagt^ aef|nis!ti«>n 

The reseanh \sr are re^Kntnig on focnses on tfie atc{nisitjoii of the Kngltsh 
relative t laiise In the first i^tirtion of tlie study investigate* the role of inter- 
leienee. ui tfu- seeund [Mrt wv attt»nipt tt> define a natural (hfficult> ordering for 
tlie stages uf le lative elause anjuisition. Tlie rest urcli incor{>orates two of the 
optTational pruKipft s cnithned in Schachter ( 1974) and SVhachter et ah (1976)^ 
Std>|eets are seh i ted fruin a innnlu r of very thfft^.nt langnage hackgroiuid.s. The 
fiati%v languages invoked arc Spanish, Persian. Japainw, Arabic and Chinese, 
lot litiofKd itulgiiK rits r.itfu r than spontaneous or elicited productions provide 
the data Imsc for (>!ir investigation. 

Research Design 

Helative t lanse str«ictnres from mir subjects* native languages were com- 
pared to Khghsh altMig f(;iir dnnensit>ns. shown in TahU* I. A contrastive analysts 
^CA) theorv t.f »nt<*rfert nee as defined in Lado (1957) and advocated in 
Sefiaihtrr ( 1^)71 i issiiints tluit we can predict which asiHxts of a structure 
will eanse* difficulty hv deternnning where the points of structural eontrast lie. 
Any ihsfiiu t ihffr reni t^ is e\pecte*d to inipe-de the acquisition of the stnicture 
along tli.it iUuw isMut CA furtlitT argues that a partial overlap, where one unit 
ni t\iv native Ktfiiiti.igi rorre sponds to two or more units in the target language 
wtlf prcM r!t fn.ivnnutn learning difTiculty. Tal>!e 1 reflects these assumptions by 
nnch rhinn.; the i t {!s mi each (olnnin wheTe partial overlap occurs and therefore 
whe re the ( A hv pothesis ant!( ipate^s the gre ate st nuniheT of errors. 

TXFiLK I 



e 'hu}( Ar 

PtiM.m 







Al(?n^ F(»iir Diiiu- 


•iisions 




Wi: \\y\ttum 


Hrl \tarkrr 


Hi! Nfarker 






A|>ptMranrf» 




\t ftit f /?PJ» . 


ffrt'tt'tlrs ftt'atl 


.lUv.ivs 


invariable' 




ptt { t f/r\ hvtnl 


none 






ft il ws head 




»nv ariahle 




(j>ll ws !u-a<! 


aluaxs 


fiivariahie 




((ll! IVVS 


aiw a\ s 


xariahlr 




ffdi.ius ht'ad 




%ariabl(* 




Wr (>!.M r\c tlirii th.it ui tt rriis of pronoitii rett'ntioii inside the rrlative clause, 
Cfiiii. M- At i{»u tml PriM iii fxhi!)it partial ovrrlap with Enghsh. retaining the 
pron.Mtit lit sonu- M' positions hut not in others; wliile Japanese an<! Spanish 
pattri.i !ik.' i:oi;lish. Thus we expect F.ij;Ii !cve-!s n{ difficulty from Chinese^ 
Arahu- and Fersi.ui speakers witliin t!ie t ateijory of pronoun retention, but little 
or n.> thllii ult> for japanese and Si)anish speakcis. 
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Relative elausfs may tithfr prt'cede their head noun as in Chinest and 
Japanes*-; or follow the head noun as in Arabic, Persian, Spanish and English 
We wottUI pretliit then, that Japanese and Chinese s{»eakc«rs wcnilt! exhibit the 
most errtjrs here. 

All of the laiiKna^» s stuiUetl except Japanese use a relative marker with t\u 
rebtive clause (t'.n. Kngiish tluit or why). In EnRlish. the marker is often deleted 
in the surface form of the sententr by a rather con»plcx rule. It states, in gen- 
eral, that a relative pronoun nia> be optionally tfcleted if the embedded verb 
will not then be mistaken as a main verb. Arabic is tlie only other language 
in our group which jK-rniits deletion of the relative marker. In Arabic the rule 
for deh tit.ii is <|nite ditferent from the English ni! and it functipns obligatorily. 
The relatixe marker must be used when the antect tlent is definite, but is obliga- 
hirily omitted with indefinite antecedents. The CA hypothesis predicts that 
though speakers fron» all fne language backgrounds will have difficidty master- 
ing the English rtile. the Arabic speakers will have greatest difficulty. 

Our fourth category' is relative marker morphology. In Spanish and English 
the markers are inflected, but aicording to different inflectional criteria. Tlie 
other languages wbiih have markers tlo not inflect them at least not in their 
s[H)ken forms. Tlierefore. althougli all five language groups are expected to 
have difficuttv- n»a.stering the English inflectional system, we anticipate more 
errors anwiug Spanish speakers due to the partial overlap between the two 
languages. 

Method 

We elicited grunjmaticality jntlgments by prcr-. nting subjects with a wTitten 
list of :36 .sententrs each c«)nt.uning a relative cla.i ;e structure. Subjects were 
asked to jtidge them as structurally ci>rrect or incorr jct. The malformed relative 
clauses varied along tht> dimensions specified in Table 1 and the well-formed 
sentences were those to be used in the second part of this study, and will be 
referretl to later in the paper. The sentences were presented in random order. 
Examples of the malformed relati\e t Jauses are listed in Table 2. ( For a com- 
plete list of the tleviant sentences used in this study, refer to the Appendix. ) 

TABLK 2 
SiiinpU- Deviant .Sentenc«'s 

1) Pninoitn rctfiitioit tn the relativi?***! position 

•The be<l whteh the K>y put the shoe* under it is in the comer. 

2) Relative (TIause PreiwstnR 

"The eats a hig hreak(;i.vt mrl is wry strnun. 
.1) ReUttve Marker Deletion 

•The Rtrl wx'i lavt in line ditln't Ret a liefeet. 
The u-onian James met is my sister. ( Correet in English ) 
4) Inromvt Pronoun MorpholoRy 

•John bates which his brother likes. 



Tettching and Ledmin^ CiiglUh a» a Second Language 

T}w \uh)vvts iMUKistvA of IH sprakcrs of Spanish. 16 ,spt\ikt*rN of Cliinrst*. 
IH sprakiTN o{ PiTsiaii. 10 spt akt rs of Japaiusr aiu! 25 sprakrrs of thv Saiuli 
Arabian dtaltvt ot Araluc* T\\vsv 87 Mihj<»cts wt rv ranclonify chosrii from among 
low and mitUIU* tiitetnuiliato It-vil NtndcMits (-nrolft'd in KnRlisli as a SVcwid 
Lani»ua«r vlwsrs at four StMttlf inM ninversiti<'S Su!>j<vts wrrc instnict<»d to 
rtMil xMitnut's and to plair an "X* in front o{ any that thry frU wvrv not 
rorrtvt snitt lurs c^f Knjjhsh Tht^y werr told to i-onct-nrratt- on tin* grammar and 
to ignon^ strani;rntss in mraniinr or cpu^stiotis of sprllin^ and punctti;*tion. There 
was no time hniit. 

Results 

Hu* main (pu stion we are atti-mpting to dea! with at this ptnnt is whetlier 
it is lan^ua^e ^riMip, sftiti luv type, or a c-o!n!)ination of the two that is more 
prt^ltetive* <»f a leartier's perfomiancv. In order for our results t(» cstaldtsh a 
transfer effect, it is neiessarv that either the main effeet of lanprat^e ^ronp or 
the interat tioii (»f lan>;ua^e Rronp wifh partictdar sentence types l>e signifieant 
a% oMfipared uitfi the variation across indi\idual snhjects. Table 3 indicates the 
n»ean score of inci»rrect resjxnises per cell. 
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ii C. 




Ht4 Nfarker 








AppfMraiKt' 


Morphology 




N 7- S 


N - -t 


N - 0 


N = 8 






2:V4 


47.9 


24.2 


N Iti 














25 


38 I 


22.5 


\ 10 










Arabic 




M 


407 


475 


N 25 












M 


12 S 


M 


11. 1 


N \H 










Sp.inisfk 


■t: 2 


27.8 


41 7 


45.8 


\ IH 










To r\ ahiatc 


the data. \Kr 


osc(f a two way 


analyj^is o{ v ariance 


design modified 



to t re t'n i>ut unctjual \"n repeated measures and nested subjects, so that we 
could tictermiue wfu tlur any group response differed signifieantly from the 
iiult\i(hia! variati(Mi within groups. We were interested to see initially whether 
language group, sentence type, or a ounbination of the two predicted per- 
foriucuur to anv extent Significance was set at the .001 level since an effect 
wa\ pr<'di( ted Our findings sfiow that the main effect of language group did 
ni»t turn out to be significant, neither did the interaction between language 
group and sentence type, Fh)wever/\ve found the main effect of sentence type 
tn be fiigldv significant. Tfuvse rasults indicate that altliough the main scores 
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for fach laiiKiiufit. «roup on a parlii niar st ntr.u.. tv{M' /ocJt vt-ry ciifferent the 
variahoH anions tl,.- ,„<f,v.dual si.,rt s was grt-at enough that the diffe rences were 
n.it attuallv sn.i,ilu..,„t. Thus any tlitfereiu-es ^>«.^veen mean sairtn, for language 
groups on a give,, srut.-.K-e (vp.- nught well disappear in testing furtht r samples 
Mhtv tlie u,teraetiou of laMgua^t' group and se,»tenee type xvas nut foinul to he 
sipuficant we were assured that „o patt.'m of e ase for o.u- language group and 
Uilhiiilty for aiHither on g.ven seuteuc- type was eantvlling out a main effect. 
Therehire. we w. a- assur.-d that the only eff.-c t that was significant was that 
01 languag.- ty|>e. I he lac k uf any siguifieant iuteraetion precluded the nec-essitv 
tor huer statistiea! analysis. ' 

Our resultvihow that. c..utrar> t„ the C:A hypothesis, sentence t>'pe rather 
than uat.vv language hatkgn.und is the m..st reliable predictor of error Tlie 
<juest.on then arises as to uhy ce rtain o^ the structural parameters tested are 
«i.ore d.Hicult to master than others. In order to answer this cp.estion xve must 
fir^ deternuru. wh. th.T the fcn.r sentential categoric^ can he arranged into a 
chff.cn,lty ordrnng. To do this, we total.^1 the mean scores of all subjects on 
a sc-ntemv typc-~h.,xing rulc-d out the individual language factor-and did a 
ser.es of chffercncv of uu ans t-tc sts. adjusting for the same error term as re- 
qmrcHl for th«. .u.ahsis of variance SigniBcanic was set at the .01 level for 

Tabic t. The c hfh n nc s wc rc- found to he significantly different enot.gh to 

TAHI.K 4 

Total SU.m V,,,,- „f Ino.rr.xt lU-Mn'ns. s Acxi.rcling {„ .Sentemx- Type 

''77'" Hi- r;.s.r..,„ IM Marker H..rMarkr"" 

Appf.irantv .NfornholoRy 

•^^. W 2.] Mi 



12 :)0.22 

WUvti rank ord.-r the four structural catc-gories in tenns of their relative 
difficulty, ^^v arnxr ..t the following difficulty ordering. Decisior.s ameernini; 
pronoun rctc-ution .uc- the- n.crst prohlcuatie. followed by cp.estions of relative 
marker ch lc tiou. rc-Iat.xe n,ark^r morphology and relatixe clau.se position in that 
imler. We can .xpl.m. (be low error total ou relative marker position sincv 
fumhunc-utal wo.d orO^ r is ...u- of tl.e c-arlic^st cxmcc-pts acxp.ired in learning a 
.K-w laugu ige. both first uhI scvond. Relative 4>rououn .uorphologJ will cause 
some learning difficnltv. but. in learning to fonn the relative clause the rules 
gcwernn.g morphological distributi..,, are the ones given particular attention in 
tf.e el.,ssnM.m arui are usually pru tieed and tested until error free performance 
1$ reached The rule- for .uarker dc-letion is complex and optional in English 
theretou- .t ,s not surprising that our subjects who are not very advanced have 
not yet mastc-red it W hat is surprising is that pronoun retention is a problematic 
vea fcir all language groups, even those where such errors are not expected 
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Kiirtlirnnort'. in f tlknii* uitti our suhjcvts I.inmuigc- t<Mt'!i«Ts wv toiiiul that 
l>ro(>{cMiis fit pfn?h u!i irtt utioii tt»tt f\«» spt'ital fiHus III thv rIasMuoiii. How then 
ran \\v rxpl.uii tfa- hii;!i i^i iirrnirc* ot t riors ni tJus i att»|Hor\ for all language 

Iv L kt'rthin { IM72a> arijiu's that promtniinal rdlt Xt s at thr siirfatr lv\e\ 
arr loitiuiork lu f!i.m\ I.iiimi.mt s of tlit- world prt c isfh luvausf thi v art' very 
natural maoifcstathnis ot tfi«' utHhrhioi; lov^ital .stiucture of the Iaiii;uaj;€\ 
Fitrtheiinort-. t\\t\ ait- rc taiiu-tl At ihr Mirf.iri- most fn»(jtirntly uheti an aid to 
eoinprtjifnsioii is ntjuiicd ihw to the* struttiiral i-tnuplexiiy uf the sentenee. 
lh*»se pronouns tunction itn;nitt\( fy to assist in {)eri*eptual coding. WV proiK>se 
thiit LuiuuaL;(* leMrnt rs s\ struMtit allv etnphn [)rononiinal reflexes in th«' he^itttu'tig 
stages as a pereeptu.il lieunstie to simplify the eodiii^ task. In f;fct, we have 
iiotued that adv.uKrd ItMriicrs who do not ordinal ily do so will employ 
proimmina! rcflext^s cpntc- iiaturallv when sentrtKes reach a certain level of 
eomph'xitv as fur ex.imph-i That's tlie !iian wfio Sally told E!h-n her mother 
was talknii; about him *' 

Kfcnan ( I972l>^ !»as further theorized that there exists a natural ordering 
within the utriiorv of pronoun retention, with genitive and preposition object 
pronouns the most hkt»Iy to be retained, and tlie retention of subject and direct 
ohfet t prfMit)uns tfic least C(»mni(»n. Tlie ordering is based on the cbscrvatiou that 
tn natural langiiagt*. rt^lative <lause fonnati(m is m<»re natural an<l lieua* more 
aci'cssible with ri'lati\e clause subjects and nbj<»cts than with genitives and pre- 
position ol^jccts He has detiHHistrated tfiat sentences containing relative clause 
structures foniu^d t>n these latttT two positions are perceived as structurally 
more comph x than c«»rrt»s|H>ndiug sentences with the relative clause formed on 
either .ubjrrt nt direc-t object It wooh! foHovv then that our sulijects wotild 
ac' ruort* readt!\ a pronominal reflex in the h^ss acccssibh' relative clause 
p« isi -ions. 

Sincf thv \t\n\\ inchtded st^ntences cxhibitifig all tour types of pronoun 
retention, ue totalt ci tlie scor<*s across language for CMch category and compared 
them til ast crtain if >ubi«'cts diil indeed find it more natural to n ain a pronoun 
in the less aei!'ssil>h» relatixe clause positions. Tlie test permitted 174 possi- 
bilities ft»r enor in eacli category. Total error count {or each grammatical categor)' 
is preseritecl in l\tbh* 5. 

I AH! I 5 

FiiCd I troi ('<iinit tor ( atr^ours of eMPtioioiual H« Ilex 

Hi MKi KM 

WV ubserxe that th<' genitive utid preposition object positions produc€'€ 
approxMiatc K cme* third more errors than either the subject or direct abjec- 
positions. \ ddh'ience of prop(»rtion t test was done to deteniiine if these dif 
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ferencos^wm- si«tu{h ant. Sii;tiiKiuiKr was hxiiui at thv 01 It-vrl indicating that 
till- tiatiir.if t>jffit .i{t\ (.nh rmu f.ir n lativf d.uise formation propositi by lyceiian 
pntvitlt-s a t/asonahlr fKplaiiati«»n of our aihit'tts hcliavior. 

Testing fo/Naturai S^iuenm 

j . SiiKH' thf first part of the stnt!\ u as «iot able- to Uatv siKnificant structural 
Jmtfrten-na- in th.- aottiisition the Kn^lisb relative, tiause. an atK-nipt was 
tmdv to ItK-atf otFu r tutors xvlucfi ...i^ht amount ft.r thr Irarniufi difBciiltics. 
The sm»|Ki part of this stniK attc o.pts to a.sn rtain if Ju-rr exists a natural diffi- 
cidty ordtrinij ari.onjr thr various tvpt s of rolativr tlaus.- strut t.ires. resulting 
from till- «ratrgit's Iranu-rs are usinn to {jrin^ess tht ni. If such an ordering can 
bf shown t*> exist, thf.i xvaiit to dettnnino to what extent it n-flects the 
acquisition strateKi<-s . inplox ed bv Krst language learners of English. As we 
searched the linguistir literature f.ir p,.ssibh> hypothest s to test, we were sur- 
prised to discn t r that there Were three sueh h> potbeses each n»aking conHict. 
ing pretlietiofis ulwjut th. sau.e set of sentences. These sentences are listed below 
in Table 6. 



TABLK 6 

S.-nf, ti, .-s I'mhI to I\t;if !i>h .i Difficulty Ordcrinfi 

SS rh<- tlish «hich {(•{! on tlx- Hoor huAc in haU. 

Th,- putiirc whuh won tUr pri/r U h.uiKtn« (tn the wall. 

SO Th< >\WMf. r »»hKh I Ivitiiul on tUv hiis hrloriKs to Susio. 

Tlu- viiulv whiih B.IU Kjv<. ru- tistcd gt^l 

OS Tht- i.tfir Kir! is I.Hikiii« for tin- tat wttiih ran away. 

lltf- vll uoeiun puk.if MMiM- How.Ts whkli KM-rc KrowltiR in the patk. 
<K> I h.- hoys .itv r.;iJniK th.- hooks which th, y Inirrowetl from the lihtary. 

Th«- ihil! .It., ihr nu.kirs whiih fhi- iiciKhlM>ni hakftl. 

KiHut ( I97t ) argu< s that eeiiler < inlH-ddiug rwluces coniprehensibility caus- 
ing relatixe t lanse struetuies xvhieh are ceuter-eu.bedded to be perceptually 
more difficult than right braiuhnii; ilatises. The perceptual problems of nested 
constructions resulting tn»ni a strain on Hieinorv capac•it^' were first predicted 
by Chomsky an»i Miller ( l^my In elation to first language ac<piisition. Sld|>in 
(1971) predic ts the late anpiisiti.m of center-eruhedded clauses, bajwd on his 
oiMTating principle I) which states that th«'re is pressure to avoid interniption 
of underlying liuguistu units MeiA uk ( UMW) obserws that sentence final rela- 
tive clauses appear first in the liata before irnt«T-eiubedded"ones. In our study 
thi.« hy|>t)tliesis pretlicts that the sentence types we have labeled OS and OO 
will Im' easier to pnHfS*:. 

A srtoiul hx pothesis is (lex t loped by E L. Keenan (1975). As mentioned 
earlier Kwnan has established an accessibility lucrarcby for relative clause 
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structures whvrv thaw rv\at\\'v t laust s with rt !ati\ i/txf subjals (H*cur higher on 
thf hitTariliy than those with rt lativi/tcl ohjtvts. Uv prt-thtts that the more 
aixivs5ithir re lative c lausis will Ih* |H'rtt i\rd as luorv natural ami hnu?e will be 
eavier to pn^t ss uikI h am. In testing doiu» with school age c hiltlreii. he found 
that n tention was In ttt r on relative elause structures higlu r on the hierart:hy. 
In Kngiifth. Keenan's hypothesis receives indt pemhrit support from another of 
Slohin's principhs. I'niversu! DI. ft states that str:«ctures requiring pennutation 
of eh nieiits w ill first appt ar in non pt nnuted foni, Menyuk ( 1969) has ob- 
serxtd that the earliest relati\e elausts do tnileed ippcar without inversion. 
Keenan's prediction, then, is that t!ie SS and OS se U nee types will be con- 
sidered granniiatical more often than the SO ^. k! iA} types 

A third hypt)thesis is put forth by Sheldo! Thrtnigh testing she has done, 
SheUiofi f»as astertaiiK^d that ehildren ha\e better coniprt hension of those rela- 
tive i lause structure s where the relative ppMioun perfonus the same hinction as 
the htail. TUv parallel fnuifioii hy[)othesis is presented to attMHint for the pro- 
cessing strutegit^ chiUlren use to inti rprt t relatix't* clauses. It follows from her 
hypt *hesis that rc lative clauses iiKUiifesting a parallel function will be accpiired 
befort* those that do not. In retereuce to this study it pntlicts that the SS and 
(K) sente nces should be the least difficult to process. These three hypotheses 
are suniinari/ed in Table 7. 

TABLE 7 
SuHHuary of Hypothrso Tt-sted 

( Vittrr Fnil^tHldtii^ is iK-nrptiiaUy dtfftcnit aiicl shtuiKI In iUindrd. 

inteTnrptions of midrrlytng linguistic units. 

Vhv A4< t vvihihry flieMau hy will prrdk! thv onlvr of ucfpitsition: 
rrfahvc* t !.uiv« s forinrcl on suh)rcts will l»c» viwu r than those 

Supported hy Slolun's riiixrrsai i): A\('kI rtMrrangtMiient 
nf tiixlf^rlyiitg won! ortl<»r. 

F.if.ilfrt |iiiuf»(»ii Hyp«>thrMs rvJ.itiXr i\ «MS ufuvr thr 
ffl.itur p!<i..Mnn h.iv thr v.onr fnnc{i<»u .iv tl»t hr.n\ \KtU Ih' rasicr 
f«» .11 tpiir • 



Results 

The tfiret- fivpotheses make predictions (rnu-eniiiu* the same set of sen- 
tenees. hiiufve-r. the prt^dic tions are ( onfiictirji: Kach theory predicts that a 
tUffe-reut pair of relative .aus<' ^trnc tort will !m» easier to proct^ss and acquire^ 
Hie tof.il nufTd^er of rrn>rs for eac h setit^ nt e t\ pe is given in Table H. Fach 
<.it* gorv pertnits 171 possibilittrs for errc r. It i^ evident that sul>jects recognj/ed 
thr ?!iaft»nfv i»f ur!! torrnei^ lela^i^r ( Janst s as giantuiatical. 



( H ) SO 
2 Kt*c'ti.iti 

SS so 

( »S ( K ) 

SS S< ) 

ro OS 
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TABLK 8 
Total Krrors for Kjth Scritt-ncT T^jk- 



13 

OO 26 (231;) 

Thf statistical analysis mvd iu the secotul part of the stiuly was again a 
two way analysis of xurtants. udiusttti for nestiiij4. repeated measures and un- 
«|ual cases pi-r ct ll. The analysis s iefded the folltnving rtnsults. Errors accord- 
ing to languag." gnmp were iM.t signiKiant at the m level, while errors accord- 
ing to sentence type were significant However, fh- was no significant inter- 
action. 

Errors w< re then totaletl aeeortling to ; /ptithesis. These fignres are pre- 
sentetl in Table 9. A nuHlifietl t-test was nsetl to detennine the significance of 
the difficulty ordering t)htaiinng between the pairs as specified in the three hy- 
piUheses. The Knn., hypothesis was confirnied. the Keenan hypothesis was not 
Not only was tlie Sheldon hypothesis not ctmfirmed. bnt the results go signifi- 
cantly in the tipposite direction of what is predicted, 

TABLE 9 
Total Errxrv hy Hyi>nthesis 



Kasit-r Harder 



Kuno ^JJ^ =- m m%) = 75 ( 68S) 



Kt-enan J^^^ = 38 (5I«) ^ = 56 (49%) 

_ SO 



SheKloR r: 71 (62%) ^ ~ 43 (38%) 



Our data therefore sup{K»rts only the Kuno hy|>othesis establishing center 
embedding as a paran.eter o( percrpfnal complexity in relative clause processing. 
However, we do not Im !ie\e that our results speak conclusively. Additional re- 
search needs to be conducted on this issue. Our testing procedures allow for 
reHection tm the part of our subjec ts antl as such would be classified by Krashen 
(1976) as -slow testing". Therefore, we are measuring both the acquired and 
learned competence of our subjects, as we have no way of factoring out one of 
the measures. But it is necessary that a natural difficulty ordering be based on 
acquired knowledge alo«»e. if it is to provitle a comparison of first and second 
language acquisition. 

Concluston 

Our research was spet ificalU designed to test the transfer hypothesis speci- 
fied by Lado. ind it was ft,und to be wanting. With respect to the syntactic 
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axptvts of lanijuaKi', l.ailo i^Mifiiirs his analysis to word and stirface inori>hology. 
Bv and lari;t\ tht' studu^s whirli liav<* not dt*tnon*trattHJ a transfer vlUct have 
rt'KtricttHl tlit ir in\ estimations t<i thvsv strnctnral paranieters, while other studies 
whieh elaini e\ idence of interfert ikh* have extended the sc-ope of their research 
to tnehnle setuaiitie, pra^fnatii aud stylistic variahles. Perhaps Lados variables 
are not me aspects oi the native lan^nage whieh interfere^ with the aecjuisition 
of a !u*w lannna^e Vet IamIos aeeinnit of interfeienee is the only hicid treat- 
ment that i^ists to date. Nt> liuKtiist snur l.ado hits attempted a systematic 
analysis of the lint;ntstie xariahles in the native lani^nage whieh infhienw hy- 
pothesis ft>nnatton in h arnniti; a new lan^uaire Fnrthennore, t.) eh i that trans- 
fer is a viable factor in sec^md lariKnage learninj;, is it nec-essary to demonstrate 
the intrnsion of nati\e lan^tatje strnctures and strategies at every point where 
a ciMitrast fu twevn the two languages iKcurs? If not. then we require a new 
hypothesis tU Hning pre cixt ly w here transfer is expected and an explanation as 
to why it is it>nfintci to these aspects of language actpiisition. Until such a 
theory' is developed to fnude our research, we can expect that studies investi- 
gating different cottiponents of second language acxpn'sition will continue to 
come to raiHcally difFert ut conclusions a!>out the role of Li competence in ao- 
<{uirtng I... 
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Malfonnett Tc!^t .S< ntcnc^-v 
Prom uH Ht'tefitkm 

^^^i Hic htty saw the «irl wht> she hit hini. 

Ihe girl uhc» she thased the bird fell down. 

^^•* ^»*«1»V ^^huh thr n»an is holding it is crying. 

Ihe Wdotan sav\ rhe man whom she photographed him. 
Frep <>b| t he girl Ahom the doj? harkeil at her fell down. 

rite' Ud which the boy put the shoes under it is in the comer, 
^^'e fcMuid the bahy thtit hts mother went away. 
Tlie- hoy that the i{*>g htt hh hand i^ crying. 

Ri*liSttt'e (*laust* Pre posing 

Snhi. i am ItH^knn: Un the in my purse comb. 

rhr eMts a biit hrr.ikfaNt girl is Very strong. 

Susan wTvtv a Utter t() girl never answered it. 
Thr i?jilk spdhd on the Martin jnst washed floor. 

'Ri'httiir Marki'F nvli titm 

^^^^^i Ihr man hked the fiahy was smiling, 

rhr >ii[| u.is last in hue ilidn't get a ticket 

Ohi: The vvontan J.imes met is n»y sister. 

I ate- the fiH>d Freil r<Kike-d 
( Correct in Knj^hsh^ 

Voss: rhe ihild's mrthe r hit him is cr>ing. 

f hel|><»<l the Ihi>*s father is sick 

RrliStftc Marker Morjthtt!t-^tf 

1 iikr petipir which arc fnemllv. 

Tfu" Kirl ^^hlt•h <lisio\<*red the nioney received a reward. 

^'l»ch Fhr luK>k \\hi>m you'rt- ItKjkitig for is on the tahk*. 

John threw thr ball who broke the window. 

whose: rhr ntan uhich h?it I found in the park \isited me. 

My brother knows the boy which are was broken, 

^*'1^»**- 1 kepi who Susan 4a ve me. 

John hate.; which his brother likes. 



A Rationale for Discourse Analysis in Second 
Litnguage Acquisition Research 



Dione Lorsen-Freemon 

Universify of Colifornio, Los Angelei 

This |>a|HT intfodiKiJi discourse uiiiilysis as an iiitm-sttng and potentially 
fruitful appiua i tti studying stvtMid language acquisition, Altlunigh discourse 
analysis tan in \\n\v u stndv cif hv^h written and spoken texts, the main thrust 
<if disinurse anaUsis in L, aiquisition has dealt with the sentantic and com- 
niuniiative funetions t^f sjxiken utteranees, the structure of the spoken lan- 
guage at the suprasentt ntia! level and the interaction of native-speaker speech 
s|>eeih \\\\m\ with the learner's sinvch product. 

InttTesting t|uest!ons Ining addressed through application of this new 
approach include: 

1. What is the stnicbire of language at the disc^ourse level? 

2. How <!eH*s L, ac<|uisition take placv through conversational interaction? 
:V What can it>n\ersatiunal anahsis contribute to iW optimal age issue? 

Until recently, researchers in secHind language ac<{utsition have focused 
their attention Ofi the s{>eech prcHltict of the h^arner. Transcripts of the learner's 
s|>eech have been exatniru'd for evidence of the acquisition of grammatical niles 
which govern the fonti of particular stnictures such as relative clauses, plural 
markers, propositional negation, etc. The criterion for ac<pnsition has varied, but 
liasfcally has depended on the learners use of a parficiilar stnicture in an ob- 
ligatory cnmtext. 

FrcHU observation on the use of a structure by the learner, researchers would 
then infer certain strategies adopted hy the learner in the second language 
actpiisition prcKtHjs. Strategies such as creative constniction (Diilay and Burt, 
1973). generalization (Richards, 1971). language transfer (Selinker. 1972) and 
others have been proposed. 

Wliile studies conducted en>ploying this approach have made important 
contributions to our know ledge of second language acfpiisition, researchers have 
begun to wonder if by f*Kusing their attention on the use of gran)niatical forms 
in the lenrner s speech, their perspective might not be too limited. 

Wagner-Cough ( 1975) has pointed out that a learners productton of a par- 
ticular stnicture alone might he an inade<|uate measure of the learner's accpiisi- _ 
Hon of that structure. She argues that an assessment of his ability t<^ handle all 
the functions of the structure should he undertaken as well, just because the 
learner attaches an "ing" to the main verb following the "be" auxiliary to pro- 
duce* the present progressive tense, for example, does not necessarily imply that 
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the learner knows he can use this same fortn to express an action tKX*iirrir.g right 
now ^ well as iine that u til cRviir in the future. 

Not only has the semantic fiuictton of a stnicture often l>een ^looked, 
but the ctMnuuniicativc function of a structure has as well. For im .nc^, if a 
learner prtHluws an utterance such as How are your* ' in an appri^ date con^ 
text, he is not only perhaps ift inonslrating tits knowledge of the syr. ^ctic fonn 
of WH-Qs anil his knowledge that such a form hits the semantic .notion of 
reciuesting infonnation. hut also his knowUtlge tl it this is a qm ion often 
given the task of opening or initiating ct>n\ .sation. 

Indeed, in finusing only upon the stnicturcs at the senteittial level, we have 
■>erpetrated a misleading simplification of the language acijuisitioii proc^ess. We 
have overltKikeil the need for the leanier to at^piire a uhole other system of 
language— namely the stntctural unity that exists at the < .course level. There 
is a nile-h .md system which exists it the supraseutential Jevel in both eonver^ 
satiou (Sacks. Scheglotf and ]e{Fersim, 1974) and in written discourse (Halliday 
and Hassan, 1976) that the learner nnist also master if he is tndy to acfiuire a 
second language. 

In addition, it has Iw en suggested that by focusinj^ solely on the linguistic 
form of the learner's speech priKloct. we have virtiially ignored an important 
data stmree. naiuely the language input t<» which the learner is exposed. Since 
an examination of the input is important for pointing out additional aa}uisttton 
strategies the learner is adopting such as incon>«)rati(m of formulas ( Hatch and 
Wagner-Cough. 1974) and imitation or matching ( Larsen-Freeman, 1976). the 
input nuist !«• amsitl'-red as well. 

Some researchers would go even farther afid say that it is the study of the 
interaction of the input and the linguistic product which is most enlightening. 
IndetHl, in a first language aciptisititm study. Sc->llon (1974) advances the no- 
tion 4iat a cortstntction nithin a chikl's speech may at first develop out of a 
construction that the chilt. builds jointly with other speakers. Scollon cai?s each 
such exchange a vei ti ctmstniction For example: 

Child: Kimby 

Mother: Wb t about Kim!>v'' 
Child: close ( i.e.. closed") 

Although the child's message is obscure. Scolhm propo.ses that since *he 
adult has taken the cliild's first utterattce as the statement of a topic and has 
responded by asking the child to comnuiit. it miglit be from interactions hke 
these that a child learns how to pn^luce topicHt>mment wnstruettons. 

Hatch ( 1976) suggests this same process might be operating in second lan- 
guage acxpiisition Rather than a learner actpiiring basic syntactic patterns and 
then teaming how to invoke them properly in discinirse. Hatch wonders 
whether a more aci:urate portrayal might be that the "learner learns how to 
converse, how to interact verbally and out of these interactions syntactic struc- 
tures are developed." 
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Thiis, a iiicthiHloltJ^y which liniks at thv svnvdntiv and cfiininunicative func- 
tions of a strutture, thv stnictural unity at the suprasentential Ivvvl the input 
to the learner and perhaps ehe in{>ut pnKluet interaction nn^ht yield some in- 
teresting insights that w e haxe he< n denied hy fcK usinj^ solely on the fonns in 
the learners s|>trch product A luetluKlology which pnnM>rts io do just this is 
discinu^e analysis. 

While* not uH rest-arthers hiwv eint?rucetl this new rnethcKloIogy. some are 
begiiniing to tatkle important tpiestions ahcnit stvond language acquisition using 
a discourse analysis approach. 

Some of the interesting cpu^stions, as I jHTcrive them, being addressed 
through application of this new approach are outlinctl below. 

What IS the Structure of Language at the Discourse Level? 

Alfh(nigh certain Imguists, particularly of the British school (notably Firth 
and Halliday) have b-cn interest^-d in this area for a long time, researchers 
from other disciplines Itave In-gnn to make a contribution. Indeed, anlhropol- 
ogists. Sacks, Schegloff and Jefferson (1974). have ifispired a whole field now 
referred to as CHHiversational aralysis. Using the conversational analysis frame- 
work, second language accpiisition researcliers, Schwartz (1977) and Caskill 
(1977) have been examining KSL lea.ners' conversations to see if the observa- 
tions made by ScbeghC |efferson ard Sacks (1977) abotit natixe speaker con- 
versation hold ft>r second language h^>^ner conversation as well. 

While Schwartz' stutlv of ccntvt rsations between pairs of non-native speak- 
ers and Ciitskill's stutly of the c^>n\'ersaticnial interaction In-tAveen native and 
non-na.ivc speakers Ukus primarily on the self anil other-correctiotis made by 
speakers in u»nversations, Kelfer-Cohen (1977) Was been investigating the dif- 
ferent ways child non-native speakers attem[>t turn alliK-atii^'^s when engaged 
in conversation with atlult native speakers. 

Dealing with conversatitmal data fn)m a uiffercnt perspective, Arthur (1977) 
has ccnulucted a study which investigates the t>pe of tenninatinn-of-conversa- 
tion strategies cm{>loved hy native and non nativt* spci,ker«^. He was also inter- 
ested in seeing if the se^. of the speaker iidhtence<| va termination strategy 
employed, 

Oodfrey ( 1977 ) has also fieen atttiupting to analyze the stnictnre of lan- 
guage at the dist^ourse leve^l He has, however, chosen to exannne the discourse 
features prt s/nt in non native speakei nuuiologne- in Knglish, as opposed to the 
interactional c*om|>onent present in conversation. 

Vanderbrook, Schlue and Campbell (1977) und C:elce-Murcia (1977) have 
lieen en^ploying a "textual analyses to deterivinc the wa>' context, a speakers 
presupposition and the discourse function o{ a structnn* influence the form of 
the stnicture in discourse. For example, VancU rbrook. Sctilne and C:ampben 
discwered certain c^mditions wht*n it was likely for native speakers to pr'^jce 
uninverted yes/no ({uestions in discourse. 

From the l>f{ef suney of some of the studic*s being ptirsMcd under the dis- 
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course analysis rubric-, wt- lart \H%m t«» appn ciatf the vark-ty a{ ways this first 
qiK'Stiott is iH'iti); a(klrc*%st>i{. 

How I>>es LanKuuge A«niisilion Take Place Throuf{h 
Conv«rsatlonal Ar.alysis? 

Ill a first lanmia^'f aojmsition study. Cosaro (uiidatrd manuscript) found 
a Kreat dt-al of huigua^f tcaihin^ tH.viirriu« in adult tt> child s|H'ech. C.'osaro 
maintains that the- adult, t.mscunislv (.r uiu.msi iously. ttaclies the- child about 
lanpia^'** and its use thr<.uj;b d.s.onrsv. In Cosaros data xvf find examples of 
the adult guiding a cfiild tunniKb i-.)ii\rrsation by supplying the child with both 
a ciufstion ami an appropriate answer within a single turn: 

Achilt: What s that Mia's g<it. a horse? 
Child: Hors.'! 

It is not inipossi{)!e that we e..u!d find a similar kind of question and answer 
mtt-raeiion pattern in teacher speech to learners. Troui this sort of input the 
learner would be able to induce what he was being asked and be given a rel- 
evant reply with which to re.s{)t)iul. 

in fwth first and second lauguai-e ac<piisition studies (Seollon 1974; flakuta 
ma. flateh an«l Warner Couijft. I9T4. and I'iHnu.re. 1976) we find reports that 
much of the speec h ol the leanu r consists of |)refubricated routines-patterns 
or fonuula fron. nati%r peakc r speech which the learner incorporates into his 
repfrt(ure without first analy/iug. An example that we tnight find second lan- 
guage h-arners adopting frotii teacher speech input would !)e the pattern: This 
IS an NP If this pattern is frequently occurring in the discourse input to the 
learner, it is conceivable that (ne learner would adopi and use it holistically 
witli.mt ever stoppi.nr to a.ia!%ve the constituents rules co.nprising the pattern. 

SecdUms v«'rtical cxni-tructions. Cosaro's tpu'stion and answer interaction 
and iiKoiporation are but a few of the possiole means by which a learner dis- 
twers h.iw t«. produce acceptable utteran-es from exposure t(. discourse. No 
doubt this particular ipiestioti uill be addressed with increasing vigor as the 
field evolves. 

What Can Conversational Anah sis Clontrihute to the Optima! Age Issue? 

Ai cMie {irtie or at»other secoiul language ac<iuisifion researchers have rnter- 
taimnl the thought that (Uie. all. rjone or a conibinati(»p of the following could- 
be used to .vplain the jinrported diflerenfial s'.cvess between child and adult 
leaniers of a second language- biolonical factors, affective factors, .notixation. 
time allotment, cvrebral dominance ( heniisphcricity ) inid learning condiHons. 

Di-scourse analvsis. too. can possibly shed some lij.ht in this area—or at 
least prop«»se another lupoti.esis After surxcying data collected by a rnunber 
of researchers. Hatch (1976) .{fers the o|.mion that he input differences to 
children and adults var\- considerably. While topics rmninated to adult non- 
native speakers arc varied and abstract, an aciidt native soeaker does not sug 
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)ivst topics tt) a iliiKl st tunti lani^uagf Icanit r lot wliidi tUv diild lias no Iv cV 
j^roinul injoniiatiori, l topu s ilisi iissrd h\ tUr ;ulnlt and c hild are very niu^h 
fiKu^rd in the \u tr and now for whicit ffit^rt* art* afnplt* tins fnun context far 
thv v\u\i\ to disi t in !nt aninji TInis. the task of lanj^nai^e h*;nniii)^ through dis- 
course is presuniahK simpler foi tht* child than the ididt 

Ihen. to Ml a rec rnt stndv. Vtxk (1477^ c laims that tin re exist eertuin 
inoih's of ctniversation ui uhicli the child ttaiiur paitieipatfs. hnt t^ie achdt 
h\utier is nidikelv tt» e>pe: ie lu tv Spt^c itiealK IV i k c onsidrrs lan^nage play and 
lannna^e dIHnl^ pla> <uid sni;i;< sts rhat in i {>l.iv sif nation thc^ intense enioticmal 
c limate is uuv u hu h nni^ht toster tearnmi; and {)ro\ide for ample* practic e which 
the adnlt learner is denied. 

Ihns, tn at IcMst tlnt'c afcas. icscauhcis nsin^ a discourse an. sis frame- 
wnrk are niakitn; mt< resting danns 

In a nutrc practual \cm. rcstarcht rs such as Dadc-if (Ifi75) have advo- 
catc^d that lonv eTsatu»nal anaUsis hv exploited in tlie devc toprnent of materials 
and teaehnii: stratci^ics tor the classroom. A more specific rcvonnncMidation 
comes tidfii Schuart/ \ n)77 ^ \vhi> teels tfiat it is ncrcssary to look at the inter- 
action h< t\vrcn sciond lan«4u.ki:c Icaiticis to st»e if thc»y do indeed adhcTC to 
natixedike lulvs in con\ersation tlms tc*sti!i^ the popular contention that );roup 
work is an eHecti\e actiMtv for praclicint; the tarj^et lannnage. 

Then. too. a nnmher of rcct nt studies ( .\llwri14ht. 1^75; Fanselow. 1974) 
ha\e called att( iitii>ii to the role of tt;achets* corrcvtions of learners* errors in 
sec^Hul lanuua);e tnstrticth^n Although ue cannot ycH, or mayl)e ever. !>e pre- 
scriptive alnnit the t)ptimal strategy of e rror corrt ctioii. perhaps studies of the 
reaction of the tari^c t lanv^nai^e speakers to the vc cond language learners' errors 
Miiuht help ns to hetttM uncU*rstatid the hAcIopment in the learner of an aware- 
ness of the norms of correc tne'ss (Chandrcni. 1977). 

.\s \\t' learn rnore .i!>ont (echnicpies which initiate and keep conversation 
going. I laic h ( M7f> ) snu^ests that we ntit^ht team ccHnrrsational strategies to 
learners. Heing ahle to engage nati\{' spe.tkers in conxersation xvilt enable a 
learner to gain more e\p(tsnre te die target language and perhaps foster more 
positixf attitudes towards target language speaker?? For jnstauce. we could 
perhaps iiistnu t the* l<-arner to talk ah<nit a small nmnhcT of topics alKUit which 
tfiey are preparcul to spt^k. Along the lines of discourse* stratc^gies. learners 
could perlia[>s he taught the eNritatton technitpics to get a topic clarified. And 
(tnaUy. ffatth adxises ItMrners should he taught not to gi\e \ip — ^that most native 
spc-akers will nsuallv trx \t r\ hard to nnderstaiul and keep things going them- 
sc ves if the non-nati\e spe aker ap{)ears to he realU trying to C'Ugage them in 
conxersation. 

While I c «Tt linly have not coxered all tlu' areas of second language acc|U!si- 
tion heiiii* treated throiii^h discourse* analysis, liopefnllx I hax'e accomplfshed 
xvhat I intc*nded — to offer discourse analysis as an interesting and fruitful ap- 
proacfi to the study of second language acquisitiofi from which l>oth research 
and practical henefits can hv reali/c*d- 
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Discourse and Second Language Acquisition of 

yes /no Questions 

^ Sum Vonder Brpok, Koren Schluw and Cherry Campboti 

Universify of California, Los Angelei 

111 ilrn stiKlv uf vxdtiiuiv uhv svi- md tan^niagt- rt sc-urdirrs have tnyxMv dHt-r- 
inuim^ whtii ltanifr> ar<|uire- iiiMTtfl atuf staUiiinit forms of yrs no <nuvs- 
thifis. \Vf sht»vv tfut thf tnniiN of affirmathr vis no <|(U-stiotis (iiivortfd or 
^tatrim iit with varu ci strrss pattt nis and i)ptioIla^ rlhpsis) and the-ir fuiic tions 
(mulrrshuiiiiti^ t *>nfirination. t-itcouragrnunt, ii!fi)nfiariti» diVitation. topic 
c haiiKt.. t-tv > arc dtpofidaiit upon wfu thcr thv s^mmKof has a >troat<T or I^ Nser 
df^rt'c* of pivsup|x»sUi.»n of a ^fv ansurr. An analvsts of thv yes rio qntvsiiiMis 
atul aivonipanvHiK disamr^v uttmnl by Spanish-s{H-aki*nu acxpnrrrs of En [Uah 
in hotir lon^. niontlilv tonvrrsations with native sptakers over a year /how 
that it IS irn|H»ssil>le to know vvlien the non native* .sjx-aker has inteniai zed 
the intetielationslijf) of {orrti, Ynntti(«» and iWestippositHUi. <)i»e cannot know 
n lus lofni. of ves.ni» questions eoireefly leHeet tlie amount of presupposi- 
tion he h.t> and tfiere{ore, i»ne cannot detenniiH' \vh«»ther atciniMtion has 
aetttallx taken pl.iee 

TIm- puri><«t> t)f this stucK is td exatniiu- u proWt-ni in secimH language ac- ' 
quisition ffstarih: why is it that st- m ik! hmgitam- rrstarchrrs have trouble 
(Utermtiiiiig when Irariurs ntquire ji»v<>rt<tl aiul statf'niciit forms of yes/no 
mwstious:' \\ t' nsv tho te rms • iiuerted and statement forrnSvhen talkjjig alwmt 
the surfat-e form ut a yes no question. Hv inxe-rted fonn. «<> m<-aii those <(ue!5- 
ti<ms with the anviharv e-ltynent (do support, modals. anxiliarv hivr or he) pre- 
eeding the su!>jeet \f». sueh as Do' von like artichokes?'. B\ statement form, 
we mean those whief. have the surface form of a ch-cfarative sentence hut with 
a rising intcK.ation. for exatn|>le. 'Von hkc,- artichokes?'. F(»r the sake of sim- 
plieitv. tfus study doe s not de-al .vtth n* gative ve-s iu> (piestions or tag tjuestions. 
• (Se-e Holinge-r. m7 for a eh-srription of tFie> range of intonation and ves/no 
({ut-stions in Kngltsh ) 

llie ae({uisitio«t ot a numher of dilfe-n nt itiori>lu'n»e-N hits he'e-n studied in 
seee.nd latigtiage- acquisition re-searclj in reee-nt ye^irs. and it had hee-n assumed 
that the\ ;u«{uisitie»n of in\ersion in yes no (jue-stious would follow sinular lines 
as th^' ac({u»sition e)f otiier morphe'nie-s. As part of a proje-et carrie-d out at Har- 
vard hy Ca/den. Cancino. Hosansky and Schutnjinn (1974). the re-searchers ex- 
atnine-d n«»u native spe akefs" aetpiisitieni of English interrogatives. It was hy- 
pothesi/e>d that in both yes no questions inel \VI!-e|uestiems a progressitm from 
Hiiiuvertetl to i.ixertetl fe)rn»s would be v hserved. A developmental progression 
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of this si>rt wiis tcniiKl tor Ufl ({urstious. Init no (it'srtopuiotttat pattrm amid 
hv dii^irituHl in iUv ai*f|utstttou of \rs no qiit^Ntions T\w rt'srurchcrs had oprr- 
utctl luulrr t\w asMniiption thai uivrrvioti in yt»s no c{nrstii>ns was hirg(»]y op- 
tional hut that tr;uis(>oMtniu nt suhjiit W aiul anvjliar> wouhl probahly 
iticrrasr thirnin thr unusc ot ac-«juisition withont vvcr rt athinn HKIJ. Their find- 
illjiN. howt vt r. did not siipptirt thu hvpothc'sis In tact, thr prrcviita^*- of in- 
vervion ffnittiatcd up and down troni st ssiou to sosuhi. no ifitTcast* in tnvtTStcm 
was c*vi(h*nt owr Uuw I'hr irvrarc licrs KMitlndcd that in KnuUsh. inversion in 
yes no cpu^Ntions is nut optitnud. hut that it is prot>al)Iy d«'pi luhMit on contextual 
and 5iituattonal \iina!>U's. ft \\ .!> t«'lt tfhit if tht* dfsi'onrst* i'onditions which rc- 
cpiircd invcttcti and statt nu nt t<ants ^.uuld ho defined, then perhaps a develop- 
tuentai [Ktttern tor tlic avtpiisition of ves no (piestiotis could he disc*ovcred. 

Salanta ( I^T^ii spci tfic-d scxen (*n\ ironnients in which staT*»nu*nt form <pie.s- 
tions can he used, hut t out Imh il that the producti(Ui of this form is hoth 
nuitter of uholit t in tfiat some people use it n)<»re than others, and als<i a mat- 
ter ot what slie ealfs inental set '. ni tfiat an indis idual may wsv it at onv time 
vcrv trecpieuth and at another tune \eiy infretplently. 

Schhie { PC>* exarnuied speeefi tlata from taped television shows and fnmi 
tfie tianseilpts the Whtte House Tap«*s On the basis of this data, site de- 
\ eloped hxpt^fheses a!tout ulteu thv st.ittMnent fortu is appropriate and when it 
is not. She tlieti t^'sted th«'se lixpothcses on natist* speak<Ts of Kughsh. She 
found that ttiree ot Salatnas s«'vt n categiM'ies wen- sufficient to classify all the 
statement tturn questtons ttnuid in her data. 

lotiependeMtU iunn Sch!u«', as a prehuh' to anah/in^ the accpiisition of 
yes wo (piestibns m Kti^hsh hv a sectmd lanmiat^c learner, V'auder lirook (1975) 
defined souu* ^ttsKMuse loniiithMis wliit h ciuitrot inverted and state*ment fonn 
\es no ipiestions She p!»t;ittd t»nt tliat. wliilc Salauia's wc^rk (h'fined s<»\'eral 
statetitent fonn ijueshim en\ nonments. it did rint in([ir^ifRv that the environment 
can niake either tin- nnerted or stat«*nuMit form obliijatorv. 

Yes/N<t yucstit»us in l)isci>urse 

\\f>en tins stud\ l>ej;ai». Uir {uteiit was to tcmuali/e the constraints on in- 
version m stub a wax that we iou!<l return to tht» {!a/den et al. study ami see 
h«iw inxeiteil ,md st.itenu'ot f^uins ate aecjuired. We !)e^au by ari;ujnn that if 
lani;uaue is rule i;o\ 1 1 ned heh.i\i(»!, then tlie clioiee between inverted and state- 
imui fonn should be s\stematic a\u\ tfivnlon* predtctalll<^ Thus wc» defined 
tHUiditioiK tmder which <»ne Nvoidt! expect inxerted form and conditions under 
which one wonK! expect statement form, autl were able to ac;*(Hmt for a certiiin 
umotuU of the data lli)W'e\er. the rest t\\d not follow our predictions. If the 
hypf>t!iesis th.it al! aspeets of latiLMiaj^e are rule-^overned is corr<^ct. we had 
failed to fiml {he ri^ht i^euei ili/ations to account for all tlu' data. In tliis cas<\ 
Ufi exammatioh of a larger corpus of natural lani^ua^e chit a should reveal the 
systeuiaticitv. On the other liand. the hyi>othesis itst^lt mij^ht bv incorrect, 
that cits<'. tlie clu>ite b<'tweeii inxertc'd and statemt^nt form is non-systematic 
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iiiiil a tint* i>|itionalit> ui form vxxsis I hv fact tfiat wt- jn rdk-tcHl the Umn in 
siHuv cast's wtMilc! \h iUir to i h.tiu c inutc^l this v ii \v 

A tluitl ultc tnatiM whuh ur support, is that it is tivi iiicaiiiy^jfnl to regard 
thts area of lan^ua^c strirtlv iti tcrnis <if systt uiatit itv Our work show s that the 
uiani tattor tn\ol\til ur ilt tt rniihui^ the foitn of \rs no questions is not binary, 
but is best seen as A eofkttiunuu We uoulil make tlie «eneial c laim that when 
there ate non binaiA lutt^ i oirtrolliui; a prmess iii lanpiai^r. unb when the 
taetors aie at evtreme em{s ot their eontunnuKs is it tneahiii^tul to speak <if the 
fM'ha\ioi in (piestitui as svNtematie or prechetabh because when they are at 
extreme ends, it js as it tfie\ ut-rr hinaiv. When tfiey mv not at the extremes, 
a particular hehaMtn does uot nrti ssarily reflect a quantifiable ;;mount of the 
factors \\c hope to tHustrate tins position in our thscusston of yes no questions 
fortn fiehnv 

Interplav of foreknim led^e and relevance. It seems tliat what .1 speaker 
sa\s it latt s to the prexioirs speaker s utteianct* and is reh vant to it in both 
speakers tunulsv I fuis a vpeakei litu sn't say just an\thin«. or even ai;yt!iin^ that 
iitav he lelatrif m his umikI tii what the previi>ns sptahr has said/lmt makes 
^nrr his ntteiaiue wr!! be irh xaiit from the prexions sf <'aker*s %icw point too. 
I his kind of pragmatic tudurnent of appropnatt-ness is reflected in the forni an 
utteranct* takes 

AsMune two speakeis. A ami K. have just met af a party. They :ha!e a great 
th ai of biouledue ami fit lu Is afiout the world .md eat li ot!i< r. Hut there are 
maiiv iU'LoU tKtt the\ don t sfiare. To see !.o\v this aUects the form of their 
ntteraiices. h t us assume ffir follow itti-: exchange takt s place: 

(I ^ A \K fmU>.md and ! are V.iAu^ 011 vacation nc\t week. 

H ! WhtMe cin* \oii i;oin^:^ 

2. \ie \oti i;oim» down Soutli? 

l VtMi rt* uoinu down Sotithr* 

4 \oii !e Liotm* down South. 

First iiott' that aM\ of the possi!)!e utte^rances H! 4. I>y repeating a part of As 
stat«Mnent i su!>|t et - vt rb ^ would appear to relate to if. Hut repetit: m alone 
neei! not [»e equi\a!eut to relevance. In eh«H)sim; tlie most reh'vant response 
from Bbf Hs choKv will lu aff<rted fn his kno .iedi^t* about A ^Hius if we 
were observers of this cou\ersation .md fiearti As statement followed by Bl, 
we would ass!ime H didn f know tlie answ er to his own cpu^^tton Moreover, we 
woidd asMime that A alst» knows tliat Bs know[e-di^<* ahcmt him dcH.s not in- 
elude the answer to that tpustion. If this is the case. Bl is a reh-vant response 
in botli speaker s mmcls. ^ 

A* tuati\el\ . if we hear 1$ follow As statement by l\2. we would be led 
to belie \t» that tton n South is a relevant place for A to go aful that A will think 
tliat (hmn South is a reh xant place to ^o. \M \\o\\h\ thus hv r<*le\ant in spite 
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ot ihi* iuC't that tlic*v liail \ii\t uirt \i ivrtaiu tacts wvrv shaicd kiiowiMl^e, This 
nii^ltt hv ihv vasv il tins cuiivrrsatiuii tut>k plait* in ihv Mtitlst tif winter in a 
frigid NfU'thrtii titv aiiii \\w iw\\*i i\ tiill ai how {n-oplt* au* flftMfij* to thv South 
. to m-ajir tht- rimmr*; oi tfu* ooKl 

If A s stalt nu lit wcrr tul!uuttl hv or Ii4 w v woultl hclicvc that H has 
an evni nrratri kiu>'A!c;li;<* ahuot A ant! that huth parties know it. This would 
cHX'Ur \\Iu»ii. tor t'x ifnpir B aiul A hdw Itatl prcviuus intnitact afuf thty h^th 
kttow that A uaiit>; !o \ isi'f tht* Soutl) w hen tlir Krst (opportunity i*oin(*s along. . 

tn th^ aho\f expcrsition ur do tu^t itteatt to imply that only our fonn (Bl, 
2, 3, or )) is nt-et-ssarilv thv nul\ rcl('\«ui! uttfrancr in any Ktv<»n situation. In 
%onH* i*ascs. uio./ than uMt- liHui n»a\ !>r approjiriate. For t*\aniph\ where wt^ 
sug^e.stecJ B2 et»uld i irtr\ant tut^ rao*.;* to lol!<^w As stateriu^ut. HI nu^ht 
also have Ihhu usrd HtrwtNtr tlu* nsi of lii in a situation where li{ would be 
appropriate etntld viiiK he khmr xi\ a huotoruus vrin w ttli B ptetending ignorance. 

We ha\e »;.»tci! a siicifssioii m\v\ o\eilap of one ft^rin to thi' next as they 
related to shared kiumledue. It is ititeresting to note that there is a parallel 
- overlap of certain ft»rnial piop< rties of these four utterances as well: B^ and 
B2 are Nintilar in that thr\ are hotfi invertt^d. B2 and B3 mi that ^hc) hoth have 
rising intonafton and B.i ami B4 in tliat th<*v are holh statement f()rni. 
• lire reniaurder ot this p/'.ncr will he conctTiied with the d(»ntain of the'yt»s/ 

r.« c|ucstt(ut. that is. thos sit.tations nhci'c a W'lf Mpiestion <u a stjteinent would 
not he rele\ant. \\ Ih-u a'iuinati\e yes ni» qoivstions art* posed, the speakcT has 
\aryiMii d^erecs t»l ;t rtainty itidi the interlocutor will answer alfirmativcly \\r 
Can reftT to this ptcsup[UKUton ot a tjr\ ansxu-r as a coittinuuni langirtg from 
low to high. 

High presup|H>sltion of a "cs-aiixwer. Now let ns consult^ sonu^ possible 
conversatitnis f>et\\<'en A and B, ni which H holds high presupposition of a yrs- 
answer. We will exau iiie the fc^rnis of the cpiestiim that reilect this presnpposi- 
tiou[ ami the toi|ctii»n^ {\h \ tnliiil in the disconrstv 

The first is on- ni whitfi Us utterance tvssentialh' t»cho*s .\.s, fhe .so-called 
*Vcho" <pu\stion 

(2) .'V: Tf!! sfncKiiig poetiv this term. 

B: Yi u ri studviug poctrv this term":' 

We know B funst ha\c higli presupposition or a f/rv-answcr because o* v. ..at A 
has just told him. Thus while B is iH>t asking {or information at all. his utterance 
could have otlier functions. I'lie utterance^ could be a means for B «to ctmBrin 
his uud(;r>tanding of .\*s statenu nt It could iiulicate that W statc^nieiit contains 
new information or that B's pre\ ions kium lcdge w as cofitradicted by A s state- 
ment. It ctmld display B*s interest in the inforinatioti in A s statet.^ent. It cotild 
allow or encourage A to continue, (llns list <»f functions may not b< cxhatisti^e 
and certainly d(K'S not apply e\i!nsiv(*ly t(} this form of nttiMance as a consider- 
ation of WII-(piestionei» embedded questions or statements will show.) 
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Now consider a correspondingly neutral-strewed inverted-form question in 
the same situation as above. 

(3) A: Vm studying poetry this term, 

B: #Are you studying peltry this term? 

(TLe symbol, #, indicates the sentence following it is a grammatical one but 
is inappropriate in the particular .discourse in which it is shown). This inverted 
form .question faik to acknowledge A's statement It signals low presupposition 
of a {fe^answer when one wouH expect B to have hi^ presupposition; thus It 
is not a relevant r^ponse from As point of view. The intonation contour on a 
WH^question also affects the relevance of the particular question to a gi^'en 
discourse: 

(i) A: Ym studying something cmusual this term. 

Br 1. What? 
2. What 

If we heard A's utterance followed by BI, we would assume B knew A had 
spoken but had not understood all or part of what A said. On the other hand, 
B2^ without falling intonation, would indicate that B understood As statemait 
It would not however be an appropriate response if there were no unspedfied 
NP in A's statement as is shown below: 

(ii) A: Tm studying poetry this term. 

B: 1. What? 
2. #What. 

The invertecl form is acceptable if the stress is shifted: 

(4) A: Ym studying poetry this term. 

B: Are ypu (studying poetry this term)? 

(The diacritic, indicates the position of nuclear stress, while, indicates heavy 
or emphatic stress)^ Here, the auxiliary element carries the main stress. As ob- 
servers of this exchange, we know that B has understood A. Furthennore, the 
same range (rf functions possible on the statement form questions in (2), are 
equally possible in this stress-shifted inverted form. 

The same stress-shift to auxiliary element is pebble on the statement form: 

(5) A: Ym studying poetiy this term. 

B: You are (studying poetry this term)? 

As in (4) and (2) above, we know that B has understood A, and the same range 
of functions is stiU possible. 

' In the sta<[ement foim, the stress could also have shifted to tiie subject NP: 

(6) A: Im studying poetry this term. 
B: ¥6u re studying poetry this term? 
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or YAu (are studying poetiy this term)? 
or Y6u are (studying poetry this term)? 



Again this stress-shifted form indicates that B has understood A, and it may 
carry Uie same range of functions. 

In the inverted fonn, shifting the stress to the subject NP seems to be re- 
stricted to contmtive usage as in (i) and (ii): 

(i) A: I know Jane's studying poetry this term, but are y6u (studying 

poetry this term)? 

(ii) A: Jane's studying poetry this term. 

B: And are y6u (studying poetry this term)? 

In neither case does B have a high presuppt^tion of a ^e^-answer. Because we 
haven't dealt thoroughly with this contrastive use of stress, we haven't included 
it in Figure I. 

In addition to the functions discussed with respect to example (2) above, 
there is one other that deserves special consideration. Any one of the questions 
in examples (4), (5) and (6) can be used to express B's opinions, emotions 
and ass^sments towards A's statements, including doubt, surprise, skepticism, 
challenge, disbeLef. outrage or reversal of contradictory pr^pposition. ITie 
strength of any one of th^e may vary. Th^e factors are grouped together 
because they are all expressed by varying amounts of phonological changes in- 
duding syllable lengthening, exaggerated intonation ris6 and increased volume. 
We use the word EXPRESSION as a cover term for these factors. Thus the 
inverted qu^tion in (4) with stress shifted to the auxibary, when conveying 
EXPRESSION, might be read: 

(7) ARE:: you (studying poetry this temi)? 

The facts covered in this section are graphically displayed on the right-most 
portion of Figure 1 which shows the acceptable fomis of yes/no questions when 
presupposition of a ^e^-answer is high. 

Low presupposition of a ^es-answer. The form of yes/no questions used to 
communicate low presupposition of a yes-answer is different from that used to 
express high presupposition of a ^^5-answer. Moreover, the range of meanings 
fa restricted when presupposition is less. 

First, the actual words used in B s questions are not the same ones as in 
the previous speakers utterance. None of the statement forms are permissible, 
nor are any of the stress-shifted forms (but see discussion of example (6) 
eMsve), and 3s a result EXPRESSION cannot be conveyed. The only foroi we 
have found is a neutral inverted fonn. Situations in which the questioner has 
little presupposition of a yes-onswer include those where he does not know the 
answer and is eliciting information, ('Did you take out the garbage?*), polite 
commands or requests, ( 'Would you mind shutting the door?*, *Do you know 
what time it is?*), topic change or attempts to get the floor, (*Did you remember 
the fiirl who used to live upstairs?*), etc Consider Ae following example: 
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FORMS: 



A: ... job opportunities , , . 
B; we are; thanks for 
the ride. Uh . . . 



A: We I'ust got back from 
vacation* 



A: Vm studying poetry. 



neutral in- 
verted (op- 
tional ellip- 
sis of AUX) 


Would you like to come 
in for a drink? 


B: Did you have a nice 
time? 




stress-shift- 
ed inverted 
(to AUX) 


B; Are you (studying poetry)? 


neuucu 
statement 




B: You had a nice time? 


B: YouVc studying poetry? 


stress-shift- 
ed statement 
(to subject 
NP) 


B: Y6u re studying poetry? 
B: You (are studying poetry ;? 
B: Yuu are (studying poetry)? 


stress-shift- 
ed statement 
(to AUX) 


B: You are (studying poetry)? 



LOW 



FUNCTIONS: 



information ehcitation 
topic change 
clarification of previous 

inappropriately answered 

ves/no question 
asking a directed question 
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Figure ? Interaction of Forms and Functions of AiBrmative Yes/No Questions. 



HIGH 

undei^tanding confimiation 
acknowledgement of new or 
contradictory information 
display of interest 
encouragement 

EXPRESSION 
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(8) A: ... job op]»^*mnities . . . 

B: Here we art-; thanks for the ride. Uh . . . 
Woula you like to come in for a drink? 

In example (8) we shall assume A is d**opping B off at his home and on the 
way they ve been talking alx)ut job opportimities. As they arri' e at Bs home, 
he asks if A would like a drink. In tliis situation B has low presupposition of a 
f/e^-answer, and can use the neutral inverted form. It changes the topic and/or 
asks for information. The same question would be inappropriate if asked in any 
statement form or stress-shifted inverted form. 

(9) A: . . . job opportunities . . . 

B: Here we are; thanks for the ride, uh . • . 

#You*d like to come in for a drink? (neutral statement) 
#Y6u*d like to come in for a drink? (stress shifted statement) 
#You w6uld like to come in for a drink? (stress shifted statement) 
#W6uld you like to come in for a drink? (stress shifted inverted) 
#Would y6u like to come in for a drink? (stress shifted inverted) 

Each of these forms is inappropriate because it makes an incorrect assumption 
about what is shared knowledge. 

Along with information elicitation and topic change, another function re- 
quiring the neutral inverted form is clarification of a previous inappropriately 
answered yes/no question. If A and B are conversing under conditions such that 
A replies to Bs question inappropriately, (such as over a poorly connected tele- 
phone or at a loud party), if B continues to ask the question at all, he will likely 
choose a neutral inverted form. He abandons any presuppositions carried in 
his earlier question. 

(10) A: We just got back from vacation. 
B: You had a nice time? 

A: We got back at 4:30. (inappropriate response) 

B: Oh, but did you have a nice time? (clarification, neutral inverted) 

A: Yeah, it was nice. 

Number (11) lx*Iow is our last example of a neutral inverted question and in 
this case it is when a person is instructed to ask another person a yes/no ques- 
tion. The person who asks the directed question acts as though the topic were 
new and as if he had low prt»suppositi(m of a tjcs-answer. This situation is cre- 
ated in a second language classroom or a speech data gathering situation in 
which the object is to elicit yes/no questions. 

(11) Teacher: Ask Roberto il he saw Cannon last night. 
Student: Did you see Cannon last nigfit? 
Roberto: Yes. 

It would be inappropriate to respond to the teacher s directive v/ith a statement 
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fonn (Tou saw Cannon last night?*) even if the student and everyone else in 
the class knew what Roberto did the previous evening, because the whole ac- 
tivity is .understood to be role-playing, in this case for language learning* 

The information shown in examples (8-11) and accompanying discussion 
are summarized on the left-most portion of Figure 2. (Again, the list of func- 
tions may not be exhaustive and does not apply exclusively to this form of utter- 
ance.) Both in function and form, the appropriate question in the low range of 
the continut»m differs from those in the high range. In particular, the words B 
uses with low presupposition of a j/^^-answer are different from those of A that 
they follow, while those of B with high presupposition are essentially identical 
to As. Furthermore, the neutral inverted form required in situations of low' 
presupposition, is not possible in those of high presupposition, and likewise, the 
statement with stress-shifted forms required in situations of high presupposition 
are not possible in thc^e of low presupposition. 

Intermediate Presupposition of a Yes-Answer 

Now let us consider that part of the continuum where presupposition of a 
f/e^-answer is somewhere between the low and high ranges. These are cases in 
which B is lather certain that A will answer affirmatively, not because of what 
A has fust said as in the high range, but because of B*s beliefs about reality 
that he and A share. There are two ways B can phrase this question and they 
are illustrated in (12): 

(12) A: 1 just got back from vacation. ' 

B: 1. Did you have a nice Hme? ^ ^ 

or 2. You had a nice time? 

Note that B's questions are not a syntactic echo of As statement and in that 
regard they resemble the utterances in the low range.* The neutral inverted 
form reflects one function of the low range, that of eliciting information. The 
use of the neutral statement form reflects one of the functions of the high range, 
that of confirming understanding. This is indicated by the arrows next to each 
of these functions, extending them further along the continuum. While in the 
cases discussed under the high range, B was confirming what A had just said, 
in example (12 ' B is checking an unstated assumption. Wr believe that Bs use 
of this form ind. ^ates that he has a strong presupposition of a j^^'^-answer, per- 
haps from his previous knowledge ^about A, from his experiences with vacations 
in general, or from his accumulated beliefs about reality. In a sense, the vse 
of this form equates "nice time** to ""vacation" in As statement. However, we 
cannot predict from our own intuitions that B has this e<iui valency in his mind. 



^Note further the problem that this poses for transformational grammars (see StocfewelK 
Schachter and Parlee, 1973) which would derive (12)2 *You had a nice time?* from an 
unck^rlying fo n 'Did you say you had a nice time?' by an optional transformation, where 
*Did you sp> you had a nice lime? would be an inappropriate respoas;e to A'* utterance *I 
;ust got back, from \acation'. 
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Furthennore, if he used the neutral inverted form, we can only presumet that 
lie does not equate "nice time" with ''vacation**. We cannot be. certain. Possibly 
some 'Other factor keeps him from using the statement form— not wanting to 
sound presumptuous, for example, or wanting to give a false impression of his 
presupposih'on. Therefore, in this intermediate range of the continuum there 
need not be a oneto-one correspondence of fonn to prestvposition. Further- 
more, in this range, it is no longer meaningful to regard the choice of form as 
systematic or predictable. Giving a false impression of presupposition would 
constitute a manipulative use of language. Thus a speaker can mispresent reality 
by a*^^mg one form of a yes/no question where the other would have been more 
truthtul. We cai i^ustrate this sort of manipulative use of fanguage by referring 
to example ( 1 ) which involved two speakers who had just met. For convenience 
the relevant parts are repeated here: 

(1.) A: My husband and I are going on vacation next week. 
B: 2, Are you going down South? 
3. YouVe going down South? 

We pointed out that the use of B2 would be appropriate if certain facts con- 
cerning the hard winter weather were shared knowledge. We said further tliat 
B3 would be appropriate if A and B had had previous contact and knew each 
other well enough for B to be more certain that A would be going South given 
the opportunity. Now notice how B s choice of form can mislead a co-participant 
C, who does not kno^ A, into thinking that B knows A better than he does. B 
may think that it is highly likely that A will go South because of the bad 
weather and because he wishes to impress C, uses B3, thr statement form ques- 
tion, thereby sounding as if he has "insider s knowledge**. If A respcmds affirma- 
tively, then C may fall for B s little ploy. ( But if A •-eplies that they are not 
going South, then B s gamble may or may not succeed. Sue Gass pointed out in 
personal communication that C may still believe B had irore knowledge of A 
than he does simply by virtue of the fact that B has used a more highly pre- 
suppositional form). On the other hand, if B knows A very well, but wishes C 
to think he doesn*t, he may use the inverted fomi which implies less presupposi- 
tion of a ye^-answer, and he n:ay lead C to think he doesn't know A well 

The statement form is so powerful a conveyer of presupposition that it can 
seeniinglv be used to manipulate the other speaker into giving the desired 
answer, even when that answer is contrary to fact. In a series of Doonesbury 
cartoons, Ms. Caucus was crushed to find that Andy would not return her ro- 
mantic feelings, Andy however, wanted to maintain the friendship. In the face 
of knowing that she felt uncomfortable with him, he asked her, **WeVe still cool, 
then?" Ms. Caucus felt forced to respond, ''Of course." Then she added, ''Go 
away.*' indicating her true feelings (Gary Trudeau. Mirch 10. 1976). (This type 
of manipulation is what conversational analysts (ScheglofF, in 1977 UCLA lec- 
ture) describe as structuring a first pair part to receive a specific preferred 
second pair part.) 
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Rehiming to the distril)ution of question forms with intermediate presup- 
position of a ye* answer, it should be noted that none of the stress-shifted forms 
would be possible in example ( 12) : 

(13) A: I just got back h^om vacation. 
B: #Y6u had a nice time? 

#You hdd a nice time? 
*Did y6u have a nice time? 
*Did you have a nice time? 

Stress-shifted forms imply that the neutral form is already part of the discourse- 
which is the case in the right-most portion of Figure 2 where B*s utterance re- 
peats As words, but is not the case in the example (13). In spite of a possible 
semantic similarity between A*s statement and Bs question in example ( 13) the 
words of B's question are not yet in fact part of the discourse ui.dl he utters 
them. Tlie fact *Jiat the stress-shifted forms are not possible, means, moreover, 
that EXPRESSION, is not possible. 

This discussion is summarized and appears in the center-most portion of 
Figure 1. The whole of Figure I, then, is a graphic rcpresentaHon of the inter- 
relationship between presupposition of a yes-answer, form, and function of a 
question. 

Schlue (1975) tested the claim that statement fdrm yes/no questions are 
used to question an assumption or verify a hundi. She found that stress shift 
combtred with the phonological changes mentioned above which denote EX- 
PRESSION, are very powerful conveyors of high presupposition of a yes-answer. 
Furthermore, the neutral statement form also conveys an expectation of a posi- 
tive response. Native speakers were asketl to listen to a tape containing con- 
textualized yes/no questions of this sort: 

(14) a. Are you planning to hire another waitress? (neutral inverted)^ 

b. You're planning to hire another waitress? (neutral statement) 

c. You're planning to hire an6ther waitress? (stress-shifted statement) 

The subjects were then asked to interpret each question according to the mes- 
sage thy heard: 

(A) The .speaker has little )r no idea whether the answer will be yes or no. 

(B) The speaker has a hunch that the answer will be yes, and is testing 
that hunch. 

(C) The speaker has a hunch that the answer will be yes, and is register- 
ing surprise, disbelief, or outrage. 

The type represented by (14a) (neutral inverted) received the expected re- 
sponse (A) 80f of the time; type (14b) (neutral statement) received the ex- 
pected response (B) 74% of the time; and type (14c) (stress-shifted statement) 
received the expected response (C) 97% of the time. (Schlue speculated and 
offers some evidence that departures from the expected interpretrtions could 
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be attributed to various combinations of faulty iiem construction and individual 
speaker diflFerences* ) 

EUipds of Have^ Be and Do*Support 

In spoken English, the auxihades have and 6^ and do-support often do not 
appear in yes/no questions/* This is tlhistrated in the following examples in- 
volving second person subjects. 

( 15) You ever been to San, Francisco? 

( 16) You gonna travel during vacation? 

( 17 ) You wanna go to the store? * 

(18) You lose something? 

When observing the usage of the various forms of yes /no questions in 
speech data, the problem arises whether such questions should be considered 
as being elliptiv^al questions in inverted form or questions in full statement form. 
A question such as (17) above gives no indication of the related form. 

(19) a. Do you wamia go to the store? 

b. You wanna go to the s!ore? 

c. You wanna go to the store. . . 

It could be that the auxiliary element, do, has been elided from its initial posi- 
tion in the equi /al'^nt inverted question (19a). Or it could just as well be that 
the do never appeared at all because (19b) is in statement form and is celated 
to a statemept in which do-support does not surface (19c). Consider, however, 
the following examples in which there is syntactic evidence to support a claim 
that such questicms should be considered elliptical inverted. 

(20) a. Have you ever been to San Francisco? 

b. You ever been to San Francisco?. 

c. •YoiRever been to San Francisco. , 

( 21 ) a. Are you gonna travel during vacation? 

b. You gonna travel during vacation? 

c, •You gonna travel during vacation. 

(22) a. Did you lose something? 
I>. \au loKC sonietliinix? 
e. •You lose sonjrthing. 

If yes/no questions in statement form are related to grammatical statements, 
then the questions {20b, 21b, and 22b) above cannot possibly he related to 
s^^tement form questions since the related statements (20c, 21c, and 22c) are 
ungrammaticai. We would arpue that the derivation of all such questions should 

' SchrneriiDg < 1973, p. 580) also notes that havt^, be and do-^upport can be elided in yps/no 
questions. Mie discitsses ellipsis of the subject NF in snch questions as well. We acknowledge 
its occurrence but will only discuss ellipsis of the auxiliary element insofar as it relates to 
the farms and functions of yes/no cjuestions presented above. 
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be the same, relating them to the corresponding inverted ^orm and not to the 
statement form yes/no questions. 

TTiere is further evidence to support the claim that such questions are 
elliptical-inverted. t>nsider the distribution of the (b) questions in di.W)un{e; 
it is the «ame as that of the (a) questions. (Schlue, 1975 notes this and it has 
ref^atedly been substantiated in the work being reported on here. ) Consider a 
situation in which a wife w^ks into the living room on a Sunday afternoon and 
addresses Jier husband. 

( 23 ) a. Are you tired of sitting around? 

b. You tired of sitting around? . 

c. #You*re tired of sitting arounil? 

Bodi question^ (a and b) are appropriate to this situatibn. The statement form 
question (23)c is not used to change topics (a function represented in the low 
range of presupposition), whereas both the inverted question in full fonn (23)a 
and the question with, the elided auxiliary element (23)b do so. This semantic^ 
or discQurse-related |usti6ca6on, coupled with the syntactic justifications dis- 
cussed' above, is a strong indication of the equivalence of these questions to in* 
verted questions in full form. They are then elliptical yes/no^ questions, with 
die inverted auxiliary element elided. 

It should be noted that there are no elliptical counterparts for the stress- 
shifted inverted form question in the high range. When the nuclear stress falls 
either on the auxiliary or on the subject NP of a yes/no question, the auxiliary 
elemeftt cannot be elided. Ellipsis of the auxiliary element cannot occur simply 
because a constituent in a sentence that carries the stress cannot be elided. Thus 
the inverted question in the high range (here example 24) cannot take on a 
form as in (25) without any nuclear stress at all: 

(24) Are you (studying poetry this term)? 

(25) • You (studying poetry this term)? 

The following inverted yes/no question is one in which the nuclear-stress i$ con- 
trastive and falls on the subject NR * 

(26) I know Jane wants to go to f^e store, b^it do y6n want to (go to the 
store)? 

If the do were elided the resulting form would be the same as the statement 
form of the question. The statement form could equally well be used., but it 
would represent a different set of functions (Uiose of high presupposition) than 
the inverted question above (those of low presupposition). In sum. only the 
neutral inverted form questions seen in thejow range of the continuum permit 
eUipsis of auxiliary elements. * 

Finally, it is still unclear as to whether all forms of hat>e, be and do-support 
can be elided in all combinations of variables such as stative/non-stative verb, 
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present/past context, first second/third person, or pronommal/fuU subfect.^ 
Campbell is currently testing the ellipsis of do-support in yes/no questions to 
see which of |hese factors affect its acceptability among native and non-native 
speakers. 

Methodology^ 

The data used in this study were collected by Cazden, Cancino, Rosansky 
and Schumann ( 1975) and are that of two of their six subjects. The subjects wefe 
native speakers of Spanish. Tliey were largely free learners act{uiring English 
by exposure to the English-speaking environment and without formal instrue- 
tion* They were visited approximately once every two weeks for a ten-month 
period. During these hour-long visits the researchers gathered both spontaneous 
and experimentally-elicited speech. 

We began our investigation of the data by independently pulling the yes/ 
no questions from the even-numbered transcripts. We then evaluated the corpus 
independently in the following manner First we attempted to determine the 
question fonns a native speaker would use in each discoiii^e environment Next 
we compared ciur so-calred appropriate forms with the forms actually used by 
the non-native speaker. Then we came together and compared our judgments 
and tried to settle on one judgment for each item. Finally, we listened to the 
tapes in order to clarify our opinions in different cases. 

Second Language Learner Data 

Initially during our analysis, some questions and their c»n\ironments in the 
data seemed clear-cut and the evahiation procedure was rather straight-forward. 
Consider the following: 

(27) (E = native speaker, C = non-native speaker) 

E: . . 1 Okay, good. Wanna go see the mummies? (in a museum) 
C: \V}\git (are) mummi(ies)'r' % 
E: ^o you know what a mummy is? 
C: No. 

E: Well, it's a guy who died a long time ag(). And they kept him all 

wrap|>ed up and yon can .still see him. Sound interesting? 
C: XXX XXX XXX xxx 
E: Right 
-^C: Hey, is this a house? 

E:^ It s a desk. See you put all the papers in here and notes and letters. 

This example seems to display the type of question used to reflect low presup- 



* Si'hmeriiog (1973, p. 580) states that ellipsis of the auxiliary element is not possible with 
the ptiSt tense o< have and be but that it is possible across all three f^rsons. Wt% however, 
have not examined enoi i^h data to In* uhle to support these claims. 

*John Schumann joined tbr authors in the investijjation and analysts of thjN data. His help 
and guidance are gratefully acknowt^ged. 
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position of a ^-answer. There is previous talk about mummies (equivalent to" 
the previous talk about job opportunities in the low range) and then apparently 
the learner (C) wants to ask a question that changes the topic and/or elltcite 
information. To accomplish this a native speaker would use the neutral inverted 
form» as did the learner. 

The next sequence seems to exemplify the other end of the continuum, that 
is, high presupposition of a ^^s-answer. 

(28) E: Did you see that building in Boston? The one that's all glass like 

that? I live near there. 
-^ C: You live there? 

E: Yeah| nm there. Near, around, in the back. 

The learner s question is a near repetition of t4ie experimenter s ( ETs ) preceding 
remark. The learner is likely checking his understanding of the previous utter- 
ance. In this case, a native speaker could use a statement form, as did the 
leaTiier. 

Difficulties in our analysis procedure first arose with examples such as the^ 
following: 

(29) (discussing camels) 

E: And doesn't have, it, drink, it can go two weeks with nt> water. 
See, it drinks alot of water and puts it all up berr in that hump 
on the top. and it saves water. 
-^C: Yeah. And it. it, it can eat some gasoline, too? 
E: It doesn't eat . . . It'd die from the gasoline. 

Kcre the learner s yes/no question is in no way a repetition of a previous utter- 
ance by the experimenter. It is therefore not strictly a part of the high range. 
But we cannot define the amount of presupposition any further. We cannot know 
how strong the presupposition is that the experimenter will agree that camels 
can store gasoline as well as water in their backs. His presupposition may be 
weak; he may truly be asking whether this information is true or not. In this 
environment a native speaker would use a neutral inverted form, thus the 
learners actual statement form would be inappropriate. The learner's presup- 
)Osition, on the other hand, may be strong; it could well be a logical conclusion 
( rauTi from the information t^e learner has )ust heard about the capabilities of 
camels, coupled with htr^pnor knowledge about automobiles. He would then 
have reason to assume that the experimenter will affirm the proposition and he 
would be checking that unstated assumption. In this case, a native speaker 
wouid use the neutral statement form as did the leanier. In deciding which 
question form is appropriate to the discourse environment, it is necessary to 
know how much presupposition the learner has about the answer and it is im- 
possible to measure that amount of presupposition from the discourse^ environ- 
ment. Without knowing what presupposition is represented, it becomes im- 
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possible to detennine whether tu^ fonn ot the question that the subject produces 
is appropriate or not ' 

Not only can we XkOt jvdge t!'«e appropriateness of the question in (29), 

, (and exchanges like thv, comprise a* large part of the corpus) ^^e now believe 
one cannot conrfusi^ely (iidgc* th^ appropriateness of the learners form in (27) 
and (28) either. It wni sta^ A above that in example (27) the learner likely 
has low presu;>position. The main reason for draw^^g this condtision is that the 
que4»tion iised by the Imrrer here is in neutral inverted form, which reflects low 

. presi^posttion However, it could just as well be that the learner sees 6ie ob* 
feet and nm Jy does l^Ueve that what he sees is some Idnd of a house. His pre- 
supposition ci a e/ej^-answer might indeed be very high and the neutral inverted 
form that he used would fail to reflect his true amount of presupposition. In 
this case» he woulf have made an error and (ormed his question inappropriately. 
Similarly, the learner might have had some re^on in example (28) to have low 
presupposition ^ perhaps he did not hear or understand when the experi- 
mentor said that he lived there. Maybe tht learner rrally djjd want to ask'a 
question elicitinc; information. If this were the case, he used the wrong form. 

Th« v'equire.n^nt of relevance in discourse permits one to use the form to 
get at the amou of presupposition of a yes-answer in a native speaker of En- 
glish. It was ^n this basis that Figure 2, depicting the interrelationship of fbrm 
and presupposition, was developed. With non-native speakers, however, ther^ 
is no variable that reflects whether the non-native speaker has internalized the 
interrelationship* of form and presupposition. One cannot know if his forms of 
yes/no questions correctly reflect the amount of presupposition he has. Thus, 
without a means of measuring presupposition independently from form, we can* 
not say vvliich form a non-native speaker should use. For these reasons then, 
second language researchers cannot determine when the acquisition of inverted 
and s'tatement fomi cxx?urs in second language learners. 
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Conscious Communication Strategies in 
InterlanguagCi A Progress Report 

Elotne ToroM 
University of ^osnrngfon 

Recenf studies In the Seld of second-language acquisition on the nature on 
"interlanguag^*" (Seliiiker, 1972) have made reference to ''strategies*" which 
are hypothesized tn be used by the learner in the attempt to both understand 
and produc" utterances in the target language. Of particular interest in this 
study the nature of tlie comniunicatioQ strategies of producHon which are 
used by the learner in situations where he or she is unfamiliar with, or uncertain 
uf, the appropriate target language form or ru^e* This study represents an 
attempt to examme such commurication strategies of production in more 
detail, ubing the terminological frameworlc developed in Tarone, Cohen & 
Dumas (1976). 

The speech production of adults from a variety of first-language back- 
grounds, learning English as a second language at a large university, is 
examined us they perform a picture description task in both their first language 
and the second language, English. The communication strategies evidenced 
in their interlanguage are des^'^'bed, using the above mentioned terminological 
framework; in addition, an ajjpeal is made to the intuitions of the learners 
themselves, who are asked to explain why they think they used the strategies 
they did. Th^ analysis of tha data thus obtained is used to determine the 
extent to which viuious communication strategies can be clearly differentiated^ 
^the extent to which learners seem to rely on preferred strategies, and the 
correlation of such preferred strategies with the fir$t*Ianguage background of 
the learner, or other leanier variables. 

The field of second-language acquisition, if it chooses to address itself to 
the issue, may be able to provide valuable insights into the nature of the inter- 
relationship of language, cognition and personality (cf. Cuiora et al 1975). The 
process of second- language acquisition can, I believe, provide some fascinating 
insights into the workings of the mind in the struggle to communicate meaning 
through language — ^particularly when we are able to study this struggle at the 
level of the individual In particular^ the strategies \ ed for the communication 
of a desired concept when the requisite target language (TL) term is lacking^ 
may provide us with important information about the cognitive organization of 
linguistic information. 

! report here on a study which is in progress, and which focuses upon such 
communication strategies. I would like to outline the parameters of the study* 
report on the method of data analysis I am developing, and describe some pre* 
liminary patterns which are emerging from the data. 
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Tamas Vdradi (1973) has done a study on (he nature <rf what he termed 
"communication strategies". According to Corbet (1974), Vdradi pointed out 
tile fallacy inherent in looking only at the form of a language learners utter- 
ances — the learner herself is aware of her deficiencies in the target language and 
consciously attempts to compensate for those deficiencies by using communica- 
tion strategies. Vdradi uses the term "communication strategy** to mean a con- 
sdous attempt to communicate the learner s thought when the interlanguage 
('IL) (Selinker, 1972) structures are inadequate to convev that thought. Vdradi s 
central point s^ms to be that even when the learner produces interlanguage 
forms which are syntactically correct, she still may not have produced forms 
which communicate her intended meaning. 

In essence, then, conscious communication strategies are usf^i by an indi- 
vidual to overcome the crisis whidi occurs when language structures are in- 
adequate to convey the individuals thou^Tht* This crisis may — and indeed does — 
occur when one spealcs in one s first language, as well as when one attempts to 
communicate in an interlanguage. We have all experienced the situation of try- 
ing to ''gst an idea across'' for which we somehow **can*t find the words". How- 
ever, because the interlanguage is a simplified system (Richards, 1975} and also 
a permeable system (Adfemian, 197tt), the use of conscious commtmication 
strategies in interlanguage is far more frequent — and in some ways far easier 
to study, since we have the native language (NL) to draw on as a resource in 
determining the learners intended meaning. 

Research on the nature of conscious communication strategies (in VAradis 
• sense) has relied upon studies in which second-language learners are presented 
with a series of pictures and are asked to describe those pictures in the target 
language. Tliis technique has succeeded in forcing the learners to communicate 
about specific content in the interlanguage, while allowing them considerable 
leeway with regard to the way in whidi they conwnunicate diat content It also 
has allowed the investigator to make some assumptions about the speaker's in- 
tended meaning. Several studies have been done on the nature of communication 
strategies. Vdradi (1973) isolated three primary types of communication strategy 
in his work with adults in Eastern Europe learning EInglish as a foreign language. 
Tarone. Frauenfelder and Selinker (1976) (henceforth TFS) independently did 
a similar study in Toronto, working with children learning French as a second 
language, and found a very similar grouping of communication strategies. 
Hendrickson and others are doing similar work in Ohio. 

To my knowledge, in these studies the subjects have only been asked to 
narrate the stories in the TL — but not in the native language as well. iThere are 
. obvious advantages to having the same subjects perform the same task in both 
NL and TL. In order to isolate as dearly as possible the intended meaning — 
that which the second-language learner is trying to communicate — we need to 
know what she rays when using a language code which provides her with as 
many language structures — as many options — ^as possible. What, specifically, is 
the learner trying to say about each picture frame? Having the learner narrate 
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the story m the NL helps tw answer this question. For example, if we have a 
picture frame where a learner says in NL, the equivalent of The coffee spilled^ 
but in IL, The coffee fall down,*" we have a fairly dear idea that the learner 
is trying to conununicate in IL a more specific content (''spilling^) than she 
has the IL vocabulary for. The study I report on here, then, is one in which the 
learners perfonn the same story-telling task in both NL and their English IL* 

Subjects acd Pirooedure 

The subjects were nine adults learning English as a foreign language at the 
University of Washington in Seattle; their first-language backgrounds were 
Spanish Turkish, and Mandarin (with three subjects from each NL background). 
All nine subjects were at an ^^intermediate'' level of spoken English, although 
they seemed to very a good deal in proficiency within that classification. (As 
Larsen-Freeman, Iff77, has pointed out, our present inability to find a good 

* index of development for second*language learners makes it very difiBcuIt for 
researchers to make reliable statements about their relative levels of proficiency.) 
I made a subjective estimate of tfie learner? relative levels of proficiency in 
English; the subjects are listed in order of approximate relative proficiency in 
Tables. 

\ The nibfects were shown two series of simple drawings, and an illustration 

from a children's book, and then asked to tell the stories depicted by the illus- 
trations, in both their NL and in English. The pictures were chosen to precipitate 
a crisis of communication in which the subjects were attempting to communicate 
concepts for which they did not yet know (or were unsure of) the correct target 
language form. The subjects were recorded as they told the stories. Afterwards, 
the experimenter reviewed the task witfi the subject, asldn^ whether the subject 
knew particular forms in English, or asking why the subject used one form rather 
than another. The subjects' responses to these follow-up questions were also 
recorded. Their responses to the picture tasks in both NL and IL were tran- 
scribed.* Seven of the most diflScuIt target concepts have been selected for the 
purpose of this report, and *he subjects' responses to each image in NL and BL 
have been tabulated, as in Table 2. 

Data Analysis 

The analysis of spontaneous speech data is truly frustrating. The language 
researcher is always tempted to reduce language data to measurable entities 
which can be counted, graphed and statistically weighed, and yet is always 
aware that this very process can distort the data, to dbe extent that one must 
question whether one is still looking at anything' remqtely resembling language. 
One sets up a system to described human behavior, which fits as accurately as 
possible what one sees, yet ultimately no system does justice to the reality. 
In spite of this, we go ahead and set up systems because^ despite their llmitetions, 

* My thanks to Selda Agar and Bob Comett for their help in translating and trajiscribing 
the Turkish and Mandarki data. 
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we need them to help us see those patterns which do exist in human behavior* 
Tarone^ Cohen and Dumas (henceforth TCD) (1976) attempted to system- 
atise a taxonomy of communication strategies. However, it is clear to me that 
any sudi attempt to establish an enlightening typology of clear-cut mutuaBy- 
atdusive communication strategies is bound to lun into trouble as soon as we 
begin to deal with real data. In Hrestltng with my data, I have found that I 
have had to reorganize the TCD and V&radi taxonomies somewhat. The result 
is a system whidi seems to provide the best tool to make sense of the behavior 
of my subjects in this communication situation. 

One can, I believe, differentiate five basic conscious communication strategies 
fairly consistently: avoidance, paraphrase, conscious transfer, appeal for assistance 
and mime.^ These strategies are outlined and illustrated in Table 1. 

( 1 ) Avoidance. There are several types of avoidance strategies available to 



TABLE 1 

Typology of Conscious Communication Strategies 



— —— ■ 1 _ - ..J — ■ t*t- milt — ■ 

viOfiiniunicanon atratesy 


Interlanguage 


Target Language 


(1) Avoidance 






(a) TppJc avoidance 


0 


mushroom 


(b; M^sage abandonment 


the water (mumble) 


the water spiOs 


(2) Fofophme 






(a) Approximation 


pipe 


waterpipe 




labor 


work 




lamp 


waterpipe 


(b) Word coinage 


person- wonn 


caterpillar 




jug-worm 


caterpillar 


(c) Circumlocution 


Something, I don't know what\s 
its name. That's, ah, that's 
Persian and we use in Turkey, 
a lot of. 


waterpipe 


(3) Conscious transfer 






(a) Literal translation 


He invite other person to drink 


thry toasted 
each other 


(b) Language switch 


balon 


balloon 




tirtil 


caterpillar 


(4) Appeal for assistance 


What is this? What called? 


waterpipe 


iS) Mime 


. . . and everybody say [claps 
hands] 


everybody 
applauds 



I am mtefiil to a participant ^unknown to me) in the TESOL 1977 Cbnvention, who 
nggesteo thh category during a discussion following the reading of this paper. 
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these learners. Topic avoidance (TFS) occurs •/hen the learner simply does not 
talk about concepts for which the vocabulary is not known. So, if one is umure 
about how to say "mushroom** in English, one steers the conversation away from 
the topic. Message akandonment (a term coined by Varadi, and redefined in 
TCD) occurs when the learner begins to talk about a concept but is unable to 
continue and begins a new sentence. For example, in Table A, the learner begins 
to say, "The water spills," but instead her voice trails off and she goes on to Ae 
next picture. ^ 

(2) . Paraphrase. A vane<Sy of approaches are subsumed under this category. 
I have altered TCD's definition somewhat and here define paraphrase as the 
re wording of the message in an alternate, acceptable target language constroc^ 
tion, »n situations where the appropriate form or construction is not known or 
not yet stable.^ There are three basic types of paraphrase which I have been 
able to find consistently, (a) The first is approximation (discussed in TCD)— 
the use of a single target language vocabulary item or structure, which the 
learner knows is not correct, but which shares enough semantic features in com* 
mon with the desired item to satisfy the learner. Examples of approximation 
would include the use of Tiigh-coverage words'" (Levenston, 1971) such as 
"worm" for "silkworm", or **pipe" for "waterpipe"; low^verage words!* (Lev- 
enston, 1971) such as "labor** for "work"; or approximations which operate at 
more or less the same level of generality, but are simply inappropriate, such as 
lamp" for ^vaterpipe'*. It is clear that approximation may be a type of over- 
generalization— it is often only the learner's concious use of the strategy which 
differentiates it from overgeneralization, as that term has traditionally been used 
in the literature. Tliat is, the learner knows in usin^^ approximation that tfie term 
is wrong, but uses it anyway; whereas, in overgeneralization, the learner may or 
may not know the term or rule is wnmg. (b) Word coinage (Vdradis term) 
occurs when the learner makes up a new word in order to communicate a 
desired concept. For example, Vdradi reports the use of the term **airbair for 
1>alIoon", and my subjects referred to an animated catepillar as a "person worm** 
or a^jugworm''. (c) Circumlocution (Vdradis term) is a wordly extended process 
in which the learner describes the characteristics or elements of the object or 
action instead of using thr appropriate target language structure. (V4radi dis- 
tinguishes circumlocution and description, but I found it more useful to combine 
these categories.) For example, in describing a waterpipe, a subject in my study 
said, *'She is, uh, smoking something. I don't know what*s its name. That s uh 
Persian, and we use in Turkey, a lot of^ 

(3) Conscious transfer may take the form of literal translation or language 
switch (TCD). Literal translation occurs in this study when a Mandarin speake* 
describes two persons toasting one another by translating the equivalent Man< 
darin expression word for word: ''He invites him to drink.*" In language switch 
the learner simply uses the NL term without botfiering to translate, as, usin* 

'TCD maintain that paraphrase occurs when the learner is attempting to avoid a tenn; 
no longer belie^'e paraphrase to be a (unn of avoidance. 
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TmUoh'* for "bailcx)n.'' I believe, from the data gathered in my study thus far, 
&Bt language switch is particularly likely when the NL and TL have close 
cognates (as, with Turkish *l)alon** and English 1>aIIoon'') — or, when the 
appropriate NL term approximates the d^ired TL form and/or content in some 
way. For example, all three Turkish subfects in my study referred to a caterpillai 
as a turtle. The Turkfih word for catcpiUar is ''tirtil'*. One can only speculate 
about what is going on here. It would appear that when the Turkish subjects 
initially used the term ''tirtiP, the experimenter did not reject it outright; she 
may have evidenced recognition of the word in some involuntary way which 
encouraged the subjects to contii.ue using the teem, even though it is clearly 
inappropriate. Something in the nonverbal interaction between subject and ex- 
pcrimentor may have been at work to encourage language switch in these cases* 
Compare the following bits of data produced by B.L., the first of which shows 
language svtatch and the second of which does not: 

a) B.L.: There are a little animal on the mushroom but I don't know what s 

its name. It s turtle? I thir k it s turtle . . • 

b) B.L.: We call it nargih. What is this? What called? 

In the first example, B.L. tests the NL term and decides to use it; in the second 
• example, she tests the equivalent NL term and rejects it. 

(4) Appeal Jor assistance (**appeal to authority" in TCD) occurs when the 
le^amer aslc^ for the correct term: asks the experimentor, any native speaker, or 
even refers to a dictionary. For example, B.L. when confronted with the water- 
pipe above, says, 'What is this? What called?^ 

(5) Mime refers to the use of nonverbal communication strategies by a 
second-language leamen For example, one subject in my study said, "and every- 
body say (claps his hands That is, it is possible to act out an action in order 
to communicate; in fact, this is one of the most basic ploys used when one 
is aware of ottes lack of crucial TL vocabulary. 

It may be helpful in gaining an understanding of the way these categories 
operate to examine what was probably the most difficult object to describe in 
English— the waterpipe in the Arthur Rackham illustration of the Alic»e in 
Wonderland caterpillar. In fact, this picture frame was atypical in that it 
elicited communication strategies in the subjects' NL descriptions, as well as 

-in their IL descriptions, since some of the objects depicted are rather imusual. 

"The waterpipe turned out to be difficult in both NL and in English (see Table 2). 
C.T. uses topic avoidance in both NL and IL, refusing to comment on the water- 
pipe at all. R.D. uses a strategy of approximation, calling the waterpipe a *'lamp * 
in both NL and IL; he clearly knows the term is inappropriate, since in NL he 
describes the caterj[)il!ar as "smoking"* from the 'lamp"", G.U. initially uses 
topic avoidance in English; when asked later to describe the object, he usrs 
circumlocution and Bnally approximation ("pipe"). B.L. uses language switch 
and then appeals for assistance. D.R. uses a form of approximation ("pipe . . . 
water""). A.H. uses ciraimlocution in English to describe the object; Interestincjly 
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TABLE 2 
The Waterpipe Responses 
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Learner 


LI 


Interlanguage 


Native LaoRuage 


C.T. 


Spanish 


0 


0 


R.D. 


Soanish 


some lamp 


0. (latsr) una lampara 


G.U. 


Spanish 


0. (later: This is a hot, hottIe» with 


una pipa (a pipe) 






a . . . no, ^^*tg is not win© . . . (E: a 








tuhe ) a tube. I don^t know exactly the 








name . . . pipe. 




B.L. 


Turkish 


We call it nargile. What is this? 


nargile 






What called? 


(waterpipe) 


D.R. 


Turkish 


pipe, water 


nargile 








(waterpipe) 


AJI. 


Turkish 


She is» uh« smoking something, I 


Yantncfa btr . . . on, I 






don't know what's its name. That^s 


forgot the Turkish (laugh) 






uh, Persian, and we use in Turkey^ 


var. ( Next to him there 






a lot of. 


is a .... ) 


M.R. 


Maodann 


The witch is smoking, in a strange 


Neichouyen de yangdz hen 






way. 


(that smoking form very) 








ougwai. Neige yen tung 








I stranflff^ that ^smnk^ nnt \ 

* 


















J.O. 


Mandarin 


...^ — , , ,. ,, — — .11 . '^^^^ ^ 

0. (E: Do you know the name of 


0 






thisr) 0 (E: Its a wateipipe; A 








waterpipe. Jyau shwei yen. 








(Called water pipe) 




MJS. 


Mandarin 


A veiy strange machine and some 


Jeige dunr / (?) gv^andz. 






smoke went out of that bottle, I 


(this thing pipe) 






mean the originally machine. 








(later) E: What xS this? 


Jeige gwand2. lyanje pingdz 






M: Originally I forgot. I add 


(this pipe connect bottle)^ 






something, I say fust like smoke 








and pipe and connect with bottle. 


Jemma yichwei |you mausye 






E: Do you have a single word in 


(this way blowing smoke 






Mandarin that describes this? 


comes out) 






M: No. Uh^ yes um we, maybe we 








have one« fu» |ust like» uh, do 


m iiyen dhiulai hausyang 






you know, um a, a poison there is. 


chouyen yiyang. 






uh, no 


(smoke comes out the same 








as smoking) 






E: A drug? Ophsm? 








M: yes. And, uh» do 








you know the old, uh, habit in, in 








old China? 








E: Yeah, yeah. Smoking optum. 








M: Yeah, smoking 








E: Opium. 
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M: Op . . . 
E: Opium. 

M: How do you spell? 

E: aP-I-U-M. 

M: aP-I-U-M. Is a . . . 

E: It s a cfrcig. 

M: Is a Idnd of. plant? 

E: Mmhin. It*s a poppif, 

M: Ophtni, 

E: Ifs a poppy plant that grows and 

tfie ftmer b ver^ brtght* 
M: Yes^ yes^ oh. 
E: Opium. 

M: Oh. Yes, we, we have one called . . . 
Mandarin is ye pien yen. 
(opium pipe) 



enough, he forgets the correct term in Turkish and resorts to message abandon- 
ment in his NL. M.R. uses circtwilocution to describe the action in English. 
J.O. uses topic avoidance in both English and Mandarin; when asked later for 
tlie English word, she again does not respond. Interestingly, when she learns 
the correct English term, she translates it literally into Mandarin, using conscious 
transfer in reverse. M.S. uses the strategy of circumlocution initially to describe 
the waterpipe in both English and Mandarin. The role of the communication 
strategy of paraphrase in the negotiation meaning is perhaps best observed 
in the exchange bet^^^een M.S. and the expierimenter which is recorded at the 
bottom of Table 2. The communication strategy being used is circumlocution 
as the learner names a series of items related to opiiun, and hence to waterpipes; 
the function of the strategy seems to be to engage both M.S. 'md tibe expert- 
mentor in a joint negotiation of meaning which resembles a gamt of twenty 
questions. 

A preliminary examination of the data shows definite diflPerences in the 
learners' overall approach to the storytelling task. C.T. and R.D., whose pro- 
ficiency levels appear to be very similar, and both of whom speak Spanish as a 
NL, perform very diiFerently in this regard. C.T. t^lls her stories quickly in both 
NL and TL, and is content not to provide much detail. In contrast, R.D. 
elaborates on the pictures at great length in b th NL and XL, with frequent 
appeals for assistance in IL and commentaries on his own progress (such as, 
''God, will I ever learn English?*). R.D. seems to use his imagination more, 
creating names for the characters and dwelling on the dramatic development 
of the storyline. In view of these individual differences in the sheer volume and 
nature of the data produced by the same task, I believe it is doubly important 
to elicit data in both NL and IL in order to avoid the error of assuming that 
C.T., for instance, is using an avoidance .strategy simply because .she produces 
less data than R.D. We can see that C.T. also produces less data in NL than 
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does R,D. — and we dearly cannot ai^sume that she does so because ^e is avoid- 
ing NL forms or structm^s. 

A sampling of the learners' performance in response to the seven target 
concepts considered for the purpose of this report, was used to determine 
whether individual learners did appear to prefer certain types of strategies over 
others. As T mentioned before seven different target concepts were chosen^ and 
the strategies used by each subject to communicate those concepts were tabu- 
lated. Table 3 summarizes the preferences of each subject in terms of the five 
mafor categories of communication strategy. 

The subfects are listed in Table 3 in what I estimated to be a rough order 
of proficiency to English, with M.S. at the top appearing to be most proficient, 
and J.O. at the bottom as least proficient. It is clear that^ even on the basis 
of this restricted body of data, the learners do seem to exhibit decided prefer- 
ences for certain types of strategies and not for others. When MS. does not use 
the correct TL form, lie seems to rely quite heavily on paraphrase, J.O,, on the 
other hand, uses avoidance strategies much more extensively. BX. (third from 
the bottom ) rehes quite heavily on conscious transfer and appeals for assistance. 

TABLE 3 

Strategy Preferences, Evidenced in Sampling of Seven Target Concepts 

" <\ 
Strategy 1 Strategy ^ Strategy 3 Strategy 4 



MS, 0 5 0 0 

A. H/ 0 3.2 I 
GV, 17 0 1 
D.R. 0 5 2 0 

M,R. 0 4 2 4 ^ 

R,a 14 0 2 

B. L. 0 2 4 3 

C. T. 2 4 0 0 
JC 4,2 1 1 



Based on these preliminary patterns in the data, I would hypothesize that 
individual second-language learners do exhibit conscious communication strategy 
preferences. Further, my hypothesis is that a learner s first-language background 
in itself will not bias her towards any particular strategy preference. Rather, 
I believe that personality factors may trorrelate highly with strategy preference. 
That is, certain personality characteristics may be tied to a preference for 
avoidance strategies — and others to a preference for appeal to assistance. Further, 
I believe that strategy preference and second-language proficiency level may 
prove to be related, such that strategies of paraphrase could be increasingly 
preferred as successful second-language learners gain in proficiency. 

My work in this area is fust beginning. Clearly, these hypotheses must be 
tested from many different perspectives. But I believe investigation in this 
area of second^language acquisition will be exceedingly fmitful in the insights 
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it will provide into the relationship of personality to second-language acquisition 
the nature of the relationship of language and tliought, and perhaps even pre \ ^de 
some insights into the nature of langriage proficiene^ . 
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The Nature of Linguistic Input in Formal Second 
Language Learning: Linguistic and Communicative 
Strategies in ESL Teachers^ Classroom Language.^ 

Stephen J. Gotot 
Indiono University 

Compared to the amount of research which has investigated the processing 
strategies which learners use in first and subsequent language acquisition, 
very Jittle attention has been paid to the nature and possible importance of 
language input data itself. This has been due, claims Landes (1975), to the 
emphasis placed by the nativist theory of language acquisition on children's 
innate capacities for language learning and the concomitant devaluation of 
the role of environmental (external) factors in language acquisition. 

Recently, however, the need to investigate language input data more * 
fully has been cited for both research in first language acquisition (Campbell 
and Wales, 1972; Clark, 1974; Landes, 1975) and studies of natural second 
language acquisition (Wagner-Cough and Hatch, 1975) and formal second 
language learning (Henzl, 1973, 1975; Gaies, 1976, a.b.c; 1977). 

The study reported in this paper attempted to elucidate further the 
natiure of linguistic input in formal second language learning situations. In 
the study, the classroom language of a group of teachers of adult ESL classes 
was investigated for evidence of linguistic and communicative strategies which 
might facilitate or otherwise influence the language learning task. Analysis 
of the data collected indicates that many linguistic and communicative strat- 
egies typically used by adults in their interactions with children in the early 
stages of language acquisition are equally characteristic of the classroom 
language of ESL teachers. 

A recent and encouraging development in research in first and second 
language acquisition has been the renewal of interest in the role of the linguistic 
environment in language learning. For a number of years, many studies of 
language learning focused almost exclusively on the utterances which learners 
produced and paid little attention to the language diregted at tliem. This neglect 
of language input data — this failure to pay attention to the language to which 
a learner is exposed— can be attributed in part to the methodological difficulties 
of such research* hut even more so to the influence of the early nativist view 
of first and (as has been inferred by many) second language acquisition. 

While the nativist theory of language acquisition continues to en|'oy gen^ 
eral acceptance among psycholinguists and applied linguists^ it has been argued 
(Landes, 1&75) that the early nativist view at least partially misrepresented 
the nature of language acquisition through its assumption that language learners 
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are e^tposed to rahdom, often- ungrammatical. and essentiaUy unstructured 
samples language to oe acquired. This notion led to the position espoused 
most notably by McNeill (1966 ) that the, kind o( linguistic input to which a 
learner exposed is basicaHy irrelevant, bec^iuse it is the learners innate 
pre-disposition to learn language that guides and shapes the acquisition proc^. 
In studies of first and second language learning,- the overwhelming emphasis 
has in many case^ been on examining the prm^esses and strategies employed 
by learners as they pro^ss toward a closer approximation of full target language 
oompetence. The abundance of **^rror^ analyses** of second language learners' 
utterances bears witness ta th^ emphasis "placed on learner strategies, to the 
primary focus on the language learner and the frequent accompanying neglect 
of the nature of the interaction of learner and linguistic environment 

« Recently, however, the argument has been advanced (Qampbell^ 1972; 
Clark; 1974; Landes, 1975)^ that while the behax^orist claim that external, 
environmental sources are the sole determinants of learning is inadequate 
as an explanation. of how language is learned, it is equally simplistic to ignore 
almost altogether the linguistic^context in which language teaming takes place. 
This argument is based on an accumulating body of- empirical data which 
suggests the following points about the linguistic input\o whidf) first language 
learners are exposed: * > 

(1) In terms of syntax, the language ad^ress'ed to children by adults 
consists for the most part of consistently short, grammatical sentences. These 
^sentences on the whole ^re transformationally sijnpler, involve far less sub- 
X>niination and self-embeddtng, and include a much greater number pf inter- 
rogative and imperative sentences than those typical of adult-adult discourse, 

(2) There is a tendency ou the part of adults to us6 a relatively restricted 
lexicon when addressing young chil<^n. Hie token-type ratiO; whic^h is a mea- 
suce of vocabulary diversit) , of adult-child interactions has b^n found to be far 
smaller than that of samples of adult-adult disctmrse (Drach, 1969; Cranowsky 
andKrossner, 1970). 

(3) Characteristic phonological features o^ the language addressed to 
children by 'adults ore a reduced rate of speech, clearer articulation, and an 
^'^gg^ration of normal stress and intonation patterns. 

Tliese consistent adjustments in the language addressed to children by 
adults (and this tncltldes parents, non-parents, and even older children) have 
been characterized by some researchers as constituting a special linguistic 
style called "niothereseV It would tlius be a situational register deemed appro- 
priate for use when the interlocutftr is a yoimg child in the process of acquiring 
a language. It should be pointed out^ however, that the degree of linguistic 
adfustment appears to be geared to either the changing age or the increasing 
skills of the child. That is, the older the child, the less radically the language 
addressed to him/her difl[ers from that used between adults. 

In addition to these linguistic modifications, adults employ a number 
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of communicative and/or language training strategies in their verbal interactions 
with young children. One of the m^t salient of these strategies is repetition,^ 
which is a recurrent technique thought to have potential accelerating eflfects 
on language acquisition. Snow (1972) has argued that repetition increases 
processing time, thus increases a child*s chances of processing input. One study 
(Kobashigawa, 1969) of first language acquisition revealed that in a corpus 
of utterances addressed by a mother to her twenty-six month old son, 15% 
of the statements, 35% of the questions, and 60? of the imperatives were 
repeated with no lon§ intervening pauses or activity. 

Prodding characterizes instances when a parent (or other adult) makes it 
verbally clear that he/she wants the child to say or repeat sometliing. Such 
verbal directions typically take the form of "Can you say ... T or "Say . , 
A related device is prompting, in which, for ejuimple, a parent will show a 
child a picture of son.ething which the child know the woid for and will ask, 
**Whats thisr or "This is a what?"" Prompting and i)jodding afford the child 
practice in using the language and are thought to have some effect on \Janguage 
acquisition, despite the fact that, as Stobin ( 1971 ) has pointed out, frequency 
of repetition sometimes weighs less heavily with children than the perception 
of an underlying pattern. 

Another general strategy is modeling, which may involve something as 
simple as an adults supplying the appropriate lexical item for a child who 
does not know the name of something in a picture, A jQjore complex form 
of modeling takes place when an adult expands the child s Utterances. These 
so-called "imitations in reverse,'' which are presumably performed by adults 
to check their understandings of children's utterances, have been tuought to 
contribute to language development in that they recognize the truth value of 
a child'^s statements at the same time that they demonstrate to the child how 
those statements are encoded by his/her speech community at the very moment 
when the child is likely to be most attentive to such information. In contrast 
to responses to other forms of adult corrective feedback, children s imitations of 
adult expansions are frequently grammatically progressive. Empirical evidence 
for this was provided by Nelson et al ( 1973), who found that syntactic develop- 
ment of an experimental group of forty-month-old children was significantly 
enhanced by their exposure to expansions which recast the subjects* sentences 
by providing a new syntactic structure 

Unfortunately, it is premature to make a precise statement of the ways 
in which the linguistic and communicative adjustments characteristic of the 
speech addressed to children facilitates or otherwise influences the laifguage 
acquisition process. The issue is clouded by the fact that though the relative 
amount of adult linguistic input versus input from child-child interactions and 
adult linguistic performance heard by, but not specifically addressed to the 
learner, varies considerably from child to child within a culture and irom 
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culture to culture, the acquisition p jess proceeds at a remarkably uniform 
*iiate. At the very least, wt? have evidence that children incorporate either 
Uterally or through recombination sentences of untfs of speech even larger than 
sentences into their own linguistic repertoire from the language they hear 
around them, often without first internally analyzing them and deducing the 
underlying structure. Beyond ihat, the provisional assumption that the relative 
simplicity and organization of adult linguistic input and the use by adults 
of the training stategies just listed have some facilitating effect on the acquisi- 
tion process, in that the child may more easily discover, for example, the basic 
Kntence patterns, major constituent categories, and salient phonological features 
of the language, does not seem unreasonable. 

Ooes the input to which formal se€X)nd language learners are exposed 
through the oral classroom language of their teachers involve linguistic and 
communicative adjustments analogous to those which are characteristic of 
much of the adult input in first language acquisition? This was one question 
which the present study examined. The study was primarily an investigation 
of the syntax of the oral classroom language of eight ESL teacher-trainees 
enrolled in a Practicum course offered by the Program in Applied Linguistics 
at Indiana University. 

Three of the subjects were highly proficient nonnative speakers of English 
who had had some experience teaching English in their home countries. The 
others were native speakers of English whose prior teaching experience was* 
quite limited. 

The subjects taught adult ESL classes as part of the Practicum course 
requirements. These classes, which are offered c h semester, meet hourly 
four evenings a week for a period of ten weeks, in the Fall of 1975 when 
the data for. the present study was collected, instr K ti ?! was offe red ,:t four 
different levels. Each of these four levels was tau two tcacfxTs, who 

sha/ed the teaching responsibility equally. It sh uniumvi] that the 

subjects were given a great deal of freedom in m ous alxMit teach- 

ing materials and techniques (particularly tlu* 1 u^v no texts were 

used in these classes), curricular goals, and classrooiH management practices. 

Each of the subjects agreed to let the researcher tapt* three of is/her 
classes: one each at the beginning, middle, and end of the ten-week | tTiod. 
In addition, the weekly meetings of the Practicum class, in which the subjects 
and their insttuctors discussed general and specific problems and approaches 
in teaching English to speakers of other languages, were taped so that samples 
of the language which the subjects used with each other— i.e., among linguistic 
peers — could be obtained. 

From each of the twenty-four ckis^irooni tapes, a corpus was selected for 
analysis. In each case, the sample to be analy^ed syntactically consisted of 
the first 500 words contained in utterances containing an independent clause 
spoken by the teacher during the actual class period. For the baseline language 
data collected in the Practicum class meetings, the first 500 words spoken in 
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sentence-length utterances by a subject to the class as a whole and with tiie 
class' attention constituted the sample for that subfect For both the .ESL 
classroom and baseline data, the non-sentential utterances— fragments^ false 
starts, attention holders, etc. — which occurred in the corpus were tabulated 
separately. 

The samples were transcribed and anal)«ed by the researcher. Syntactic* 
analysis proceeded by segmenting the 50(Kword samples Into T-units. A, T*unit 
is defined as ''one main clause plus any subordinate clause or nonclausal struc- 
ture that is attaclied to or embedded in it'' (Hunt, 1970, p. 4). This unit of 
syntactic analysis is objective and easy to compute, and in the last ten years 
Jt has gained increasing recognition as a far more valid index of syntactic 
complexity than other measures, including sentence lebgth. A particularly 
attractive feature of the T-unit as an index of syntactic maturity (complexity) 
was revealed by O*0onnell, Norris, and Griffin (1967); in tfieir study of syntax 
of the oral and written language of Elementary schoolchildren, these researchers 
noted a close relationship between T-unit length and the number of sentence* 
combining transformations required to generate a T-unit. EHfi^erential mean 
length of T-unit, then, appears to reflect the relative degree to which users 
exploit the transformational resources of English. 

Altogether, measu^ on six dependent variables were computed for eadi 
sample. These variables were: words per T-unit, raUo of clauses (main and 
subordinate) to T-units, words per clause, adjective (relative)^ clause per 100 
T-uttits, adverbial clauses per 100 T-units, and noun clauses per 100 T-units. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of the means of the subjects' classroom 
language and their speech among linguistic peers. The data as measured 
by all six dependent variables indicates an overall process of syntactic sim- 
plification in the classroom language. The subjects spoke in shorter clauses 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of Syntactic Complexity of Subjects' Baseline (Practicum Class 
Meetings) LanguafXr and Their Oral Classroom Language 



SOURCE OF LANGUAGE SAMPLE 
BASELINE ESL CLASSROOM 

(N-8) (N=:24) 

VARIABLE 



w/T 


10.97 


6.19 


c/T 


1.60 


1.20 


w/c 


6.84 


5.10 


AD/100 


11.59 


2.54 


AV/IOO 


20.27 


5.a3 


N/100 


28/54 


11.16 



w/T words per T-unit 

c/T clauses per T-unit 

w/c =r words per clause 

AD/100 = adjectJve clauses per 100 T-nnits 

AV/lOO = adverb clauses per 100 T-units 

N/IOO =r noun clauses per 100 T-units 

er|c 21 J 
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and used fewer subordinate clauses per T-unit when addressing their students 
Aan they did when speaking to hi^Iy proficient interlocutors. Multivariate 
analysis of variance performed on the data revealed that the overall difference 
io syntactic complexity was highly statistically significant (p=: <.0001). 

The next step in the analysis involved the comparison of the oral per* 
formance of the subjects according to the level at which they were teaching. 
What emerges from the data (see Table 2) is an unmistakable and statistically 

TABLE 2 

Comparison of Syntactic Complexity of Subjects' Oral Classitxan Language by Level 

VARIABLE 



LEVEL 


w/T 


c/T 


w/c 


AD/100 


AV/lOO 


N/100 


L, (Beginner) 


4.30 


1.Q2 


4.20 


0.00 


0.76 


1.60 


(N = 6) 












L« < Upper Beginner) 


5.15 


1.14 


5.04 


1.46 


3.64 


-6.92 


(N = e) 












Im (Intermediate) 


6.45 


L24 


5.18 


2.26 


8.40 


13.54 


(N = 0) 












L< (Advanced) 


8.2d 


1.38 


5.98 


6.47 


8.51 


a).9l 


(N = e) 










«L (N = 24) 


6.19 


1.20 


5.10 


2.54 


5.33 


iLie 



significant (p= <.0227) relationship between the syntactic complexity of the 
subjects' classroom language and tfie level of proficiency . their students. 
At any level, the snytax of the teadiers' oral classroom language is more com- 
plex than at the level immediately below it and less complex than at Jie level 
immediately above it; and this is true for every one of the six criterion mriables. 

This syntactic adjustment evident in the subfects' oral classroom language 
is similar to that found both in previous studies (Henzl, 1973, 1975) of the 
verbal performai^ce of foreign language teachers and in samples of adult 
language addressed to children. Equally similar was the way in which the rate 
of speech and vocabulary diversity of the subjects' classroom language increased 
as a function of the level of proficiency of the students they were teaching. 

These similarities between adult input to children and the speech addressed 
to adult second language learners by their teachers are not suprising. After 
all, research by Ferguson (1975) and others has led to the claim that modifica- 
tions of the full adult system of this sort are consistently made by members 
a speech community on behalf of all learners of the language, whether or 
not the verbal interaction has explicit instructional goals. What is particularly 
noteworthy, however, is the presence in the oral classroom language of the 
subjects of both linguistic adjustments and the very training strategies char- 
acteristic of adult input to children. 

Consider first the strategy of repetition. As menticned earlier, repetition 
is an alternative or complement to linguistic simplification as a means of facilitat- 
ing o>mprehension. It was for this reason that sentence-length utterances which 
were exact and immediate — that is, which occurred with no intervening pauses. 
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activity, or change of interlocutor— repetitions were marked and/tabulated 
separately in th? analysis of the data. Repetition was used most fre^jently at 
the two lower levels of instruction, and practically not at all at the advaiked 
level. An indication of how prevalent this strategy was for communication 3bd 
teaching at the beginner level is the fact that utterances containing a total dl 
680 words were exact repetitions. In other words, more tlian 20!f of the subjects 
sentences were repeated in exactly the same form. Thus, at the beginner level, 
students not only heard input which was far less syntactically complex tlian 
that directed at more proficient students, but also had in general more time 
to process that input. 

Prompting and prodding are strategies which can also be obser\ ed at the 
lower levels of formal classroom language instruction. These strategies, how- 
ever, seem, even more so than repetition, to be very transitional devices, and 
their use is predictably restricted to those classroom activities which involve 
naming concrete obiecfc;— i.e., to the initial stages of instruction. 

A more important classroom strategy is modeling, which was accomplished 
through two complementary but very different procedures. The firsf involved 
the use of fragments. If a subject asked a student a question and the student 
made an appropriate and syntactically complete response, the subject would 
often supplement the reinforcement of that response by repeating the crucial 
lexical or other item in the response. For example, if a student answered the 
question, *T{o\v did you come to class this evening?** by saying, came to 
class by bus," there was a tendency to respond, 'Tes, by bus.'' Again, the strategy 
was most evident at the lower levels, which proceeded much more frequently 
than the more advanced levels through long series of short, teacher-initiated 
question-answer drills. 

The alternative modeling technique — and the strategy which was most 
evident at al! levels — was teachers* expansion of students* utterances. Tlie stategy 
was often purely communicative — i.e., when was used to check comprehension 
— but it served equally often, and again u jrily at the lower levels, as a 
pedagogical strategy. The most obvious case of this was when a stiident re- 
sponded to a question with a single word or phrase and the teacher expanded 
the response into a full independent clause. 

What implications can reasonably be drawn from the similarity in linguistic 
adjtistments and communicative/training strategies of the input data to which 
first and second language learners are expose i? First of al?, ^he observed "train- 
ing sessions'* which result from the use of thefe strategies in a teacher's verbal 
interactions with his/her learners would be a mafor and identifiable criterion 
distmguishing formal from unstructured or ^'natural*' second language learning, 
sine in the latter these strategies would presumably be considered less fre- 
quently employed by speakers of a language whose contact with a learner of 
the language has no explicit pedagogical goals. 

Again, there is additional support for Corders (1967) position that the 
burden of proof remains with those who argue that first and second language 
learning proceed in a fundamentally different manner. Tliis is not to suggest 
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tbat there are no differences between first and subsequent language learning. 
One difference already alluded to is that many training strategies begin to be 
abandoned relative early — perhaps too early — in formal second language learn- 
ing. And obviously, if we judge solely by the criterion of the relative percentage 
of instances on which first and second language learners attein full competence 
in the target language, there is a quantitative difference involved. However, just 
as a number of studies of second language learning have demonstrated that 
learners use processing strategies very similar to those employed by children 
acquiring Aeir first language, we nmv have evidence, however preliminary, that 
Ae organization and presentation of the input with which they work is not 
unlike the primary ling^stic input which diildren hear. 

Another implication arises from the relationship between the perceived, 
proficiency of the learners and the nature of their teachers' oral classroom 
language. Elsewhere (Gaies, 1976c), I have discussed the need for examining 
linguistic input as a factor in the development of transitional stages of com- 
petence or ''interlanguages.'* Let me simply suggest here that as regards second 
language learning materials development, the prindple that language drills 
should involve sentences which are increasingly longer and syntactically more 
complex (Steglitz, 1973) is indirectly validated by the findings of the present 
study. In %iew of the fact that teachers gear their own spoken language and 
communicative strategic^s to the proficiency of their students, the claim that 
grading a series of oral manipulation drills from easy to difficult by itself leads 
to an "artificial" exposure to the target language is not defensible. 

A final and potentially the most immediately important implication of the 
relationship of the data from the present study to the linguistic input in 
first language learning is a revised notion of what is natural and what is artificial 
about formal (classroom) second language learning. Many of the kinds of 
foreign language classroom activities closely associated with the inductive or 
**audio-linguar approach to language teaching, as well as many of the con- 
comitant teaching procedures, are not at all different from the kinds of language 
training sessions which adult linguistic input provides children with. At the 
early stages of formal second language learning — at the period when students 
are traditionally provided the training in skills acquisition which is thought 
to be essential to more creative, sophisticated uses of the target language — adult 
language learners are asked to repeat (this is equivalent to the strategies of 
prompting and prodding), have items repeated for them to facilitate processing, 
are given verbal signals to imitate — this is equivalent to modeling—and often 
have their responses expanded by their teachers (which constitutes a reinforce- 
ment of the truth value of their response as well as a model of how that 
response is fully elaborated in the target language). There is nothing inherently 
artificial about these activities, at least if we fudge by their role in first language 
acquisition. What makes them "unnatural," and perhaps more than anything 
else provokes dissatisfaction, is that these drills, these training strategies, are 
too often semantically divorced in every way from the classroom surroundings 
or the students experience, past and present. Then they are unnatural and 
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uninteresting. But this is no mcwre necessarily the case in formal second language 
learning than it would be in first language acquisition. 
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This paper ik a report of an investigation of the acquisition of 5^)mc Spanish 
morphemes by some native-English-speaking children who are acquiring 
their second language in an immersion classroom where Spanish is the sole 
medium of instruction. The investigation consisted of a cross-sectional test 
of the children in grades one throu^ foiu-, ^ of whom began the program in 
kindergarten. The objective was to study their acquisition of agreement rules 
for article-noun-adjective gender and number, and for verb person and num- 
ber. While these agreement rules are not crucial for communication, they are 
extremely important if the children are to achieve native-speaker proficiency 
in Spanish. 

No definite trend of improvem^t across grades was {bund in the acquisi- 
tion of morphemes. With both the noun modifiers and the verbs, the children 
overused the forms of highest frequency, overextending them to the forms 
of lowest frequency. The systematic nature of their errors, along with their 
lack of definite improvement across grades, points to the development of a 
classroom dialect peculiar to Spanish Immersion students. 

The reasons for their lack of progress are probably not cognitive, as 
these forms are mastered earlier by native-speakers. Instead, the persistence 
of these errors is attributed mainly to the large amount of incorrect peer 
input from th^ir English-speaking classmates. To a lesser degree, peer group 
pressure may also argue against native^like mastery of these forms. It seems 
that children who acquire a second language in an immersion classroom de- 
velop a classroom dialect of the language. 

Recent research has shown child second-language acquisition to he an 
orderly, predictable process, in many ways similar to first-language acquisition 
(Dulay and Burt, 1972. 1973, and 1974 a & b; Ervin-Tripp, 1974). However, 
these studies deal with second^language acquisition in a natural setting; that 
is, the child acquires his second language while living in an area in which the 
language is widely spoken natively. This situation is called "absolute immersion.'* 
Second-language acquisition in a "total immersion** situation, as is the case wIumi 
a child is educated exclusively in a second language to which he has little or 
no exposure outside of the classroom, is the focus of this paper. 

In a Culver City, California, elementary school in 1971 the Spanish Im- 
mersion Program (SIP) was begun. English-speaking ktndergartners receive 
all of their classroom instruction in Spanish. The aim of the program is to 

^ My thanks to Evelyn Hatch for her comments and suggestions on this paper. 
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produce English-Spanish bilinguals. At the time of this study (February, 1976), 
ten children of the 1971 pilot group were in their fifth year of the Immersion 
Program, and a new group had entered the program each year; thus, there 
were five SIP levels, kindergarten through fourth grade. This program has been 
the object of considerable research. (See Campbell, 1972; Cathcart. 1972; Broad- 
bent, 1973; Flores, 1^73; Boyd, 1974; Lebach, 1974; Waldman. 1975; Plann, 
1976.) 

The linguistic aims of this program are that the children should, while 
maintaining "normal progress in the maturation process of their first language 
(English). . , . acquire native-like proficiency in speaking, understanding, read- 
ing and writing Spanish" (Campbell, 1972, pp. 87-88). 

Research on the pilot group in both the second and third years of immersion 
demonstrated that their acquisiHon of the agreement rules for article-noun- 
adi'ective gender, as well as subfect-verb person and number, was as yet in- 
complete (Flores, 1973; Boyd. 1974). For instance, -yo va a la bafio" and "•las 
niiios quiere comprar los frutas" were typical utterances. While utterances such 
as these enable the children to communicate, a mastery of the agreement rules is 
essential if they are to achieve the goal of native-like proficiency in Spanish. 

The purpose of this investigation was to conduct a cross-sectional study of 
the SIP children in grades one through four to measure their degree of mastery 
of article-noun and noun-adjective agreement, as well as subjective-verb person 
and number agreement in the present, tense. 

The Subjects 

The subjects were twenty-four SIP children from grades one through four, 
all of whom entered tlie program in kindergarten. Three girls and three boys 
were selected randomly at each grade level. 

Materials and Procedures 

Due to the number of students involved in this study, elicitation inethod.s 
were used exclusively to gather data. Four tasks were used: (I) a puz/.le, 
(2) a story telling task, (3) a repetihon task, and (4) a re-telling of the story 
used for the repetition task. 

The testing was conducted between February 10 and 25, 1976. Each subject 
was tested on all tasks within a one- week period. All instructions wen' given 
in Spanish, and each child's performance was tape recorded. 

A puzzle whose pieces were pictures of very familiar objects in various 
colors was used to test gender and number agreement of definite articles and 
adjectives with singular and plural masculine and feminine nouns. There were 
twenty-four pieces, twelve masculine and twelve feminine, half of whi ch were 
singular and half of which were plural. Each child was given the puzzle frame 
and a sheet of paper with pictures of all the pieces. The child was instnicted 
to ask the experimenter for each piece pictured on the paper and then place 
it in the puzzle. For example, the child had to ask for the yellow dogs ("Quiero 
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los perros amarillos**), the orange turtle ("Quiero la tortuga anaranjada'*), and 
soon. 

A story teUing task consisting of eight pictures was used to elicit relatively 
free speech data« The child was instructed to look at the* pictures and tell 
the story. 

A repetition task in story format with accompanying pictures was included 
to insure the appearance of all relevant data and facilitate comparison across 
subjects. 

The story re-telHng task immediately followed the repetition task; the child 
was ^ven the accompanying picture book and told to l(K>k at the pictures and 
tell, in his own words, the story he had just repeated. 

A binary method was used in scoring each obligatory context; a morpheme 
was either correctly supplied ( +1) or incorrectly supplied or missing (0). For 
each morphological form under consideration every child s score (the percentage 
of correct uses of the morpheme based on the number of obligatory contexts) 
on each of the four tasks was computed. The grade level averages were then 
found, according to two systems used by Dulay and Burt (1974b), the group 
score method and the group mean method. The group scores and the group 
means for each morpheme were ranked in decreasing order for each task and 
for each grade level to yield an accuracy order. To give an overall picture of 
the children's performance on each morpheme, two scores were also computed 
for each grade level based on the combined results of all four tasks. Thus, 
for each morpheme, an overall group score, the average of the four group scores 
on the four tasks, was founds as was an overall group mean. These overall 
scores were also ranked in decreasing order, to reveal a general picture of the 
accuracy sequence. 

Findings 

Definite Articles. In the findings on the four forms of the definite article a 
definite accuracy order was discernible for the children in grades two through 
four; this pattern, for both the group score and the group mean, is the same 
on each task as well as on the overall scores based on all four task scores 
combined (Fig. 1). Highest accuracy was attained on the masculine plural 
form (^'los"), followed by the masculine singular ("eF); feminine singular 
(na**) was next, and feminfne plural ("las") was lowest. The accuracy order 
of the first graders, unlike that of the childr-^n in the higher grades, varied 
from task to task; also, the first graders' accuracy order based on the combined 
scores of all four tasks differed from that of the children in the three higher 
grades. Their overall order was first masculine plural, next feminine singular, 
then masculine singular, and finally feminine plural. In comparing the combined 
scores of the three highest grade levels, a trend of improvement on each 
motpheme can be seen across grades, although, unfortunately, this trend could 
not be statistically tested since some children at each grade level managed to 
use fewer than the required three instances of each form. 
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Across all four grade levels, the only form to reach the traditional level 
of mastery^ 9(M?, was the masculine plural. On the group score and the group 
mean, the f cmrth graders achieved 9SSt and lOOX accuracy, r^pectively, and the 
^ third gj^exs 91% and 88^ resp^vely. These were the only groups to reach 
this level and on both the overall grcmp scores and group means the masculine 
plural was die only definite artide to reach the 9(K level for any grade. 

Indefmite Articles, In die use oS^ the masculine and feminine singular forms 
of the faideSnite article ("W* and "una"*), the masculine was the form of 
hi^est accuracy at all grade levels. On all tasks except the third graders' story 
retelHng task, it exceeded the 90S acquisition criterion. On the overall scores 
(Fig. 2) the fourth graders scored lowest on the masculine form by a few 
points but hi^best on the feminine form. The f^inine form never approached 
the fiOZ accuracy level. 

Adjectives, For the four adfective forms on all but the second graders* 
repetition and retelling tasks* the children had hi^est accuracy on the mascu- 
line singular form. WiA only two accepticms (the first and fourth graders' 
repetition task), die two masculine forms were always ot hi^est accuracy and 
die two feminine forms of lowest accuracy. The overall accuracy order for 
grades one^ two and four was masculine singular, masculine plural, feminine 
singular, and finally, feminine plural, while die feminine singular ranked lowest 
for the third graders, below feminine plural (Fig. 3). 

In comparing across grades, for the masculine singular form the fourth 
graders ^red highest, followed by the diird graders; the overall group score 
for the first graders was sli^dy Uj^er than that of the second graders. (In- 
sufficient data made ccmiputation olF a group mean for the first graders im- 
possible.) With the masculine plural form, die second gradei^' overall group 
score was die highest, followed by the fourth graders, then the first ^ders, 
and lasdy the third graders, although these differences were not statistically 
significant on the puzzle task when an ANOVA was run. For the two feminine 
forms, there was a general trend of improvement across grades, although in 
the one task where it was possible to run a statistical evaluation, the difference 
across grades was not significant. 

For the mascuUne singular form, both the overall group score and the 
overall group mean of the third and fourth graders surpassed 8ie 90? acquist- 
^ don criterion. While the seco id graders' overall scores were below 90%, the 
first graders' overall group score was 90%. Performance on all other forms by 
all groups was below 90%. 

Verbs. In the findings on the present tense verb forms diere was much 
variation, both in percentage scores and in sequences across grades and across 
tasks. The only pattern of accuracy common to all tasks and all grades was the 
ccmsistently highest accuracy of the third person singular form. Also, there was 
an increase in the correct usage of this form across grade levels (Fig. 4). In the 
overall totals, none of the forms reached the 90% acquisition criterion. 

An error analysis revealed certain regularities. With the definite articles, 
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Figure 2, Comparison of Overall Indefinite \rticle Sequences: Story telling. Repetition 
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eiTors were generally between masculine luid feminine pairs {^erfloT and losV 
las*^); thtt$» the most acxwate definite article, the mascuHne plural, was the 
form* most often substituted for its feminine counteipart, the leart accurate form. 
The children alternated in their use of the two forms of intermediate accuracy, 
thr masculine and feminine singular. Thus, while errors like ''*el pelota'' and 
^ "•las nifios** were common, errors like **la pelotas"* and '•ios nino** were vir- 
tually non-esdstant These errors indicate an acquisition of number, but not of 
gender agreement rules. 

With the two singular indefinite articles, Uie form c^fbigher accuracy was 
the masculine (*'un''); the highest accuracy on, the feminine form {*'una'*} was 
attained by the fourth graders, who correspondingly scored lowest on the 
masculine form. This might mean that the fourth graders are making progress 
inr their acquisition of the feminine fomi, and that it is temporarily displacing 
the overextended masculine form. 

With the adjectives, errors with the singular forms were betw^n masculine 
and feminine pairs, for instance ^*una pelota amariUo," or "^una casa nuevo.** 
In errors involving the plurals, the masculine singular (the form of highest 
accuracy) was most often substituted for the masculine plural C^dos conejos 
bianco"*), while the masculine plural (the form of second highest accuracy) 
was most frequently substituted for the feminine plural C^tres mariposas 
amarillos''). These errors, too, suggest a better mastery of number than of 
gender. ^ 

With the verbs, the form of highest accuracy, the third person singular, 
was also the form most frequently overe^st^ncl^ utterances like ''^ellos dice 
adios,"* and '**yo quiere una*" were very cpmmon. \ 

Discussion ) 

The test results, then, indicated that the children were at an inter- 
mediate stage in their application of these morphological agreement rules. In 
no case were both members of a pair firmly established; rather, high accuracy 
of one form was usually accompanied by fts overextension to the corresponding 
form which was, consequently, of |pw accuracy. Furtiber, the children alternated 
frequently in their use of forms of intermediate accuracy. As Melantja MiVvs 
(1967) pointed out, a category can be considered acquired only if the correlat- 
ing forms are also corrccdy used. For instance, at all grac'es the children achie\ ed 
high accuracy levels. of the masculine indefinite article, **Un," but it cannot he 
considered established because of the low accuracy levels of the feminine form, 
"una.** Furthermore, Andrew Cohen (1974) found that the acquisition process 
of articles and adjectives, for at lease some SIP students, consisted of first the . 
exclusive use of one form, and later, upon becoming aware of the other cor- 
responding form, an altfination between the two or even an overextension of 
the second form. It is therefore doubtful that any of these forms, even those 
of very high accuracy, can be considered acquired. 

While the SIP children have not as yet mastered these agreement rules. 
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errors are an integral part of the learning process, and a comparison of the 
SIP students with other children acquiring Spanish demonstrates that difficulties.^ 
widi these morphemes are common to many young Spanish-speakers. Sevdal* 
researchers (Gonzalez, 1970; Brisk, 1973; Mazeika, 1973; Fantini, 1974; Cohen. 
1975a) observed similar errors in the acquisition of Spanish by native Spanish- 
English bilinguals in the United States, as did Dato (1970) in the acquisition 
of Spanish by English-speaking children living in Madrid. However, while 
these are dearly developmental errors, they are more typical of younger lan- 
learners; with children the ages of the SIP students, such errors are 
-<**'^her eradicated or mudi less frequent. In light of the progress of other children 
acquiring Spanish, lack of co^itive development does not adequately explain 
the SIP children's low accuracy on these forms; this suggests that factors other 
than cognitive maturity are involved. 

A learner's speedi inevitably deviates from that of a native speaker; his 
interium linguistic system, or "interlangiiage" (Selinker, 1972. 1975), represents 
the learner's attempt to reproduce tihe target language. Characteristics of an 
interlangiiage are its mutual intelligibility among speakers, its systematicity at 
one particular point in time, the stability of errors, and backsliding or reappear- 
ance of errors thought to be eradicated. Selinker ( 1972) pointed out that inter- 
language errors are sub/ecf to fossilization: 

Fossitiasable linguistic phenomena are iingv'isHc items, rules, and subsystems which 
speakers of a particular native language will tend to keep in their interlanguage 
relative to a partitiUar target language, no matter what the age of the learner or 
amount of exp?«*^tion and instruction he receives in the target language, (p. 215) 

This description of an interlanguage Is applicable to the SIP children, 
particularly those who have been in the program for several years. Tlie lack 
of a definite trend of improvement across grades suggests that these morphoU 
ogical errors have fossilized. Furthermore, tfiey are not amenable to correction. 
The third grade teacher has tried to caU the Children's attention to these errors 
by oral!) correcting them and having them repeat the correction; the fourth 
grade teacher has attempted to teach these grammar points more formally, 
giving the class explanations at the blackboard and then having the children 
do oral drills and written follow-up exercises. However, althou^ the students 
seem to grasp the concepts, both teachers admit there has been little improve- 
ment in the children's speech. Clearly, these persistent errors have fossilized. 

Language learning is a complex process, related both to the child s cogni- 
tive abilities and his interaction with his environment. Some of the factors 
relevant to second language acquisition, or non-acquisition, include the learners 
attitudes and motivation, his linguistic n^ds, and the circumstances of his ex- 
posure to the target language. In acquiring a second language, a learner s affec- 
tive orientation towards the language and its speakers can greatly tn(<uena* 
his learning achievement. Lambert noted that ''the whole process of becoming 
bilingual can be expected to involve major conflicts of values and alliances* 
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(1967, p. 91). The Spanish language in California has less social status than 
English, aiid the children are doubtlessly, to some degree, aware of its inferior 
status* If a learner has no desire for greater identification with the speakers 
of Ae target language, his motivation, to improve will not be strong (Nida, 
1971). While the children have a favorable orientation towaids Spanish and 
the Spanish-speaking community (Cathcart, 1972; Lebach, 1974; Waldman, 
1975), tfieir attitudes towards perfecting their command of Spanish may be 
influenced by |^e Ianguage*s lower prestige. 

The needs of a language learner also affect his degree of mastery of a 
language. The emphasis in the Culver City classrooms has always been qn 
communication, and the children s Spanish is sufficient to express then" -c?ves 
and understand their teacher, Jain (as quoted in Taylor, 1974) wrote t*iat a 
student's in^erlanguage is not transitional but rather represents a funcllonal 
competence; a learner, having learned enough to fulfill his needs, will stop 
learning, and will thereafter always speak an interlanguage with fossils. For 
their classroom needs, the Spanish of the SIP students is adequate; any further 
improvement at a morphological level may seem unnecessary. 

A third consideration In language acquisition are the circumstances of the 
learner s exposure to the target language. The exposure time of the SIP children 
is about five hours a day in school. Outside of tfie classroom, the children rarely 
use their Spanish nor have any contact with the Spanish-speaking community* 
Native-speaker models consist of the teacher, occastcmally a bilingual aide, and 
a few Spanish-speaking peers. However, these people accounl for only a small 
part of their linguistic input; the majority of theixjAput^ from native-English- 
speaking classmates, themselves learners of the target langiiage. Consequently, 
the mafonty of their input, which is considered to be of primary importance 
in morpheme acquisition, consists of incorrect peer language. (See Larsen- 
Freeman, 1976 a & b-) A related factor is peer pressure. Within die SIP class- 
room the children probably want to speak Spanish like the mafority of their 
classmates, the other English-speakers. These two factors, primarily the large 
amount of incorrect peer input, and possibly peer group pressure to talk like 
the other English-speaking students are, I believe, the main causes of the SIP 
children s low accuracy on these morphemes. 

These problems are inherent in an immersion situation, and combined with 
limited linguistic needs and, possibly, the lower status of Spanish in the conv , 
munity, they argue against the SIP children perfecting their command of their 
second language. Instead, the end result is that the children develop and rein 
force their own classroom dialect. The fossilization of forms, particularly at the* 
morphological level where semantic iiower is low, is perhaps an inevitable by- 
product of acquiring a second language in an immersion classroom. 

V comparison of the progress of the SIP children with that of the studeut.s 
in the St Lambert French Immersion Program (FIP) provides another example 
of the emergence of a classroom dialect among immersion students. There are 
many similarities between the two immersion programs. While the FIP children 
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have positive attitudes towards French Canadians (Lambert and Tucker, 1972), 
French is nonetheless the language of a minority group and has less prestige 
than English (Lambert, 1967). The FIP students, outside of school, seldom 
use their Frendi and have little or no contact with members of the French* 
speaking community (Selinker, 1975). These children, like the Culver City stu- 
dents, have made remarkable progress in their second language (see Lambert 
and Tucker, 1972); however, the FIP children have many grammatical difficulties 
in common with their SIP peers. They make more errors than native-speakers 
in their French production, particularly errors of gender (Lambert and Tucker, 
1972). With the verbs, the children pick one form (the infinitive) and overertend 
it to all cases (Selinker, 1975). Thus, the FIP students, too, have develops a 
systematic interlanguage, complete with fossilizations of forms of low semantic 
value. Their difficulties with gender and strategies of overgeneralization are 
similar to those of their SIP peers. 

These findings sromingly contradict those of other second language acquisi- 
tion studies which foimd that the errors made by child language^leamers were 
developmental and eradicated over time (Dulay and Burt, 1973; Ervin-Tripp, 
1974), However, those subjects were acquiring their ^cond language in natural 
situations and in the pre^nce of a variety of native-speaking peers. This may 
be the crocial difference in the two situations; in an immersion cIassr<K)m, with- 
out sufficient contact with peer native-speakers, children's errors seem to fossilize. 
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The Relationship Between Self Esteem and the 
Oral Production of a Second Language 

Ad«iatd9 W. Htycfo^ 
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The first part of this article focuses on a review of the literature and theoret* 
ical aspects of self-esteem Including definitions, testing, and research relating 
self-esteem to learning. The second part proposes a study using two groups 
of subjects (one learning English; the other, French/Spanish). The research 
will explore the relationship between the three levels of self-esteem (global, 
specific, and task) and the oral production of a second language. It is hy* 
pothesized that: (a) Global self-esteem (CSE) scores, specific self-esteem 
(SpSE) scores, and task self-esteem (TSE) scores will intercorrelate posi- 
tively, with TSE scores most closely correlated with performance on an ex- 
temporaneous speech; (b) subjects with high self-esteem (HSE) will receive 
significantly higher scores from their teachers on their oral performance than 
subjects with moderate or low self^steem, and HSE subjects will rate them- 
selves higher on their oral performance; (c) SpSE measures will have a stronger 
relationship than GSE measu*^s to prt^dict performance on the extemporaneous 
speech. Samples of global, specific, and task measures are included. The paper 
contains a brief summary of a pilot study conducted in April, 19T7, The con- 
clusion discusses expected results, limitations of the study, and suggestions for 
further research. 

For some time now, linguists, psycholinguists, and psychologists have been 
in - arch of the characteristics which comprise the "Good** or in some cases the 
language learner. Researchers have tagged bis speech steps through con- 
tr,Aaitive analysis, interlanguage, and a variety of affectixe variables such as 
motivation, empathy, field independence, integrative motivation, attitudes, and 
others. Although no complete and accurate explanation exists of how a person 
learns a second language, we know that a variety of affective and cognitive 
factors inteuct to effect the acquisition, the use, and the output of a second 
language. Errors in second language output are attributable to one of three 
factors: L the absence of the rule in the learners cognition; 2. the presence 
of the nile in the learner s cognition and failure to apply it due to a non-affective 
factor (i.e. inc*omplete infomiation about the rule and its use, insuflScient time 
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to process and usd the rule, etc*); 3. the pre^oe of the nile in the learners 
oc^ticm and faikune to use it due to interference horn one or more affective 
slates* The preset study focuws on an exploration of the third foctor-^affective 
variables, particularly, one type of attitude^ and its relationship to second 
janguage output. 

Attitudes can be classified into two ^tegoxies: externa! and internal At- 
titodes, as Lambert and Gardner (1972) use the tenn, are external in nature* 
External attitudes refer to those evahiations which the learon directs towards 
factors outside himself (e.g. the worth of the second language, of the second 
hmguage's culture, ctf his native langua^, of his native culture, etc.) Internal 
attitudes, on the other hand, refer to those evaluations which the learner direct 
towards factors inside himself (i.e. his competency, his ability, his self-worth). 
Within this study, another term for internal attitudes is self-concept or self* 
esteem. Self^ncept is the sum of one's attitudes towards himself— tiie evalua- 
tion (rf what a person feels he i& 

Both internal and external attitudes effect motivation and behavior. Research 
by Gardner and Lambert ( 1972) shows the relationship among external attitodes, 
motivation, and second language behavior Their term, ''integrative motivation^ 
refers* to the learner s desire to be a part of the culture of the second language 
community and his positive attitode toward the pec^Ie and language of the 
second culture. As for internal attitodes and their relationship to motivation 
and behavior, Barksdale (1972) suggests that self-esteem is a precursor to 
motivation (i.e. I must feel confident about my ability to survive a change in 
my life in order to risk the process of changing my behavior, personality, Ian* 
guage behavior, etc.) Furthermore, Bills (1951) suggests that our desire to 
maintain and enhance the consistency within our value system (self -concept) 
motivates our behavior. In addition, Miskimins (1973, p. 32) suggests that 
what a person does **depends on his self concept. Thus an adequate account of 
motivation requires getting at the manner in which persons treat themselves."" 
If we acquire the view that we are tuidesirable, worthless, or bad, we tend to 
act accordingly (Fitts, 1965, p. 1); or if we feel that we can't speak a second 
language, or if we feel that we don't have the ability to leam a second language, 
our language behavior will act accordingly. In short, the level of self-esteem may 
either block or facilitate the cognitive domain in its application of the mks 
and thereby affect the second language output. 

The relationship of self-esteem to second language be^havior can lie de- 
scribed using Krashens (1971) Monitor Model. Krashen ^tinguishes between 
acquisition and learning by describing acquisition as a subconscious process 
and learning as conscious process occuring as the r^nilt of a formal learning 
sitoation or self study (1977, 153). His diagram (1977, p. 154) shows the 
acquisition process occurring subconsciously before learning. Learning, acting 
as the Monitor is the conscious application of acquired rules to second language 
output before speecli occurs. 

The model, he claims, explains the discrepancies found in research between 
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attitudes and aptitude. Attitudes (p. 158) are subconscious and related directly 
to acquisition. Aptitude, however, relates to Monitor competency which is why 
the effects of aptitude appear in tests which encourage monitoring. The model 
am also explain the interaction between self-esteem and second language out- 
put Self -esteem (an internal attitude) is subconscious and relates to the 
acqutsitional side of the model. Its interaction with subconsciously acquired 
rules may either facilitate or block the Monitor s competence in its conscious 
application of the rules and thereby affect second language output 

To date, no known research has been done relating self-esteem to second 
language behavior. Brown (1973). suggests self-esteem as one of several areas 
of needed research in second language acquisition. 

My focus in this study will be on the relationship between a students 
self-esteem (also referred to as self -concept) and his oral production of a 
second language. I have chosen fo focus on the oral production of a second 
language rather than on other skills for two reasons. First, current research by 
Richard Tucker on affective variables has shown that affective variables more 
closely relate to a student s oral production and listening comprehension dian to 
reading and writing (presentation by Richard Tucker, University of Michigan, 
April 1977). Furthermore, Gardner and Lamt^rt (1972, p. 130) found that a 
relationship exists between integrative motivation (an affective variable) and 
second language proBciency, "especially in the oral-aural features of proficiency^ 
This phenomenon seems natural to me since speaking is an active skill which 
requires risking evaluation by others of the speakers grammar, pronunciation, 
language facility, and often personal worth. Second, my work with students at 
the English Language Institute has led me to believe that a student s evaluation 
of himself and his speech has an effect on his oral performance. I would like 
to explore my observation further. 

Theoretical Framework 

The purpose of the present study is (a) to focus on the relationship between 
self-esteem and the oral production of a second language and (b) to experiment 
with different measures of self-esteem. 

The study of self-esteem requires the consideration of these three aspects: 
an adequate definition of the term; the relationships among self-esteem, academic 
performance, and attitudes; and measures of self-esteem. 

Definitions. Rogers (1951) and Coopersmith (1967) define self-esteem in 
the following ways. First, iRogers (1951, p. 136): 

The self concept or self-itnicture may be thought of as an organized configuration 
of perceptions of the self which are admissible to awareness. It is composed of s«ch 
elements as the perceptions of one s characteristics and abilities; the precepts and 
concepts of the self in relation to others and to the environment; the value qualities 
which are perceived as associated with experiences and objects; and goals and ideals 
which are perceived as having a positive or negative valence. 
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Furthermore, Rogers states (p. 191) ^behavior is consistent with tfie organized 
hypotheses and concepts of self-stntcture.'' Coopersmith (1967. pp. 4-5) defines 
self^steem in the following manner: 

By self-*e^eezn» we refer to the evalnatioii which the individual makes and cu$* 
tomarily maintains with regard to himself; ft expresses an attitude of approval or 
disapproval^ and indicate the extent to which an individual believes himself to be 
c^;>able, significant, sucessfiil, and worthy. In sliort, self-esteem is a personal fudg- 
ment of worthiness that is expr^sed in the attitudes that the individual holds 
towards himself. It is a subjective exi>erience which the individual conveys to others 
by verbal reports and other overt expressive behavior. 

Coopersmith states further that overall self-esteem is e^entially resistant to 
change and remains fixed; unless the person actively moves to diange it through 
dierapy or some other conscious effort However, self-esteem may vary across 
various areas of experience and according to age, sex, and other role defining 
conditions Our sources of self-esteem are our personal experiences with our- 
^Ives, others, and our own independeut judgments of the external world. 

Therefore, we can say that self-esteem is an assessment or evaluation which 
we make of ourselves and oiur abilities. We express this feeling towards ourselves 
in ways conziistent with our verbal me' ^es and overt behavior. Our self-con- 
cept may vary according to various s;iuations and tasks which we perform. 
Certainly my own self-concept is higher in situations where I am speaking 
English than those where I am speaking French. We can identify five external 
frames of reference of self-esteem (moral-ethical, physical, familial, personal and 
social) and three internal frames (identity, self satisfaction, and behavior), 
(Rtts,1965), 

Furthermore, we can also distinguish among three levels of self-esteem: 
global, specific, and task. Simpson and Boyle (1975) refer to global self-esteem 
as the individuals evaluation of his overall worth as a person. Specific self-esteem 
is evaluations made in certain life situations (social interaction, work, education) 
or those based on particular aspects of the individual (personality, intelligence, 
etc. ) The third level is task self-esteem or the individual's expectations/evalua- 
tions of himself in task situations. The relationship of task to specific to global 
self-esteem is hierarchical with task as the base and global as the apex of the 
self-concept triangle (Shavelson et al., 1976, p. 413). 

Self esteem and its relationship to academic performance. Research on 
self-esteem has typically been done within the realm of psychotherapy (i,e. 
Iiefore and after'' testing of clients in treatment) or in terms of classifying 
normal and abnormal behavior. However, growing research is being done relat- 
ing self-esteem to the fields of learning and educaHon. The following are three 
broad areas in which such research is occurring: self-esteem and its rebtionship 
to the prediction of future performance; self-esteem and ils relationship to 
academic performance; and self-esteem and its relationship to motivation and 
attitudes. Fitts (1972) reports a rather complete account of work relating self- 
esteem to predicted future performance, academic performance, and attitudes. 
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He and Ws colleagues have done extensive research using his self-concept 
measure, the Tennessee Self Ck>ncept Soile (TSCS), to predict the future per* 
formance of a wide ^ riety of populations including child care workere, blind 
college students, the l jtdicapped, school dropouts, and even pcjratit>op trainees. 
His results rbow Uiat self-concept, as he measures it, predicts who will continue 
in various training programs and who will perform well on the job cnce train- 
ing is conipleted. Furthermore, work by Brodkey and Shore (1976), using an 
original personality t ^-st based «n the Myers-^Briggs style statements and unng 
the Q*sort technique, showed that their test was strongly predictive of good 
and pjor I.inguage study behavior as judged by language teachers* Although 
the Brodkey-Shore test was not defined «vS a self concept test, but rather as a 
personality test, it utilizes a variety of personality factors, including some which 
are cb^ible as self -concept characteristics. 

In rating self-concept to academic performance, Fitts (1972) reports that 
work in the area of self-concept and academic performance shows that the stu- 
dent's concept of self is a significant variable (p. 43). However, when relating 
self-concept to more narrow cr eria, such af achievement tests and grade point 
average, he has found the relationshfp is neither clear nor conclusive. He also 
states that specific self-perceptions are better predictor^ of grades and achieve- 
ment test scores than his general measure. Simpson and Boyle (1975) found that 
essentially global self-esteem was unrelated to predictions of performance and 
to actual pertbrmance. On the other hand, specific self-esteem (in this instance 
defined as educational and intellectual esteem) was more dlosely related to and 
predictive of actual performance than global self-esteem and that task self-esteem 
(collected before and after a mid-term exam) was the most predictive of actual 
performance. 

In relating self-esteem to affective variables, Fitts (1972, pp. 36-42) reports 
research that shows a relationship exists between self-concept and factors 
affecting academic performance (attitudes toward school and teachers, assuming 
responsibility far learning, motivation and goals, morale and satisfaction v/ith 
sohool, class participation, discipline problems, dropout rates, school failures, 
etc.) He concludes that a person with a healthy concept (1972, p. 43) is "apt 
to use his intellectual resources more efficiently and this may be a critical 
factor in his achievement if his intellectual resources or educational background 
are borderline. Otherwise his self concept seems to be more closely related to 
the noncognitive aspects within the academic setting.** 

Measures of self -esteem. There are three major techniques used to measure 
self-esteem: direct self-evaluation; self -ideal discrepancy scoring; disguised self- 
evaluation. Briefly, direct self-evaluation asks the subject to either agree, dis* 
agree, or remain neutral on statements which are favorable/unfavorable to him- 
self. The self-ideal discrepancy asks the subject to rate himself as he feels he is 
and as he would like to be. Self-esteem is inferred from the similarity of the 
two descriptions. The third type is a disguised self-evaluation which requires 
the subject to evaluate an aq)ect of himself (i.e. handwriting, picture, voice) 
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which i$ distorted so that he does not consciously recognize the source of the 
stiinulus. Self-esteem is measured by the similarity of ratings between his self 
rating and the distorted rating. A more descriptive review of the theoretical 
assumptions, characteristics^ validity^ and analyses o( self -concept measures ap* 
pears in the following sources: Wylie (1961); Taylor and Reitz (1968); and 
Robinson and Shaver (1973). 

Definitions and Hypotheses 

For the purposes of this study, I have chosen the following definitions 
^adaptations from Rogers, 1951; Oiopersmith, 1987; and Simpson and Boyle, 
1975) and hypotheses. 

Global self-esteem refers to those evaluations of our worthiness which we 
consciously make of ourselves. Such evaluations are consistent with our belief 
system, our verbal behavior, and our nonverbal behavior. Facets of global self- 
esteem which will be evaluated are the moral-ethical self, the personal self, 
Uie familial self, the physical self, the social self, identity, self-j?atisf. action, and 
behavior. Subjects of high global self-esteem will be operatic^nally defined as 
those scoring one standa ! deviation above the mean or above the 82 percentile 
on the total positive scale of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale* Subjects of low 
self-esteem will be operationally defined as those scoring more than one standard 
deviation below the mean or below die 18th i^rcentile. Furthermore, each 
group of subjects will be cross checked for high self-criticism scores which 
indicate inflated total self esteem scores. Their scores will be deleted from the 
population. 

Specific self-esteem refers to evaluations subjects make of themselves in 
situations where they are using English and to evaluations they make of individ- 
ual aspects (i.e. language learning ability, intellectual ability). 

Task self-esteem refers to evaluations sub|ects make of their performance 
before and after an extemporaneous speech in English or in French/Spanisli. 

My hypotheses are the foUowing: 1, Global self-esteem (GSE) scores 
will correlate positively with specific self-esteem (SpSE) scores and specific 
self-esteem scores will correlate positively with task self esteem (TSE) scores. 

2. TSE scores will be most closely correlated with performance on an extem- 
poraneous spet*ch; SpSE scores M'ill be less closely correlated with performance 
on an extemporaneous speech; and GSE scores will have the lowest correlation. 

3. High self-estt_em .suh|ects (HSES) will receive significantly higher scores 
from their teachers on their oral performance than moderate esteem subjects 
(MSES) and MSES will score significantly higher than the low self-esteem 
subjects (LSES). I also anticipate that HSES will rate themselves higher on 
their oral performance than MSES and MSES will rate themselves higher than 
LSES. 4. SpSE measures w J! have a stronger relationship than CSE measures 

- to predicted performance on the extemporaneous speedi. 

Although research in the area of self-esteent and language accjuisition ap- 
pears to be non-existent, sirnilar research in a related field (self-esteem and 
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performance in a psychology class) by Simpson and Boyle (1975) showed a 
relationship between the three levels of self-esteem and performance on a mid- 
term exam. Using students enrolled in a collefi^e psychology course, they showed 
(a) global self-esteem related positively to spe cific self-esteem and that specific 
self-esteem related positively to task self-esteem; (b) that task self-esteem 
was the most closely related to performance on a mid-term exam, specific self- 
esteem was less closely related, and global the least closely related; (c) that 
high esteem subjects received significantly higher scores than mid esteem subjects 
and mid esteem subjects had higher scores than low esteem subjects; and (d) 
that specific self-esteem scores had a stronger relationship than global self-esteem 
scores to predicted {^rformance^ 

Pilot Study 

During the spring of 1977, I conducted a pilot study exploring the relation- 
ship between global and specific self-esteem and the oral production of English 
as a Second Language. Subjects were students enrolled in levels 150 and 160 
of the intensive course at the English Language Institute. Hypotheses included 
the following: (1) global self-esteem (GSE) would correlate positively to 
specific self-esteem (SpSE); SpSE would be more closely related to teacher 
and self ratings of oral production than GSE ratings; (3) High self-esteem 
subjects (HSES) would receive higher teacher oral production ratings than the 
mid self esteem subjects (MSES) and the MSES would receive higher scores 
than the low self esteem subjects (LSES). In addition, HSES would rate their 
self oral production higher than MSES and MSES would rate themselves higher 
than LSES; (4) total self-esteem scores would be predictive of the "gooti** 
language learners of n y population as well as the "bad'' learners as rated by 
teachers and themselves on their oral production. 

The global self-esteem measures consisted of a single-item self-esteem scale 
and an adaptation of the Sherwood Self Concept Inventory (Robinson and 
Shaver, 1973). The specific self-esteem measure consisted of a single item which 
asked subjects to rate their language learning ability on an eight pomt scale 
that used good and poor language learning ability as anchor points. Oral prod c- 
tion ratings were obtained through teacher and self ratings. 

Results showed some indication that the two levels of self-esteem, global 
and specific, appeared to be somewhat related and that there may be a tendency 
for specific self-esteem to be more closely related to oral performance than 
global self-esteem. In addition, high self-esteem subjects received higher oral 
production ratings from themselves and their teachers than the lo^v self-esteem 
subjects. Finally^ the results showed a tendency for specific self-fsteem to be 
more closely predictive of oral performance than global self-esteem. The results 
of this study are inconclusive since my population was small {U ■ 15) and 
data was collected for only two levels of self esteem (global and specific.) 
This research shows the need for further investigation in th*- area of self-esteem 
and the oral production of a second language. 
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Proposed Research 

My proposed research deviates from that of Simpson and Boyle in the 
following ways. First, the two studio have different populations. Theii^ focused 
on college students studying psychology while mine focuses on adults {college 
age and older) learning a second language. Second, their study deals with two 
types of specific self-esteem (intellectual and educational) while mine focuses 
on a wider variety of self^eem ar^. 

Figure 1 presents a model of the Simpson and Boyle study. 
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Figure J. Levels of self esteem i*s defined by Simpson and Boyle (1975). 



Through the use of the subscores of my global self-esteem measure and the 
addition of measures particular to language learning, I am expanding this model 
to include a wider variety of specific self-esteem factors (see Fif^ure 2). 
Global self-esteem is a combination of several kinds of specific self-esteem 
in my model. The general topic of specific self-esteem consists of evaluations 
mude in life situations and those based on certain aspects of the individual 
For the purposes of this study, life situations will be concerned with only the 
two areas of community interactional and academic related situations. Third. 
Simpson and Boyle divide their population in to thirds in order to obtain equal 
numbered high, mid, and low self esteem groups while my three groups will 
be divided according to their distance from the mean. Fourth, Simpson and 
Boyle do not use the self criticism scores and defensive positive scores of the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale in their study while I intend to include them in 
my study. The self criticism score serves as a cross check on total self-esteem 
scores by indicating which scores of the population are inflated due to defensive- 
ness and a need to look better on paper for the researcher. The defensive posi- 
tive score serves the same purpose on a more subtle level Fifth, my study 
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Figure 2L Levels of self esteem examined in the present study. 
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contains a population from a variety of cultures learning one of two languages: 
^ English or French/Spanish (one language to be specified before the study 
begins). 

Sobfects 

Subjects will include two groups of students. Group I will consist of stu- 
dents enrolled in courses in English as a Second Language during Term I, 1977. 
at the English Language Institute. The tests will be administered to students 
ennJIed in levels 140, 150. and 160. In order to complete the Tennessee Self 

^^Concept scale, subjects must have at least a sixth grade reading level I intend 
to administer the Stanford Achievement Test for Beading, Intennediate 2 in 
order to detennine which students* do not have at least a sixth grade reading 
level. Those subjects who have not attained the appropriate reading level will 
not be included in the study. Additional samples of ESL learners may be drawn 

. from similar institutes. Croup II of my population will consist of students 
enrolled in the beginning level (101) of French or Spanish at the ITniversity 

J of Michigati during Fall of 1977. 

Self-Esteem Measures 

Global SelfzEsteem. I intend to use the Tennessee Self Concept Scale (Fitts) 
to measure global self-esteem. This scale amsfsts of 100 statemer s which the 
subject marks on a five point scale ranging from completely false (0) to com- 
pletely true (5). There are three internal frames of reference: identity, self- 
satisfaction, and l^ehavior which relate to these five aspects of self: moral-ethical, 
physical, social, familial, and personal. In addition, self-criticism scores will he 
^^^^mputed to weed out subjects who have inflated their self-esteem scores. 

The test-^retest reliability for the various stibscores of the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale falls in the range of JO to ,90 for American adults, age 12 and 
up (Robinson tmd Shuver. 1973). Tlie test-rcte»st rc^Iiahility for the total positive 
Self-esteem scores is ,92 for the same population. Evidence so far shows no need 
to estah.isli separate norms for age, sex, race, or other variables (Fitts, Manual, 
1965, p, 13), Furthermore, Fitts (1971) reports the norms for other cultures 
seem comparable to those for Americans, Unfortunately, he does not n'port tht^ 
V reliability .^coie^ for other cultures. 

Specific Self-Esteem, To measure specific self-esteenri, I intend to use five 
statements based on the following: two life situation statements pertaining to 
English use, one related to language learn in^j ability, ard one cpiestion each 
related to educational and intellectual esteem taken from tlie Simpson and Boyle 
study. Tlie twr . .stions related to intellectual and educational self-esteem 
had a test-rets . leliability of .84 and ,81 respectively over a two month period 
of time. Copies of the questionnaire are attached. The other specific self-esteem 
items (physical moraNethical, familial, personal, social, self -satisfaction, be- 
havior, and identity) are subscores of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale with 
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test-retest reliabilities over a two week period of time of -87, JO, .89, .85, .90. 
.88, .88, and .91 respectively (N =«) college students). 

Task self-esteem, I intend to use two measures of task self-esteem. Measure 
one will ask students to estimate the judges' score of their oral production before 
they have given an ejctemporaneous speech. Measure two will ask them to 
estimate the judges' score of their oral production after they have given the 
speech. Both measure.^ will use a seven point scale ranging from 0 (not native- 
like) to 7 (near nativelike). Copies of the questionnaire are attached. 

Oral Production Task ai^ Ratings 

Oral Production Task The oral production task will require students to give 
a two minute extemporaneous speech on his choice of one of two topics: Three 
places I would take a Foreigner to visit in my country*' and *'My plans for ten 
years from now.** Each subject will have approximately three minutes to prepare 
his speech before presentation. The presentation will recorded on cassettes. 
Sheets for the task are attached* 

Oral Production Ratings, I intend to collect Aree different ratings of 
student oral production of English and Frendi/Spanish: a student self rating; 
a combined teachers* rating; and a rating of a speech sample by three judges. 
The self rating scale will ask the student to rate his oral production on a seven 
point scale ranging from near nativelike (7) to non nativelike (0). Samples of 
this and th? other rating scales are jittached. The teadier rating scale will ask 
the teachrrs to rate their students' oral production on a seven point scale rang- 
ing from 7 (near nattvelike) to 0 (non nativelike). Teacher scores will be 
averaged in order to obtain the teacher oral production score. Three judges, 
all native speakers of English or French/Spanish depending on the population 
being judged, will be asked to rate a two minute segment of ea* ^ student s 
extemporaneous speech* The judges* rating .scale will be the same us the self 
and teacher rating scales. Their scores will also be averaged. 

Analysis of Results 

I plan to use the following statistical measures. 

1. The multiple regression technique will account for the different levels 
nf learning among subjects in my sample. Learning refers to the knowledge stu- 
dents have of the language. Those scores falling above the regression line will 
indicate high self-esteem and high oral production students and those falling 
below, the low self-esteem and low oral production students. 

2. Independent "t** tests and product moment correlaHons will be run to 
reveal what« if any, sex and cultimtl differences occur. 

3. A factor analysis of the correlation matrix using the principal components 
method with a varimax rotation will extract those factors accounting for the 
variance. 

4. Multiple product moment correlations will reveal that the patterns of 
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relations among the various levels of self-esteem (both between levels and 
within levels) are as predicted. 

5. A one-way analysis of variance performed on the oral production task 
scores, the teacher scores, and the self oral ratings of the three esteem groups 
(high, mid, low) should reveal significant cffc'cts of the various measures of 
self-esteem. 

6. A one-way analysis of variance performed on the predicted scores of 
the high, moderate, and low esteem groups on the oral performance task should 
reveal significant eflFects for at least the specific self-esteem groups. 

Implicatioiis of the Results and Limitations of the Study 

I anticipate the hypotheses to be supported and the result to have appli- 
cation to futher research in the area of self-esteem and language acquisition. 

Two limitations of studies involving affective variables are the tests used 
and the discrepancy between the language of the test and the language of the 
students. This study has both limitations. I have tric^ to choose the best avail- 
able measures for self-esteem. The Tennessee Self Concept Scale, which ac- 
cotmts for f he global measure and several areas i ^ the specific measure, has 
been used in numerous studies ( Fitts, 1985 ) axid appears to be the best estab- 
lished self •esteem test (Robinson and Shaver, 1973). Hie intellectual and edu- 
cational specific measures have respectable test-retest reliabilities. The new 
specific items (language use inside and outside the classroom and language 
learning ability) will have test-retest reliabilities established prior to the collec- 
tion of data. 

The second problem of this type of study is whether or not to translate the 
tests into the native language of the subjects. Translations of the Tennes?i;ee Self 
Concept Scale exist and norms have been established for some of the language 
groups to l>e used, in this study; however, as in any written text, there are prob- 
lems of translation equivalence. Fitts (persona! communication) points out the 
problems of translating the true meaning of idiomatic expressions as well as 
the problems of translating the appropriate cultural meanings and the social 
desirability of items. Furthermore, once the test has been translated, measure- 
ment problems of norms, reliability, and validity must be considered. To date 
only the Hebrew version of the TSCS has been thoroughly tested enough to 
provide valid and reliable results. I have chosen, thterefore, to use the English 
version of the scale. By limiting my population to subjects who are in the higher 
levels (140, 150, and 160), I have tried to choose a population that can read 
and understand the scale without the need for translation. Moreover, a portion 
of the popul^^'Jn (the subjects studying French/Spanish) will be adult native 
speakers of English and will not have problems with the language of the test. 

The results of the study will relate to other research being done with affec- 
tive variables at the University of Michigan and will contribute to a more com- 
posite picture of the good or poor language learner. Additional research might 
examine the relationship between self-esteem and motivation and to relate self- 
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esteem to the learning ctf other second languages. Eventually, I hope this re- 
search will be applicable to the development of methods of increasing students' 
self-^teem, especially at the specific task levels, and thereby improve their 
oral production of a second language. 
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APPENDIX A 
SPECIFIC SELF-ESTEEM QUESTIONNAIRE 

Student Questionnaire 
Level — _ Section. 



, . Country. 



Instructions: Place an "X" on the line which correctly answers the question. 
1. Generatty, how do you rate your ability to learn a language? 



Ertfemely low Extremely high 

2. Generally, how do you feel about yourself when you speak English in the classroom? 



0 

Very bad 



Very good 



a Generally, how do you feel alwut yourjjelf when you speak English outside the classroom 
(ie. In the dorm, at the store, with American friends)? 



0 

Very bad 

4. Generally, bow do yon feel about your intellectual abilities? 



Very good 



0 

Very bad 



Very good 



5, Generally, how do you feel about your educational-acadeniic abilities (in classes and 
other situations dii. related to your education)? 



0 

Very bad 

8. How do you rate your overall proficiency of English? 

0 
Not 
nattvelike 

7. How do you rate your speaking ability nf English? 
0 

Not 
nativelike 



Very good 



7 

Near 
nativelike 



7 

Near 
nativeltke 
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APPENDIX B 
Student Speedi 

You are to choose 1 of the 2 topics listed below und give a shoKt 2 minute speech on it. 
^ You win have 3 minutes^ to prepare your speech. You may make notes in the blank space 



below. 



My plans for ten years from now 

Three places I would take a foreigner to visit in my country 



APPENDIX C 
Student Task Questiomiaire 
Name — . Section- 
Language. ^ _ LeveL _ 

Country ^ 



What score do you feel the judges will give you on your speech? 



0 7 
Not Near 
nativelike nativelike 

NOTE: The 5»ame form will be used before and after the speech is given. 

APPENDIX D 
Judges' Rating Sheet 

Instructions: Listen to each short segment of speech and tlien mark the students level of 
oral production on the scale at the right of his name. A score of 0 means that you feel the 
student s oral langtiage is non nativelike and a score of 7 meauK that you ft^el the student's 
language is near nativeltke. 

Student s Name Oral Pnxluction Rating 



Not Near 
nativetike nativelike 



APPENDIX E 
Teacher Questionnaire 

Instnicttons: Pleax? list your students alphabetically in the colunm on the lc»ft. Rate their 
oral production (speaking abihty) in the colunm on the right. Please return to Adelaide 
Heyde as soon as possible. 

Students Name Oral Production Rating 



0 
Not 
nativelike 



7 

Near 
nativelike 
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Diary of a Language Learner: An Introspective 
Study of Second Language Learning 

Proncine M. Schumcmn ond John H. Schumcinn 

University of Cf»lifornia, Los Angeles 

U is now weU-knowii that success in second language learning (SIX), par- 
' ticularly in the environment where the target language is spoken, depends \o 
a large extent on the learners attitude, motivation and cultural adjustment. 
Especially important is the resolution of such inevitable problems as language 
shock and culture shock. In the past these social-psychological aspects of 
SLL b'^ -e been examined in cross-sectional studies in which language learning 
by I. groups has been studied. What has been lacking have been in-depth 
lon^ ' anal case studies examining the social-psychological variables in 
SLL uy individuals. 

This paper reports on the first stage in the development of a methodol- 
ogy for conducting such longitudinal case studies. Two adult second language 
learners kept intensive journals during three identical language learning ex- 
periences: as beginners attempting to acquire Arabic in North Africa, as 
intermediate Reamers studying Persian at UCLA and again as intermediate 
learners acquiring Persian in Iran. In the journals the learners recorded their 
feelings and reactions toward the foreign cultures, the target language speak- 
ers and the methods of instruction. The detailed records of feelings and 
reactions contained in the journals indicate that for each individual there are 
personal variables that can either promote or inhibit SLL. In this paper such 
personal variables are identified (i.g. nesting patterns, transition anxiety, re- 
jection of teaching methodology, maintaining a personal agenda in language 
learning). In addition, the authors discuss the use of journals not only as a 
technique for examining the social psychological aspects of SLL but also as a 
possible vehicle for facilitating the language learning process. 

This paper addresses itself to the study of individual language learning 
experiences in order to see what factors affect the individuals progress. The 
authors are both the subjects and the researchers in this study. The raw data 
for the study was collected in the form of a diary. Below, the authors attempt 
to present their rationale for this type of study followed by a step by step ac- 
count of the procedures used in writing the diaries and the results thus far ob- 
tained from initial investigation of the data. These results are in no way com- 
plete; therefore, this is a report of work in progress. Further analysis will hope- 
fully provide additional insights into an individual language learners learning 
strategies. 

It is slowly being re cognized that success in second language learning 
(SLL). particularly in the environment where the target language (TL) is 
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spoken, depends to a large extent on a varic*ty of social-psychological variables. 
In the past these variables have l>een ex^oined in cniss-sectional studies, often 
using factor-analytic technicjues. in which language learning by large groups 
has been studied. In these s*iid!>«f only a Ifmited ntimher of variabl'^s have been 
examined — those which can he measured and those for which measurement in- 
struments exist. Therefore, what is said about SLL of a particular group is only 
true of a group of individuals. Within that group each individual fms his own 
social-psychological profile of learning. WTiat has been lacking in SLL research 
have been in-depth longitudinal case studies examining the sociaI-ps>'chological 
profile in SLL of an imlividuaL Th»s project is an attempt to provide such re- 
search. It addresses itself to the study of individual language learning ex- 
periences to see how various social-psychological factors affect an individuals 
perception of his own progress. 

If. one takes a global view of cpisteniology, one can sec that traditional 
psychologies of the East (such as zen, yoga and suBsn); exan)ine a phenomenon 
by having individuals experience that phenomenon. One learns things by going 
tlirough an experience and by observing oneself during that experience. In 
Western psycholof^y, particularly in experimental psychology, the experimenter 
rarely observes himself. He observes others underj'.oing a particular proc*ess and 
uses various kinds of data-gathering procedures during this period of observa- 
tion. Breaking away from the methods of exi>erimental psycholog>% the authors 
have focussed on self-observation as a research tool and a source of scientific 
data. 

The opportunity for a self-observational study of SLL presented itself when 
the authors spent two months during the sumnuT of 1976 in Tunisia and an- 
other two months during January and Febniary of 1977 in Iran. Also included 
in the .study is their participation in an intcnnediate Persian class at UCLA 
during the fall of 1976. In Tunisia they were learning Arabic at the beginning 
level. John studie<I Timisian Arabic in a c-lass which met one hour a day, and 
Francine studied Modem S' ridard Arabic in a class which met four hours a 
day. The instnictional prograiu lasted six weeks. In Iran they pursued the study 
of Persian at the intcnnediate level, working on their own without formal in- 
stnicti<m. Both oi them had previously spent three years in Iran in the Peace 
Corps. 

In order to document what actually was involved in their attempts at learn- 
ing these second languages, they decided to experiment with the use of diaries 
as research instnmients. Tlie plan was to ke*^/ detailed journals of all cross- 
cultural and linguistic events which each of them perceived as relevant to their 
SLL. To prepare themselves for this task they attended a journal workshop at 
UCLA during May of 1976, The fonnat for this workshop -xT. developed by 
Ira Progoff (1975) and is designed to train the participant to examine his life 
experienct* from approximately twenty different perspectives and then to inte- 
grate th<*m into a unified whole. The workshop was iK-^eful in that it provided 
the authors with a sense for the various ways a journal can be used to docu- 
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ment and understand an expi^rimctv However, in the* actual research tliey did 
not atten)pt to rigorously follow the Pro^off fonnat. Instead, they found it more 
suitable to record daily events and the thotights and feelings related to them in 
a log'like fashion, paying particular attention to cross-cultural adjustments and 
efforts made and avoideti in learning the XL Initji iu and out of class. Because 
the diaries must be as candid as possible and entries are unc*ensored, they are 
essentially private dcKuntents. Tlierefore, for the study this raw data was re- 
written by each .sul)}ect ktn-ping all n»levant detail but elinunating highly per- 
sonal entries. Thus, the data for the project is reported in the following form: 

1) The story of Francine's language learning experience in Tunisia, at 
UCLA, and in Iran, and 

2) The stor>^ of Johns language learning experience in these three places. 

Each of these stories is preceded by an account of the history of the au- 
thors' involv<»ment with second languages. It was felt the value in writing these 
historical acctnuits would be in pro\iding a more total picture of the authors 
as learners hy showing what languages they had studied or come in contact with 
during their childhood, adolescence and young adttlthood, 

A phenonienological analysis of the data was used to determine wh?it social 
and psychological variables enhance or inhibit SLL. In conducting this phe- 
nomenological analysis, the first ({uestion asked of the data was what it revealed 
about the social-psychology of SLL th^tt was not known before. This approach 
w ot very productive. There was nothing substantial in the data that was 
to. / new. The question was then refonnulated to ask, what the data told the 
subjects as imfividuab about their laf)guage learning. Each of them then went 
through their own data and tried to identify the intportant variables in their 
language learning. It was felt this approach was very pr(xhictive because it re- 
vealed idiosv ncratic patterns .)f behavior that st^riou^ly affected their language 
learning and that had not been specifically identified as niportant in previous 
studie of the so. ial-psycbology of SLL. 

Ii: research such ils this which is both clinical and plienonienological, results 
(.annot be displayed in a series of figures and tables. Nexertheless. the authors 
have attempte d to sketcl- out some of thv things they have learned about them- 
selves. Howev c i\ due to constraints of space* onh' a few of the authors' observa- 
tions can be presented here. A detailed repe>rt of this research including both 
the data and analysis will be available* in F. M. Schumann (forthcoming). Below 
Francine describes three of her behavior patt(»rns followed by Johns descrip- 
tion of three of his. 

Obsession With Nesting 

In both the Tunisian and Iran jomnals. it is ch»ar that in order for me to 
be able to devote the time\ eiiergy or eniotioiia! involve'nu^nt re'^;!nred in Ian 
guage learning. I must first fee! content in the place I am living. My surround- 
ings must be orderly, comfortable and have my imprint on tlirnj identifying 
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them as my home away from home, I devote days to putting my nest in order 
leaving very little energy or even thought for anything else. If I am frustrated 
in my attempt to build a suitable nest, it will have a negative eflFect on my 
pursuing any creative endeavor such as language learning. 

In Tunisia, I was totally unable to fulfill this nesting instinct. We lived in 
a 300 year old building in the medina (the Arab part of town near the souk). 
I was never able to adjust to the lack of hot water, comfortable furniture and 
a suitable place to put away my belongings. I was also frustrated by the con- 
stant layers of dirt blowing in and ha\ing to put up with a strange type of bug 
in the house that attacked us all summer causing us to l(x>k like smallpox vic- 
tims throughout our stay. The result was that I felt alienated from and hostile 
towards my environment, and these emotions usurped my energies such that I 
rarely could direct any to studying Arabic the entire time we lived there. 

Again tJiis nesting instinct was an issue with me upon our arrival in Iran, 
Fortunately, the accommodations there lent thctnselves to my fulfilling this in- 
stinct and doing so within a reasonable period t)f time. Because we lived in a 
hotel, 1 was free of cleaning responsibilities and the room was put in order for 
me daily. The furniture both accommodated our beloni^ings and was comfortable 
and even provided a very suitable work area. Thus it was only a matter of 
unpacking and deciding on convenient places to put things away. Within a week 
of our arrival I was content that things were to my satisfaction. I was then 
able to begin to direct my energy to the task of studying Persian. 

Withdrawal From Learning Due to Nonacceptance of the Teaching Method 

A rigid adherence to the audio lingual method was followed in my Arabic 
class. The TL was used exclusively as the medium of instniction. Weekly lessons 
included full page dialogues Ilowed by approximately 6-8 pages of drills. No 
translations, grammatical explanations or vtjcabulary lists were given during 
the lessons nor did the text provide one with these supports. In class students 
were forbidden to write anything down to aid them in remembering, to copy 
words or sentence?; off the chalkboard, to look up things in the text or to con- 
sult with fellow learners for clarification. The rule was listen, repeat and respond 
over and over for four hours. The sole source of tlie language was the teacher. 
I hated the meth(Hl. My anger bred frustration, a frustration wh.' h I acutely 
felt as my goal was to be a star performer in class, and I found it impossible 
to be so under these circumstances. 

Instead of resorring to a solution which uld allow me to cope with this 
learning environment and learn in spite of the nethod my reaction was to re- 
ject it and withdraw fnmi learning. This withdr: wal wa . ^^radual and displayed 
itself in a variety of ways. Some days I would assiuue ha Invv profile in 
class, making no attenipts to participate, that only my physical pi once allowed 
that I was indeed a member of the grcmp. Other days this withdrawal took the 
fomi of my i utting-up during the lesson. Eventually the withdrawal led to my 
lea\ing class <*arly, walking out on exams and on some days not showing up at 
aU. 
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Motivation for Choice of Language Materials 

The subject matter and packaging of language materials have a strong ef- 
fect on whether I will make use of them as learning resouri es. I had decided 
that in oider to advance in the accjuisition of Persiav> it was necessary for me 
to learo to read the language. A wide selection of reaiung materials for students 
of Persian does not exist, especidly if one is working on a program based on 
self-instruction. The materials that were available to us for this task were the 
elementary and intermediate Modem Persian Readers published by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. These materials contained reading selections mainly from 
newspapers. In the elementary book, the text is presented in Persian script on 
one page and in phonemic transcription on the facing page. Each selection is 
accompanied by an extensive vocabulary list. The book is really quite suitable 
for self-study by someone who has a basic knowleilge of spoken Persian. How- 
ever, I found I could not study from these books bt*cause 1) I found the subject 
matter boring (for example, the arrival of the West German minister of agri- 
culture at the Tehran airport, what government officials met his plane and what 
was said to welcome him), and 2) because the book itself was unattractive. 

In Tehran they sold l>ooks for children in Persian that had fantastic art 
work. It was this art work which greatly attracted me, and I decided I wanted 
to leani to read using these children's books. John said 1 shoukln't waste money 
on them as they contained no vocabulary lists or transcriptions (which he liked 
in the Michigan readers) and therefore, all my time would be spent looking up 
words in the dictionary and mispronouncing a good part of what I read. Finally, 
at the end of the first month of our stay John agreed to tr\' some. 

To my delight we had enomwus success with them. The stories were so 
entertaining that they !ed to a nnich greater effort learning to read than did the 
Michigan readers. In fact, studying now became that part of the day that we 
looked forward to as a special treat. The illustrations greatly aided our under- 
standing of much of the action. We underlined words which we were unsure 
of and later consulted an Iranian friend about tlieir meanings. An added bonus 
was the insight these stories gave us to Iranian culture (fcir example, the bond 
of loyalty and friendship among children, the stories that are revealed in the 
designs on Persian carpets, and the awe and respect the Iranian child has for 
the grandfather.) In sum, had I not been so drawn initially by the l]|autiful 
art work we might never have experienced the success or pleasure of learning 
to read that these children's books ultimately provided. 

The following are factors that John perceived as affecting his language 
learning: 

Transition Anxiety 

The Tunisian and Iran experic^nct s taught mv that I am ujost vulnerable to 
culture shock during transitions: i.e. entering the foreign country, leaving it 
and changing residences while in that country I find that the details of these 
transitions (making reservations, btiying tickets, getting to the airport, going 
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through customs. Ending a hotel, m ing to and setting-up an apartment) are 
emotionally draining and anxiety provoking. Once I am there, I am quite con- 
tent (even in the absence of many creature comforts), but when I begin to 
anticipate the next transition, the emotional stress starts again. 

I found one reasonably effective way to control this stress during travel to 
the foreign country. Enroute to Tunisia and during the first week or so after 
arrival, I devoted every free minute to working my way through an elementary 
Arabic reader. On the way to Iran I kept myself occupied by working through 
a low-intermediate Persian reader. I believe these were productive solutions be- 
cause they allowed me to learn more of the language while dealing with the 
anxiety. Learning more of the language gave me a sense of satisfaction and ac- 
ct>mplishn' nt that went a long way toward counter-acting the anxiety. This 
approach, however, did not work when leaving the foreign country since during 
departures, I did not feel motivated to study because I wouldn't be needing the 
language back in the United States. 

The Desire to Maintain a Personal Agenda in Language Learning 

I discovered that I like to have my own agenda in second language learn- 
ing. In other words, I like to do it my way. However, I also found that my 
agenda is often in conflict with the teacher's. Since the teacher's agenda is the 
standard for the class, then my not following it is failure in the eyes of tht other 
class members. In order not to look like a failure, I have a tendency to com- 
promise my agenda in the direction of the teachers. For example, in Tunisia, 
the teacher wanted the students to memorize the dialogues perfectly. I felt that 
to learn them that well was unnecessary and that it required spending time that 
could be put to better use in other language learning activities. But, If I did it 
m> ay and did not memorize the dialogue as perfectly as possible then I would 
be fnisti-ated and embarrassed because my poor performance would be judged 
by the class according to what the teacher wanted the students to accomplish 
and not what I wanted to accomplish. 

My desire to pursue my own agenda was somewhat more successful in the 
Persian class at UCLA. There the teacher occasionally asked the students to 
write, but I was only interested in speaking and reading, not writing. In this 
class I could choose not to do a writing assignment both because I was an 
auditor and because the teacher was flexible enough to allow it. If on occasion 
I were forced to write (e.R. during an in-class vocabulary quiz), my failure at 
this task would not hi- public, it would simply be between the teacher and 
myself. Therefore, I wouki not be embarrassed and could stick to my own lan- 
guage learning agenda. 

As a result of my desire to learn a language my own way, I find I like low 
key teachers who don't demand too much. What I want in a teacher is someone 
whom I am confident in, who is an able guide and resource person, but who 
is flexible enough to allow reasonable latitude for me to achieve my own lan- 
guage learning goals. 
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Eavesdropping vs» Speaking as a Language Learning Strategy 

As a general learning strategy, I prefer eavesdropping to speaking as a way 
of getting into a language. Some people leam languages by being very socially 
out-going and by talking with TL speakers. I prefer to get input by listening 
to the TL without having to becx>me involved in a conversation. This tendency 
manifested itself in several ways. lu Iian I en|uyed listening to the radio, watch- 
ing television and participating in events where I could hear people speak with- 
out having to speak myself. Thus, at faculty meetings, at certain social gather- 
ings and while observing classes that were conducted in Farsi, I listened as 
attentively as possible and uTOte down words whidi I did not tmderstand. Later 
I would leam the meanings of these words by looking them up in a dictionary 
or asking a friend. I do not think this strategy excludes having an integrative 
motivation. In my case, it was a natural outcome of being integratively moti- 
vated, but shy. Unfortunately, most language teaching metliods do not allow 
thl^pproach. I was able to employ it in Iran where I was learning on my own, 
but I could not use it in Tunisia where I was taking classes. 

In conclusion, having asked what the diary study taught them about their 
own language learning, the authors turned once again to the original question: 
**What has the journal study revealed about SLL that wasn't known before?" 
They now think the aii;^wer is that the journal has revealed that tliere are nu- 
merous PERSONAL variables (a term suggested by Aniado Padilla) that affect 
the acc}uisttion of a second language. Tliese personal variables, to name but a 
few, are issues such as those described above: 

L nesting patterns 

2. reactions to dissatisfaction with teaching methods 

3. motivation for choice of materials 

4. transition anxiety 

5. desire to maintain one s own language learning agenda, and 

6. eavesdropping vs. speaking as a language learning strategy 

Previous research identified and investigated psychological variables such 
as attitude, motivation, language shock and culture shock (Gardner and Lam- 
bert, 1972; Schumann. 1975); social variables iuxoivinjy dominance patterns and 
integration strategies (Schumaim. 1976); cognitive vanables relating to cogni- 
tive development (Rosansky. 1975; Krashen, 1975) and t cignitivt* style (Naiman, 
Frqhlich and Stem, 1975); and personality variables such as tolerance for am- 
biguity, sensitivity to rejection, introversion and extroNtrsion (Naiman, Frohlich 
and Stem, 1975). What the authors believe this research reveals is that there 
are PERSONAL variables that interact with all of ihv above in patterns that are 
idiosyncratic for each individual. 

To further explicate this point of \iew the authors offer the following anal- 
ogy. They suggest that language learning be seen as analogous to the operations 
of a pinball machine. The machine is the total language learning situation. The 
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knobs represent the si>ciai, psychological, cognitive, and personality variables 
mentioned above. In addition, there are knobs that represent age, aptitude and 
instructional variables. The balls represtnit the learners and embody the sorts 
of personal variables that have been described in this paper. As each ball travels 
through the machine, it hits cektain knobs and not others. In addition, it hits 
certain knobs more than others. The personal variables in each ball determine 
the path it takes through the machine and the extent to which it is influenced 
by each knob. No ball will exactly duplicate the path of any other ball in the 
same way that no two learners will acquire a second language in precisely the 
same way. 

The authors would also like to suggest that the joun^al research may have 
some practical implications. Our profession spends a good deal of time in teacher 
preparation, teacher training and teacher education. Perhaps second language 
learning might be improved by investing some time in learner preparation, 
learner training and learner education. It is possible that people such as college 
foreign language majors. Peace Corps volunteers and Foreigi? Service oiBScers 
could use journals to leani about the personal variables that pnmote or inhibit 
their language learning. The goal would be for the learners to use the journal 
information to minimize the inhil^iting aspects of these variables. T\\e learner 
education program might include a course in second- language acquirition 
which, in non-technical language, would inform the learner of the nature of his 
task. The goal of the course would be to dispel myths about SLL which the 
learner may hold and which may be counter-productive. 

Finally, such a le^er education program could also have a research com- 
ponent in which the learners would be tested on as many other relevant varia- 
bles as possible, such as personality, cognitive style, language learning aptitude, 
hearing acuity, cerebral dominance and ego-permeability. The goal of the re- 
search would be to determine the eflPect of these factors on SLL and then to 
find ways to ameliorate them to enhance learning. 

Tlie authors add one caution however. As tlie prof^^^iop comes to recognise 
more and more the importance of aflFective factors in SLL, there is a danger that 
language teachers will assume the roles of pseudo-psychologists and language 
classes will become group therapy sessions. Wliile an a -uencss of the affective 
nature of SLL is essential, we must be careful not to ne«:tt the importance of 
grammar, drill and the other traditional components of 1 .^e instruction. In 
other words, as we adopt new perspectives on languagr » i ling and teaching, 
we have to be careful not to become excessive in any area and risk throwing the 
baby out with the bath water. 
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Toward A Situational Curriculum 



Bemord A. Mohon' 

University f British Columbia 

The curriculum organisation of situational apyro'tches to language teaching 
is problematic and its relation to a structural syllabus unclear. It is suggested 
that the task of organising a situational curriculum can be made easier by 
relating situations to four 'classes': description, sequence, d(?cLsion -making 
and generalization; and by relating each class to part of the structtiral syllabus. 
Furthermore^ the classes have an additional practical value bt*cause they 
connect \vitK semantic notions, speech acts, rhetorical categories and certain 
teaching techniques. 

Many writers distinguish between two major approaches to second language 
teaching: the structural approach and the situational approach. There is a clear 
and specific curriculum organisation to the structural approach, but the same 
cannot be said for the situational approach. Yet the question of the curriculum 
organisation of the situational approach is fmportant. There is a recent trend 
to increase the eniphasis on the situational component in language courses and 
those who develop such courses are likely to find themselves facing tfiis question 
as a pressing concern. The goal of this paper is, therefore, to present an idea for 
organising the situational curriculum which helps to relate together a number 
of different elements. 

Since the term 'situational' has been used quite loosely in the literature of 
language teaching, I will specify the aspect that I will be dealing with by con- 
trasting it with some other possibilities. 'Situational' can be understood to in- 
clude: a goal of language teaching viz. the students' ability to apply their 
knowledge of L2 to real speech situations (communicative competence); certain 
classroom learning activities, e.g. role-playing; a way of presenting teaching 
Doints (situational presentation): a way of selecting and organising content in 
a curriculum. This last is my particular concern. In the structural approach 
the organisation of the curriculum has two facets: selection, or the spccificaticm 
of what is to be learned, e.g. a listing of grammatical structures or a .statement 
of grammatical rules, and gradation, the sequencing of the teaching points drawn 
from this specification. While I believe that both facets apply to the situational 
curriculum, I will only be concerned here with the selection facet of the situa- 
tional curriculum, with the si^ecification of what is to be li amed» or the content 
of the curriculum. This means that it will be left an open question as to how 

* I would like to thank Winnie Au*Yeung. Rick Berwick. Casey Komori, Jill O'Brien. J»fn 
Ptaczek. Nfaurei.i St i»sahai, Pat Wakefield, Dan Walsh. Caroline Yi, Nancy Yildi/. and Aileen 
Yip. Their criticism ^ as patient and thoughtful and their suggestions mo«5t helpful. 
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this content might be grouped into units and lessons for a particular level of 
student. 

While the structural approach and the situational approach are different, 
they do not necessarily exclude each other. Many language teachers use com- 
ponents of both. But current practice, blending both, tends to one or the other of 
two alternatives: to organise a course around situations and deal with structures 
as they arise, opportunistically; or to organise a course around structures and 
to choose situations solely to illustrate structures. The dilemma seems to be 
that either structures or situaHDns must be dealt with arbitrarily; it is diffiailt 
to organise a curriculum so that both are treated systematically. I will therefore 
be concerned to show how a situational curriculum can be organised so that 
there can be a predictable relationship with structures. 

How is situational course content presently organised? Some current ex- 
amples are provided by phrase-books and by orientation courses. Trases en 
ingks para defenderse* (Butovsky & McHugh, 1976) is a good example of the 
phrase-book genre. It is essentially made up of a series of topics (e.g. 'Shop- 
ping'). Each topic covers some representative situations (r g. shopping for food, 
shopping for clothes), and a situation consists essentially of a list of useful 
sentences and phrases. (In some other phrase-books, dialogues are given.) The 
situation.^ chosen are typically oral (requiring both speaking and listening), 
face-to'face situations oriented to action (i.e. a purchase is made.) 'Orit itation 
Resources' (Butterworth 1975) is a useful source of infonnation on the organisa- 
tion of orientation courses. It lists information materials on various topics (e.g. 
Health, Fmmces, Consumerism, Tenancy. Your Child's School) for teachers 
working with immigrant women to use as the basis for lessons. It is suggested 
that the sttidents' needs and inter ,ts are to determine which topics are chosen 

These examples suggest .several observations. Firstly, situational course 
CH)ntent is not as specific and limited as might be thought, since it does not 
ct)nstst of situations per se, but rather it consists of topics, which are illustrated 
by situations which show bow an interaction in that topic area might develop. 
Secondly, a selection of these topics can be made on the basis of student need 
and interest. Wliile this is not as simple as it appears (for a close examination 
of issues involved, see M.istai (in progress)), it is clear how this could be done 
in a general way. Finally, since the general approach for the selecti(m of topics 
is clear, the (juestion of selection in a situational curriculum can be narrowed 
to the (juestiou: given any particular topic, how might the content of that topic 
be organised in a cunriculum? 

Situational activities are often taken to mean speaking and listening 
activities only and to exclude reading and writing activities (an unnecessar>' 
restriction, in my opinion.) Some ESL curricula in reading and writing have 
an organisation which is not a structural organisation. Can a similar form of 
organisation be applied 'across the skills' to the situational material in a topic 
— area? In Writini:^ as a Thinkinfi Process { Lawrence, 1972 ) imposition exercises 
are gathered under logical methods or organisation* (e.g. classification, defini- 
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tioa) whicli are largely derived from rhetoric texts. In my view, a number of 
Lawrence*-? logical methods of organisation can be grouped into four classes: 

Descriptive class: spatial order, comparison and contrast, classiBca- 

tion, definition 

Sequence class: chronological order, cause and effect 

Decision-making class: discussion, proposal, refutation 
Generalisation class: generalisation and specifics 

The next step, therefore, is to show how these four classes apply to situa- 
tional material in a topic area. Taking the topic of shoppirig and an example 
sittiation of shopping for clothes represented by a situational dialogue, each 
class will be dealt with in turn. For each class ther? will be: a statement of 
the basis for that class in the elements and relations of typical situations; an 
example to show how relevant logical methods of organisation* can arise in a 
conversationu' interaction in the situation; a sketch of a classroom activity 
which is intended to encourage students to use the class in a creative fashion 
( it should be easy to see how students could use the class through simple, con- 
trolled techniques, e.g. using model dialogites); a listing of structure points, 
semantic notions and speech acts which might be explored. In this way it should 
become apparent how each class can be exploited in a situational curriculum. 

1. Example situation: Shopping for clothes in a department store. 

Shopper: Hello. 

Clerk: Good afternoon. 

Shopper: Please show me some size 15 white shirts. 
Clerk: Here you are. (Shows shirts to shopper). 

Shopper: { Decides on choice ) . EITHER: Thank you. I ll take this one ( Pays. ) 

OR. No, 1 don't like them. 
Clerk: Thank you. ^ 
Shopper: Goodbye. 

This situation relates to what follows because it implicitly contains the 
basis (see below) for each of the classes: activities (e.g. *Shows shirts to 
shopper') and other non-verbal elements which can be described^ a se<|uenct* 
of action which can be narrated and analysed, a decision ('Decides on choice*) 
which leads to alternative actions (Either/ Or) and which can be explored, and 
the assimiption of background knowledge of how department stores operate. 
Hence work with the classes can be developed using a situation like this as a 
starter. 

Even a simple situation gives rise to a family of possible dialogues and 
activities. Since a dialogue is a conversation made up of speech acts, variant 
diiilogues can show speech act variations of greetings and farewells, opening 
and closing conversations, indirect forms of requests ('Co ild you show me. ...*), 
offers, refusals, acceptance. . . . Since the incident need !iot flow^ smoothly, one 
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can explore attention getters ('Excuse me!'), mishearing ('I beg your pardon*), 
corrections (These shirts are blue, not white*), apologies (Tm afraid we don't 
have any'), to name a few possibilities. For the use of flowcharts to e-^ploit this 
potential see Mohan & Katz (1977). 

2- Descriptive class. 

Basis: a typical situation includes participants, aclions, objects and a scene 
or setting. Dramatisation or pictures show these visually. All can he 
described. 

Examples: shopper gives an identifying description of tlie item wanted. 
Shopper and clerk compare and contrast items. Clerk discusses main 
types of Items {< Jissification). 

Classroom activity: J iie students reconstnict the description of the situation 
as seen initially by the shopper and the description as seen initially by 
tht- clerk. In this way they create the materials for a role-play. 

Structure points: NP + BE + NP / Adj. / Prep. Phrase, There + BE + N\\ 
relative clauses, reduced relatives, adjectives, demonstratives, articles, 
NP -f FIAVE + NP, possessive pronouns, genitives; spatial preposi- 
tions; comparative sentences, the same as, different from, and . . . too, 
but. 

Semantic notions: existence, attribution and predication, possession, spatial 

relations, comparison and contrast. 
Speech acts: reference, predication. 

3. Sequence class. 

Basis: A typical situation is a series of related events and actif ts on a time 
line. If there is no discourse, we have an action chain. V t'- discourst\ 
we have a script. These can be narrated. 

Example: The clerk*s attention is distracted, and the shopper leaves with 
the goods, mistakenly thinking that they are paid for. The clerk calls 
the shopper back and they clear up the mistake, establishing the 
chronological order of events and the reasons for the confusion. 

Classroom activity: An extension of the above. Shopper is to he accused 
of shoplifting. Students create the events which led up to this. Tlu*n 
some take the roles of shopper, clerk and floorwalker and the rest 
act as the supervisor and inter\iew iheni about what happened. A 
report on the incident is written, combining the interview information 
Simpler activities include narrating the script or action chain nud 
issuing instructions to the shopper or clerk. 

Stnicture points: Preposihons and prepositional phrases of time, cause and 
purpose (at, before, because of); 

adjuncts of time \vhen\ and time duration (today, afterwards, since), 
clauses of time, condition, reason or cause, circumstance, purpose, 
result; 
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sentence time relaters (first, rest, earlier, later), tenses; quotation, re- 
ported speech; imj^ratives. 

Semantic notions: Time relations between events; conditions, cause and rea- 
son; relation of events to present time of speaking. 

Speech acts: Report, instruction, explanation (in the sense of identifying 
antecedents or intended consequences) 

Decision-making class. 

Bisis: A typical situation will include intentional actions. Any such action 
springs from a decision ( although some decisions are more trivial than 
others) which derives from a decision situation. The decision situation 
can be stated. 

Example: The shopper makes a decision to buy or not to buy. This can be 
by internal deliberation or can be by discussion. A possible choice can 
be offered by a proposal and can br rejected with a refutation. Alterna- 
tives can be compared and contrasted and their consequences explored. 

Classroom activity: The main decision is whether to buy or not. The students 
create the decision situati ^n that this springs from. This can be simpler 
or more complex, depending on the level of the students. A statement 
of a decision situation is the basis for a problem solving ac tivity. 
It is worthwhile to mention some decision situation eleme nts: 

a) Problem -statement of the relevant aspects of the situ ation 

b) Alternative courses of action and their consequences 

c) A decision on the basis of: 

d) the ranking of alternatives in order of preference, on the basis of: 

e) judgments on the alternatives, arising from: 

f ) the values and goals which are involved 

Previous semantic and structural points: 

comparison and contrast and consequences of alternatives 

New structural points: 

Problem — what should I do? 
Alternatives— I can do either X or Y 
Ranking — X is better than Y 

Judgments — I like I dislike A, A is tc:) expensive, A is stylish enough 
Values and goals — I must f ought to I need to / want to do B. 
N B. The main structural items here are modals. Mention should he 
made of related constructions such as 'it is possible/necessary to do X/ 
Semantic notions: Ability, obligation, permission, necessity, possibility, 
probability, alternation, intention, evaluation, attitudes, motivation. 
Speech acts: appraisals, verdicts, proposals, refutations, advice, recom- 
mendations, predictions. 
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5. Generalisation rJass, 

Basis: A typical situation is specific and particular. Hence it is not o!mon«; 
how gcnerahsations or general statements relate to it. However, recur 
rent social situations will assume some general knowledge on the part 
of the participants. Where ESL students might not have this general 
knowledge?, some phrase-books and language courses provide it in the 
form of orientation information. 

Example: Berwick et al. (1977) gives this information for the shopping 
situation, in general statements: 

a) Classifying stores (department, discount, specialty) according to 
(juality, price, and range of goods, and type of ser\ice. 

b) Tlie allowable means of payment (cash, charge, cheques) 

c) The procedure if one is dissatisfied with a purchase. 

Specific case: shopper wishes to pay by cheque. Clerk states a general 
rtilc that two pieces of identification are necessary. Showing a persofial 
letter, the shopper asks whether this specific item will do. 

Classroom activity: Using the general information, the students invent in- 
cidents to which the information applies, e.g. choosing the best store 
for a particular purpose, returning unsatisfactory goods. 

Stnicture points: relating to general statements (specifics have been covered 
previously. ) 

Zero article in general noun phrases (shoppers may return goods) 
Universal and partitive prono ms and deteminers (e.g. everyone, all, 
some, any, nobody) 
Quantifiers (many, few, much) 

Time frequency adjuncts (daily, normally, always, sometimes, never) 
Summative and apposih've sentence connection (genoraP /, for instance) 

Semantic notions: cpiantification. classes or universals. t lass au ;usion. 

Speech acts: definitions, summary statements, generalisations, nile statement^, 
explanations (in the sense of gi\ing a general statement which sub- 
sumes a particular case.) 

Tlie examples above show that situational materials in a topic area can 
be orgat>ised imdcr the classes of description, sequence relations, dccisioti- 
n>aktng and generalisation. Only one topic was used, but this was for purposes 
of illustration only, in order to be specific and to make clear the links between 
the elements in the curriculum, for my assumption is that these classes will 
'^pply to situational materials in any topic area. Earlier it was said that it was 
lifllicult to organise a curriculum so that both situ«tions and structures wen* 
reated systematically. My solution has been, not to attempt to relate situations 
md structures directly, but to relate them via the classes: to claim that the 
^lasses can be related to the situations in any topic area and to claim that 
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each class can be related to a particular group of structuies. This opens up the 
possibiltty' oi working through situations and structures simultaneously, and the 
classes emerge as organising centres for a situational airriculum. 

As was said above, I have left open the question of how the content of a 
situational currici lum might be developed into a graded sequence of units and 
lessons, but a fe\^' comments are in order. In an actual situational curriculum 
a range of topics would be t hosen and the classes could l>e explored in a number 
of different situations. It is possible that description would occur early, sequence 
relations later and the more complex aspects of decision-making later still, and 
that generalisation would enter at a number of points. In addition, there W(>uld 
probably be a cyclic development of the classes, so that the gradation would 
spiral through situations, treating the classes in increasing depth of difficulty. 
Clearly, the issue of gradation in a situational curriculum is more problematic 
than sec}uencing a number of structural teaching points, and will require further 
work. 

Support for the claim that the classes can be related to the situations in 
any topic area is provided by the example section and the basis section for 
each class. The example section merely illustrates how components of a class 
can be u.scd naturally in sttuaticmal interaction. The basis section argues that 
each class relates to a typical aspect of situations. All of these aspects are 
b;is<"d cm the idea of social action — its elements, its antecedents and con- 
sequences, the decision situation it emerges from and the nonns and procedures 
it corresponds with. The assumption is that social action is fundamental to 
.situations and that its characteristics form a principled basis for the classes. 
(This raises the possibility that there may well be more than four classes. But 
four appear to gi* c a sufficiently complex framework to begin with). A standard 
objection to the concept of situation' is that it is either simplistic or incoherent 
and in either ca.\e is an unworkable foimdation for a ciuTiculum. I have sug- 
gested that the concept has a structured complexity tliat can be exploited in 
curriculum design. 

What is the practical value of the classes as organising centres in a 
curriculum? One point is that they can be related not only to particular groups 
of stnu tnrcs but also to senjantic notions and speech acts. The listings of these 
t^at I ha\e gi\cn are tentative, speculative but (I hope) plausible. An essential 
nrxt step will be to check them by developing and testing classroom materials. _ 
Another point is that the classes show a natural relation to different ways of 
stimulating talk in the dassroon). Each of the cla.ssroom activities suggests this. 
Description relates to wa> s of using visual materiaL most obviously in describ- 
ing pictiires. Sequence is simply developed in strip stories and in more complex 
forms of narration: the classroom activity givt i for sequence is based on a 
jiroject niethmr technique in which the students create 'soap-opera' material 
(see Central Committee im Englisli (1970) for a full description of it as an 
LI tecluii(iu( and see Morrow & Shaw (1974) for its extension to L2 learners.) 
Decision !; king is most cleaily inxolved in problem-solving activities currently 
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familiar in ESL teaching (cf. Kettering, 1975) but its full scope is best seen in 
values clariBcaHon techniciues (cf, Howe & Howe, 1975). While generalisation 
connects with methods which match principles (or mles, or procedures) with 
examples, and such methods are used throughout teaching (cf, law. mathe- 
matics), it is difficult to find any use of them to promote language activity 
specifically. A final point is that the classes parallel tlie rhetorical categories of 
description, narration, argument and exposition. The classes apply to situational 
material while the rhetorical categories apply to extended written monologue. 
The usefuhu^ss of this parallel is that it forms a potential bridge between a 
situaticmal curriculum and more advanced and academic courses in reading and 
writing which are developed around the rhetorical categories (eg. Lawrence^ 
1972), 

It will he clear that I have not provided a situational curriculum. Instead 
I have put forward a framework of four classes which should help to simplify 
Uie cxmiplex:ty of the task by acting as organising centres to connect a variety 
of different elements in a curriculum. The real test of these ideas is whether 
they prove useful to those developing materials for the classroom. 
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Parameters of Language Syllabus Construction 



WiilioRi E. Rutherford 

Americon Language Institute 
University of Southern Cafifo* 'a 

There has been a ion^ staiuling opposition in second lanRnage pedagogy be- 
twt^'u tfiose who take (often imphcitly) as the funtlanuMital poifit of (leparture 
for syllabns ctnistructkm language orpanization (e.g. Rcisenbaurn. 1964; 
Ritchie, 1967; Robinett. 1973; Herman. 1975) and those wfio take comrfmni- 
cative function (e.g. Newnuirk & Reibt f. 1968; Curriv, 1975; i -.evine, 1976) . 
In a sense, both positions are right, in that some students tend to leam 
l^'ttir through focus upon formal aspects of ^e language*, otliers through 
focus upon the use of the language. Since typic.ii classes ahvays inchide vary- 
ing mixtures of the two, it makes sense to h*t the course syllabus l)e consti- 
tuted such that it meets the needs of both kinds of learners. Ministering to 
both, however, recjuires that the syllabus compiler Ix' aware of the effects 
attention to language form and attention to language pragmatics can have 
upon each other. For exumpt(\ present itig the facts of verb and noun compU*- 
mentation (i.e. strict subcat< gorical restrictions) will force the introduction 
of large amounts of vcK-abuIary, much of which c»an not, for all practical 
purposes, be treated in contixt. Again, use *>f the language for whatever 
functicm will point to grammatical chott-c; among sematttically e<|uivalent 
stnictures which caimot l>e made unless the strut ti.i<s au already a part of 
the user's knowledge. Other interactions touch ofi such ccinc<»pts as functional 
need, rule accessibility, m!e breaking, error, and grannnatical choice. .^* -re 
undcTst%inding of such intcrpenetratiotis can (ontributc* sigmficantly i*' Uie 
improvement of language syllabus construction. 

Exactly one decade ago, when transforma^ ^^lal linguistics was at its most 
monolithic and its adberents at their most vociiercms, there appeared in the 
journal Larifiua^^e Leamirifi an article (Ritchie. 1967) discussing the implica- 
tions of generative grammar for the compilatior cf ESL syllabuses. The* discus- 
sion fcKiised essentially upon the answer to the question, **Given a linj[rui5tic 
desc ripticm of the language to be learned, what tasks are to be assigned to the 
learner which will provide him with the best opportunity to acquire tlie in- 
fonnaticm embodied in that d€'scription?*' (p. 11!). The **{nformation'' here is 
of course structural information, for a few pages later we read that '*a course 
will be based first and foremost on the syntactic structure of the foreign lan- 
guage** (p. 120). Semantic considerations were limited to choice of lexical items 
io be plugged into the syntactic framework at any given point and phonological 
considerations ccmsisted of pronunciaticm practice. Tins arrangement was what 
one might term an extreme version of syntactically or cnted syllabus constniction. 
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Such orientation has also been suggested before this time (e.g. Rosenbaum, 1964) 
and since then has been assumed in papers by, among others, Robinett (1973). 
Berman (1975), and Starosta (1976), as well as myself (Rutherford, 1968). 
Furthermore, the i^riod of the last decade or so has been onr where a number 
of pedagogical grammarians have seen fit to publish an article or two— TESOL 
Quarterly contains quite a few of these— which attempt to adapt for classroom 
purj^oses the latest collection of insights from the major linguistic journals. It 
was usually assumed that if linguistics had discovered something new about 
English, then it was someone's duty to publi.sh a simplified version of it for 
language teaching. More often than not. however, it has been left up to the 
teacher to decide what use, if any, to make of these "insights.** 

The extreme version of s>TitacticaIIy oriented syllabus construction neve r 
came close to dominating language pedagogy, however, even at the Ugh point 
of transfc nnational-generative ascendancy. Other, long-standing language teach« 
ing traditions wore never affected by it and college and university VSiL programs 
opted a5 ranch for materials with a situation base as for those with a structure 
base. Grammar itself was seldom lost sight of. however, and we will return 
presently to the ways for pedagogy in which language form and language func- 
tion can interact. 

The European tradition of .syllabus construcfion has usually taken com- 
municative fMnction as its point of orientation (Cmrie, 1975: Levine. 1976), an 
approach supported in this country by, among others, Newmark and Reibel 
(1968). In the extreme versicm of the functional approach, where modeh- of 
language in use are all that is required, attention to language form is imt a 
feature of syllabus construction. The role of linguistics in these two extremes 
is thus paramount in one and negligible in the of Yet, it is obvious that 
even the extrenies cannot totally exclude each othef i or example, the stnicture 
based program has to involve at least classroom communication of the tasks to 
performed and the .situation based program will have to handle in som<» 
graceful way the inevitable classroom (juestions about language form. But 
leaving the extremes aside, we are still left with a great deal of room for 
maneuvering. Attention to form and attention to functitm can aff'^ct the class- 
room, and be affected! by it, in a variety of ways. 1 he variables tha. can play a 
part include tlie tend^nc\ for individual students for whatever reasons to fct'l 
more comfortable with the eniphasis one way or the* other and hent-e to ]vun\ 
faster that way; the tendency for at least eoniprehensive programs to be "com- 
partnientali/ed" in such a way that a form/function dichotomy is implicit io 
the very rubric of compartmentalization (at our own American Language Insti- 
tute, for exaniple. classes labeled "spoken English," classes labrled **stnieture"). 
the frecjuent ex|,ectations of students— usually those witli an academic back 



' One of the heatthie.st t haFartcTistu s oi ibr furic tional approac h. [u'w<'v<»r. hns h*rn thf 
tendency to look for lin^piistics for help only when a problem aros<» whkh seeinetl anit nahh- 
o ItngtitsHe .solution* rather than lettinR a Hn^tisttc anaiysis serve iis the rationale for eon 
4niction of the entire syllabus. 
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ground — that classroom activity will concern itself with matters of form, and 
bewilderment, bordering occasionally on hostility, upon realizing that that's not 
always the way we do it.^ Ministering simultaneously to the needs of students 
with different learning biases, however, requires that the syllabus compiler be 
aware of the effects attention to language form and attention to language func- 
tion can have upon each other. 

One of the dangers of intense focus upon structure is that language conu^s 
out sounding something less than natural. Unnaturalness in general can l>e of 
various kinds (e.g. incompatible registers: Hi there, your Excellency, illocution- 
ary mismatch: Could you tell me what time it is? Yes, I could; artificial redun- 
dandancy: Is your name Rick? Yes, my name is Rick; etc.). But the greatest 
danger of concocting sentences that uniformly, even ruthlessly, display some 
selected syntactic feature is the kind of unnaturalness that arises because the 
information-bearing function served by that feature has been lost sight of. 
Offenses of this kind often occur when a teacher is hard-pressed to devise an 
exercise focusing on a specific point of structure to be covered in class that very 
day. Let's say that for one reason or another it happens to be relative clause 
day. Nothing could be simpler than creating two sentences having a shared 
noun phrase and letting one be relativized within the other. So on the board, 
or in a handout, appear for student enlightenment museum pieces like 'TTie 
boy who bought a chicken for his grandmother doesn't like peanut butter" or 
The bicycle rider struck the salaniander whose tail the cat bit «)ff." What makes 
such sentences still bizarre even with an invented context is that the relative 
clauses don t seem to be doing anything, performing any function. The linguist 
Susumu Kuno, in a recent study (Kuno, 1976), has shown that a relative clause 
must he a statement about its head noun and that violation of this principle 
automatically explains some of the deviance which prexiously had to be ac- 
counted for through the so-called cw)rdinate stnicture contraint (Ross, 1967). 
Although the example sentences I cited come close to being deviant in this way. 
total unnacceptability is the only label for an example like this one, where a 
comparative amstmction has been relativized: 

^The bicycle rider frirurk the little hoy who Mary is taller titan. 

(This example and others like it were recently used as part of a test to determine 
non-native speaker comprehension of relative clauses.) Here the relative clause 
is in no sense a statement about the little boy; yet in a purely formal sense the 
sentence would have to be judged gianiinatical. There is a matrix S (The bicycle 
rider struck the little boy), a constituent S (Mary is taller than the little boy), 
and a shared noun phrase (the little boy), and for punM)ses of sentence con- 
cocti<m these conditions are all that is it quiie il Kuno explains, however, that 
when clau.ses like this occur we have what he calls a conflict of empathy focus 
We are led to empathis^e with ' the little boy,*' thr shared NP in the main clause 

•Even NewTiiark (1968), in arguing against structurally based syllabuses, cites the students 
*'craving" for (onna! generalizations. 
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but are forced to empathize simultaneously with "Mary,** the subject but not the 
shared NP of the relative clause. Hence the oddness. My^oint is that with 
preoccupation with language fonn for whatever purpose, it is easier than one 
may think to fabricate language examples which do not just ignore but actually 
violate principles of languages fimctton. Possible ways to avoid such a pitfall 
would be to elicit other native sp^-aker intuitions about the items intended foi 
classroom use, or to supply tfie items with some kind of context or better still 
to lift samples frorn actital language, all of which of course becomes increasingly 
time consuming. 

One of the commonest language terms in general use is the word "grammar." 
Now "grammar" in no sense means the same thing to all people. To a school 
child, grammar is likely to lx> viewed as a proscription device most frequently 
brought to consciousness by tlie familiar adult admonition *^atch your gram- 
mar.** To the American public school system, gran^nar usually represents a 
collection of informally stated, empirically unverifiable "niles" the learning of 
which is designed to bring about student speech and writing patterns more in 
line with establishment norms. To the faculty at many contemporary linguistics 
departments, "grammar" signifies the integrated systems of syntax, lexis, and 
morphology, and to the transformationalist grammar will be synonymous with 
/language" itself. 

The tenn "grammar" is no less familiar to the world of language pedagogy, 
as we all know. And there are various ways of subdividing the substance of 
p^agogical grammar: frequency of invocation, amount of required mental 
baggage, comnmm'cative fimction, amenity to intra-Iingual explanation, etc. 
What I would like to call attention to. however, is a distinction between, for 
lack of be tter terminology, lexical and non-lexical grammar. By this I mean 
grammar the learning of which is tied to the learning of large amounts of 
vocabulary, and grammar whose principles can be grasped independendy of 
a specified lexii'On. Lexical grammar focuses upon, among other things, those 
lexical items (i.e. nou» verbs, adjectives) that m Chomsky (1965) carry a 
feature indicatinp cation of a rule of strict snbcategorization. Non-lexical 
grammar, which f nbraces many of the major syntactic processes of English, 
is not tied to a specific lexicon. It is not necessary, for example, that the shared 
noun phrase of matrix and constituent be of a certain class or type in order 
for a relative clause to Ik* grammatical. Relativixation, therefore, is an example 
of non-lexical grammar. Non-lexical grammar also includes such areas as nega- 
tion, interrogation, comparison, concatenation, the tense system, etc. Lexical 
grammar takes in complementation with its strict subeategorial restrictions on 
"verbs, violations of which give rise to errors like */ avoid to smoke, */ wonder 
-that how If it possible, •/ hof>e coming Of^ain, etc. Other syntax that falls within 
lexical granunar are the phrasal verf> system with its long lists of verb + Particle 
and verb preposition, derivah'onal morphology with its long lists of noun verb - 
adjective correspondences ( expect ^ expectation — expectant, prefer — prefer- 
!^nce ^ preferential), and topicali/ation. a subdivision of \vhich— active vs. 
passive— is built upon one property of a large number of verbs, viz, traiLsitivity. 
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To attempt to teach the principles of these various instances of lexical 
grammar would necessarily inundate the student with massive amounts of as- 
sociated vocabulary, which for all practicM ptirposes cannot be treated in con- 
text. I am reminded of those structun -based texts that "wrap up** the phrasal 
verbs in a single unit or that lay out a large group of sentencr^combining 
exercises utilizing Jthe rules, say, of English complementation. 

Complemtntsition and its associated vocabulary will need to be spaced 
out, doled out a little at a time, so that each verb^ noun or adjective -f com- 
plement can be looked at together. Another reason for proceding in this way 
is that the sele^on of complementizer is largely a principled one and Hie matter 
ol the learner s choosing corr^tly need not in any ca.se depend entirely upon his 
remembering some otherwise arbitrary strict subcategori7,ation restrictions on 
long lists of verbs, nouns, and adjectives, since, as shown by the Ki[.arsky\s 
(1968), these restrictions can to some extent be predicted from the meaning of 
tlie lexical items themselves. The question of whether many more syntactic 
phenomena are actually controlled by non-syntactic factors is Iieing given more 
and more attention these days. Kuno, at the end of his relative clause article 
(1976) cited earlier, writes that ^'il is time to reexamine every major "syntactic' 
process and every major syntactic* constraint from a futtctional point of view, 
to find semantic explanations for its existence in case the syntactic characteriza- 
tion holds, and to fiiid a deeper and more accurate semantic generalization in 
case the syntactic facts are simply superficial and 'almost correct* syntactic 
manifestations of nonsyntactic factors."* (p. 438) 

Stnictural generalizations for pedagogical purposes don't always have to 
be couched in structural terms, much less linguistic jargon. There is a spht, for 
instance, of ambiguous English indefinites (e.g. a handkerchief) into .specific 
(Tm l(K>king for it) and non-.speci6c (Vm looking for one). One very effective 
way of calling attention to this — at least at the intermediate level — without 
requiring any mentWl gymnastics is to tell the story of the famous demographer 
who gave a lecture Ion the world population explosion. In order to emphasize 
the seriousness ol^tfie situation he pointed out to his audience that somewhere in 
the world a woman gives birth to a child every thirty serends. With that a man 
in the audience rO^e with clfrnched fist and shouted "We must stop that woman!" 

Some of the rtoon strips in the daily newspaper frecjuently derive their 
punch through exploitation of a fact of syntax. Noun phrase reference deletion 
was the focus one day for the "Crock** strip, which always has a Foreign l>egion 
type setting. In the first two franu^s a coiporal hands pencil and paper to a 
legionnaire *i>risoner in solitary and says "The commandant a ants a written 
apology for throwing his cat in the mashed potatoes." In the third frame the 
prisoner starts writing "Dear cat • . 

The cartoon and story devices just mentioned highlight tlie application of 
niles which are relatively forn)al and somewhat complex, rules which would 
{•onstitute somewhat cumbersome "mental baggage** for the student to carr\* 
around in his head. As such, these devices would seem to mark small areas 
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\vh<*re \tnicturr and situation nearly overlap, where attention to one need not 
rnxnir iif the expense of the other. 

OecuKionany tlie cunibersonie rule or rules — and these are usually real 
finjjuistk ruIeK- can he restated, at U ist in part, as a "pedagogicar rule, what 
I call a "nilr of tluunb." Rules of thi o)b seem to be formulated most often as 
stateiiu-ntv of a> (>crurrence. whieh are perhaps the least difficult kind to 
r4;nu tnher. In this cutegor}^ I would include not only the various kinds of rules 
of aKreeriK iit and concord but also those more aptly expressable as relationships 
and cotnpati!>iIities: the co-ocrurrence requirements of certain time adverbials 
with c*ertui!i wrh tenses for instancv. One example of an extremely simple rule 
of tlnnnb extractuhle from an immensely complex bit of grammar has to do 
with thi^^c'if^j^nition of such determiner errors as "Who has telephone?" and 
"I have th rt ad b<x>k." The nile is that a count noun in th^ singular cannot 
stand hy itsi lf . It has to ck< ur with a determiner: "a, the, my, your, this, that, 
one. * an> of these, . . . but something. Application of t ie rule doesn't 
gu.uatitec^ that an appropnate determiner will be chosen but i: will at least 
ensure that \^\v tnyuu \ovs not go unaccompanied, which is nne of the commonest 
errors made* b\ U artiers of English whose native languages are non-Indo- 
European 

Thf appIfcafi^jfiN of many nile^ serve some kind v.* communicative purpose, 
as is w''!l known. It af^o liappens that the calculated mr^-application of a rule 
Cati also serve a |>i^q>ose, and we see this most often in the world of graphic 
ad\erti*iinu; Altere deliberate nile-breakirg is designed to do nothing more 
than eateh the eye and attract attention. ("Suddenly the fastest way to Europe 
i:i aKtf the t^anfortablest " — Pam Am). One of the most fascinating ways of 
focusing <lassr<M>n) attention on language form while developing a situation 
which is far from artificial or contrived is to have the class take a close look 
at tht^ uHgrampiatical advektising that has a method to its madness. Let me 
ttini back again hrfrtiy to NP-detenniner co-occurrence. Some tim^ ago *1>eo*s" 
luru lM oik mealv displayed a fnff pa^e niaga/ine ad shon ing a sandwich a foot 
high and filled with Leo's products. The caption at the bottom read "Leos 
chtc k<-n arid turkev nuik<^s a great sandv/iches." In the students' animated dis- 
cussiofi^; about what idea w*»s supposed to be conveyed by purposely wrenching 
the interna! stnietTire' of the tioun phrase, unconscious attention was drawn to 
tlu- (nrrn f 1 cro( c nrreiu e i\i\cs aiid the stiitlents r(*ififorc€*d their uiidcTstanding 
of se\eral basic detemuner nd(*s in English without it being driven home in 
s^nne more !u*avv fiafuled fasfn'on. 

{!hnig«' yf forn: is vaeitous if it serves no etimmunicative purpose and func- 
tiots IS a anini;less eonrept uith(Hit ♦he hninal means to impleme it. From 
the staiHipoint (4 \%!labns eompdatien) then, the area where form and function 
interaet ?th iluseK is Widd<msf>rj has lal.rled "f?sage." if I understand 

his term iorr"<t!\ Wallate ( hafe (U^Tfi iS) uotdd (all it "packaging" the 
arranqernent <»f lanpiaqe ((intent in siuh a way that the hearer or reader can 
pnM* -s it V. itfi a niijnnHHM nf < {Fort or dsific nlty. However, ehoicr of [)ackaging 
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for a student presupposes that the forms of the choices are part of his knowl- 
edge of English. 

Now the focus of classroom attention upon alternate ways of saying or 
writing things is nothing new. In textbooks new and old, exercises abound in 
which th^ student is required to say or write a sentence in some semantically 
equivalent but syntactically different version. The term often used in the instruc- 
tions for such exercises is ''transform.'* Coiurses are frequently laid out in such 
a way that the student is "exposed** first to the so-called **basic forms, then to 
the various ways in which such forms can be, as it were, "transformed** or 
combined. After an ample amount of sentence-level work of this kind the activity 
that usually follows is that in which the student freely expresses himself, whether 
in speech or in writing. But this tree expression, even if grammatical violation 
is kept to a minimum, invariably produces a land of farring effect, where in- 
dividual sentences appear awkward not singly but only in the context virithin 
which they*ve been placed. The student has been taught different ways of saying 
or writing things, so it is not necessarily the case that he doesn't know it's 
possible for an English sentence to assiufne a certain shape in a particular 
context; it's that he usually doesn't know ...ere are reasons for preferring 
one shape over another, in that context c any other. 

One of the best Loformal statements of the criteria by which grammatical 
constructions are deemed appropriate or not is to be found in the last chapter 
of that monumental volume by Quirk, Creenbaum, Leech, and Svartvik, A 
Grammar of Contemporary English (1972). Very briefly, those grammarians 
point out that there is a general tendency in English to let "old** or given 
information come early in a sentence and **new** or salient information come 
late» the so-called principle of "end focus.** Parallel to this is another tendency 
to put "complex** constmctions last in a sentence, the so-called principle or 
"end weight."* Furthermore, since what is complex — especially, for example, 
surface vestiges of underlying sentences — is extremely likely also to be new 
information, the two principles work with ratuer than against each other. Sup- 
pose, for instance, one had just written the sentence 'TCinesiology serves a iii:eful 
purpose** and the next idea was to be a statement of that purpose. From the 
standpoint solely of content, that purpose might be expressed either as: 

In order to learn how to analyse the movements of the human body we 
study it. 

or: 

We study it in order to leam how to analyse the movements of the human 
body. 

The criteria of usage just mentioned would of course require that one ex- 
press the idea by choosing the second alternative rather than the first.^ 

* Notf e here also how a Drincipie of discourse automatically explains a factor of sentence 
drrangement that would otnerwise have to be reduced to ^mmatical terms; that Generally 
speakmg anaphoric elements make for **weak** endings of sentences. €ince hy nefinltion 
anaphora cannot represent new information, it will Uaually not occur at (he end of the 
sentence. 
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For language teaching materials then which feature the bringing of matters 
of language structure to the grammatical consciousness of the learner, it is 
not enough simply to present to the student the various syntactic forms in 
which any particular meaning can be realized (active vs. passive, for example); 
it is necessary also for the student to know that in practically any lincfui^^tic 
en\ir<)nment the choice among these related grammatical forms is not arbitrary, 
and he should know enough of the principles of sentence arrangement (i.e. 
usage) to be able to make these structural means appropriate to his rhetorical 
ends (i.e. use). The materials writer needs to be aware, however, of how the end 
and the means cm affect each other, becau^? the extent of that awareness will 
be reflected in the quality of his product. 
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Causes of Failure and Conditions For Success in the 
Learning and Teaching of Foreign Languages 

Peter Sfrevens 

Combridge University 

Learners are more than walking language acquisition devices: the extent of 
their success in learning a foreign language depends on achieving the max- 
imum fit between many interlwking variables, some more important than 
others. The roots of these variables lie in some cases in societ>% in other 
cases in the teaching profession, in others within the individual learner. 'Suc- 
cess* or 'failure' must be seen in relation to particular learning/teaching aims, 
but some factors can be identified as restrictions on success, or as conditions 
that maximise it, in general. 

Among the strongest reasons for failure are: unwillingness to learn; 
certain physical and administrative i npediments; insufficient time for learning 
and teaching; unrealistic aims; a false relationship between the nature of 
teaching materials and the professional standards of the teachers who will 
use them; gross incompetence in the management of learning. Less seriously, 
learner expectations may be low; teachers may be inadequately prepared in 
various ways. 

Success is most likely to be achieved with willing learners; when phys- 
ical and organisational impediments are removed; when teachers are ap- 
propriately trained. An analog\' will be drawn with Intensive Care Units in 
medicine. The foregoing analysis will be applied to some different types of 
foreign language learning/tea ' * situations. 

This concept of success failure derives both frorn studies of 'the 
whole learner and from a model of the learning/teaching process. Achieve- 
ment Ls highest when skilled teachers are encouraged hy s(Kiety and their 
profession to cherish willing learners, 

A characteristic of the language teaching profession is its enonnous diversity 
and variability. Teachers of languages throughout the world are numbered in 
niillions: learners of languages are counted in scores of millions. Hundreds of 
languages are involved, either as the target of learning or as the mother tongue 
of the learner. There are great numbers of diff^erent aims and objectives, different 
rates of intensity, different methods and materials and styles of learning, different 
levels of proficiency aimed at. And there is an equally wide range of results, 
from total failure to learn, to rapid and easy achievement. 

Attempts in the past to overcrmie the variability of learners' ai hievement — 
that is. to c-ounter the lack of success of individuals or groups—have tended 
to c-<mct»ntrate on finding blanket solutions. We have justified our changes of 
direct i(m by saying such things as: The method must be wrong ; or 'We need 
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contrast! ve analysis': or *We ought to H^e language labs*; or *We ought to stop 
using language labs'; or We must rely on linguistic theory'; or *We must change 
our allegiance from one linguistic theory to another ; or "We must change our 
classroom organisation'; and so forth. Yet none of these changes brin;^s about 
the overall improvement in learning that we assume it should produce, even 
though some improvement is often ob^rved in some cases. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest that single, blanket solutions cannot 
be achieved. A close analysis of reasons for failure to leam, and of the condi- 
tions in wliich success is most often obtained, reminds us that while all human 
beings can be regarded as walking language acquisition devices and to that 
extent can be assumed to possess a universal potentiality for learning langiiages, 
their success in actually doing so in a framework of organised learning and 
teaching depends on very much more than this: it depends upon achieving the 
maximum harmony between a large number of variables, whose precise im- 
portance differs from one set of learning/teaching conditions to another. 

In discussing the problen> I shall begin by briefly considering the nature of 
'failure' and *success\ after \^ lich I shall suggest that a number of strong recur- 
rent reasons for failure in ^anguage learning ^an be identified, as well as a 
number of strong recurrent conditions for success, I shall conclude by suggest- 
ing that these sets of factors have more than conversational or anecdotal signif- 
icance because they derive from a theoretical model of the language learning/ 
teaching process. 

The Nature of Tailure' and *Sucwss' in Language Learning 

Usetl in a general way, the tenns 'failure' and "success* are imprecise and 
emotive; they gain force by being related to specific aims. The mcr » precisely 
we can state the targets of achievement for specific courses of learning and 
instruction, the more accuracy we can give to these terms 'failure' and 'success*. 
For the sake of argument I shall assume in what follows that teaching is always 
given a precisely-specified set of aims and targets, and that what we are re- 
ferring to is the extent to which these are attained in the time devoted to them. 
Furthemiore^ since 'failure* can be regarded as 'negative achievement* and 
'success' as 'positive achievement*, I shall use the term achievera^nt henceforth 
as the general label. 

There are» in fact, three diflPerent kinds of failure and success: the achievement 
of the learner, the achievement of the teacher, and the achievement of the 
stfsterti within the learner and the teacher come together. 

The achievement of the learner is the extent to which (a) he reaches his 
potential optimum rate of learning, and (b) he achieves control of the particular 
linguistic, functional and communicative deiices that make up the aims of his 
learning programme. Normally, language teachers have concentrated on th** 
second of these sub-divisions, i.e. on the learner's terminal command of the 
sub-set of the langr^ige he was seeking to learn. But In a deeper sense the learn- 
ing/teaching process seeks (or should seek) not only to implant the termina! 
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aims within the learner but aho to activate his capacity to learn, and to do so 
at his optimum learning rate that is, at the fastest rate that he can sustain 
for the required period of learning. 

The achievement of teachers is often measured by their record of examina- 
tion passes among their pupils. This may a convenient public index of 
pedagogical success, but in relation to the fundamental processes at work, 
examination passes are rather trivial. More importantly, the achievcrient of the 
teacher is the extent to which he or she achieves the optimum mau tf^ement of 
learning. To consider teaching as *the management of learning* e ibles us to 
incorporate under a single concept both the learner s and the t jcher's con- 
tribution to the learning process. This definition also accepts ai ' and every 
approach, method and technique: it is neutral and non-specific as to »'*thodol<>g)\ 

The achievement of the system is the extent "o which it pen t* and even 
encourages the learner and teacher to xeach theii best rate of ac ievement in 
their respective roles. The 'system' includes (a) the socioHnguistic consensus — 
such factors as the popularity of a particular language, and the social status of 
learning and teaching languages — (b) the efficiency of the organisation and 
administration of education, and (c) the particular sch il or other framework 
( including arrangements made for evaluation and assesr.nent ) within which the 
teacher and the learner come together. 

It is my strong belief that each of these three kinds of achievement has 
an indispensable role to play in the total learning/teaching process. Let us 
consider an example of each: an unwilling learner can cause failure in his own 
achievement, in spite of a good teacher and a harmonious system, though e(|ually 
an energetic and sophisticaled learner can sometimes achieve success in spite 
of a poor teacher or a low-grade system; an incompetent teacher can prevent a 
learner from achieving; success, but equally a good teacher may overcome learner- 
resistance or organisational faults in the system; a poor system can fmstrate 
the efforts of leanier and teacher alike (for instance, by aUocating insufficient 
lesson time) but equally a well-designed system can often compensate fo»" the 
less well-trained teachers or indifferent learner. 

To summarize: Success and failure can be re-stated as positive and negative 
achievement; they are b^st considered relative to specific aims; they rebate in part 
lo the learner, in part to the teacner, and in pert to the system witl in which 
the learning and i .ching occur 

Given this frame of reference for discussing achievement, we can ask a 
crucial questtoi^: whether any particular circumstance:; are frequently associated 
with failure or success. I believe that two sets of such factors can be identified, 
and these will now be described. 

Strong Recurrent Reasons for Failure 

I. Unwillingness to learn. The c^ttitude of the learner towards the task of 
learning spans a range from tot%l unwillingness through passive neutrality to 
positive enthusiasm. There are many different reasons — personal, social, psy- 
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chological I tc, — for a learners state of willingness, and a skilful teacher can 
often increase its extent. But the unwilling learner usually fails to leam, 

1 Learner s expectations are too low. Many learners, especially adolescents 
and adults, come to language classes convinced that they will not succeed. The 
reasons for a negative self-view are many, and often tliey can be modified or 
changed into high expectations by a skilful teacher; but low expectations are a 
serious impediment. I have recent experience of two examples: (i) a university 
student whose course required her to leani Spanish informed us tha. she was 
unable to leam languages. In spite of patient and caring teachers, her view of 
herself remained inviolate for seven I months: she learned virtually no Spanish 
Tlien suddenly after about five months she started to make good progress. But 
she found it so difficult to accept this falsification of her predictions about herself 
that :he preferred to withdraw from the course rather than go on leaniing 
Spanish. 

A major French oil tanker company is sometimes required to send a captain 
to take over a ship with an English-speaking crew, at short notice. Courses of 
up to 100 hours are arranged, but these non-academic learners do not believe 
that they can 'learn English' in that time, so they begin the course with expecta- 
tions of total lack of success. Except in extreme ca.ses. the learners expectations 
of their own success are based very closely on the opinions expressed by their 
teacher??. It is therefore possible by careless talk to blight the achievement of a 
learner; equally it is possible by encouragement to bring about considerable 
improvement, 

3. Unrealistic aims. These are generally a fault of the system rather thin 
of the learner or the teacher. A glaring example of this factor is the commercial 
language school that advertises Ton can speak Enpflish in 24 hours. But manv 
school language programmes make presumptions about (he learners* terminal 
?»c!u'evements which, as teachers themselves often acknowledge, cannot in fact 
be reached by the average pupil The learners generally know this— said.^nts are 
ver\' sensitive ah(> " surh niatters— and thus unrealistic statf"itent.s of aims on 
the part of the tc acher or the system trigger low exp'>ctations on tJhe part of the 
learner, thereby turning them into self fulfilhng prophecic. 

4. Off-set teachinff. This is a special case of unreaLstic aims, ft occurs, 
not infrec|tiently. whvn learnt u^-e expected to karn the lanL^uage Init in fact 
the teachers are required to teach .something different. Thre examples aie; (i) 
when litcratttrr is taught in the belief Hiat this will therel>> tea^h the* language 
but before the learners have the necessary command of language to follow a^d 
understand; (ii) when linguistics is taugl:^ as a ^abatitute for teaching a coin- 
mand of the language; (iii) when a largely oral English course is required to 
be taught by teacheis who have nr efi'ective command of the spoken language. 

5. Phffsical and or^nnisational impediments. Obvious examples are: fatif^ue, 
heat or cold, noise or distraction, ^cary learners learn little; weary teacliers 
-leach little. Great heat or cold or other physical discomfoits r^^dtice the rate of 
'earning; excessive noise, whether from (jthfr clar?*^' , or city ir affile, or monsoon 
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rain drumming on corrugated iron roofs, makes language learning nearly im- 
possible; the classroom which overlooks a swimming pool, or is the constant 
target for the Principals visitors, detracts the learners. Other examples include 
overcrowding, lack of premises, books or equipment, examination neurosis, 
absenteeism on the part of the learner or the teacher. 

It is essential to note that all these impediments are ultimately avoidable. 
Unfortunately teachers are inc lined to accept such impediments as acts of God, 
as features of the universe which are to be borne with fortitude but are not 
susceptible of in provement by human effort. But in fact they are nearly always 
the man-made consequences of poor organisation or educational policy. In some 
ways language teachers are more inclined than others to put up with these 
impediments. Our colleagues who teacii science, or woodwork or other crafts 
do not tolerate conditions in which they are prevented from teaching their 
subject: and neither should we. Very often these difficulties are tolerated for 
far too long by teachers v.'ho fail to realise that it is an essential part of a 
teachers duty to campaign, individually and ci>llectively, for the removal of 
such impediments. The campaign may take a very long time, but it should never 
l>e abandoned. In these matters the teachers know best: it is essential to their 
profei^sional integrity that they should never acquiesce, except temporarily, in 
the continuance of physical and organisational impediments to learning and 
teaching. 

6. Insufficient time for learning and teaching. This deficiency relates to 
the total quantity of time for organised instinction, and its rate of intensity, as 
well as the overall duration of courses. Some courses, particularly 'service' lan- 
guage courses — ''English for the engineering students'* for example — are allocated 
by course administra >rs ludicrously few total hours of instruction. Or courses 
are persistently taught so thinly, say 3 or 4 hours per week, that learning is 
almost guaranteed to be equally thin and inadequate. At the other extreme, 
some courses with a rather small syllabus content are taught over periods of " 
6, b, even 10 years: teachers are usually well aware that after the first two years 
of school instruction in a language there is a strong tendency for standards to 
decline, not to improve, with all its consequent disillusion and frustration for 
teachers and kotmers alike. | 

7. Gross incompetence in teaching. Although standards of entry ta tub- 
ing are improving, and standards of teacher training are improving even more 
rapidly, there still exist numbers of language teachers whose management of 
their pupils* learning is incompetent. The teacher whose personality *tums off* 
the leaniers; the teacher \vith an inadequate command of the foreign Irnguage; 
the teacher without the necessary instructional techniques — these are so^ne of the 
most obvious examples. These are defects of the teacher, but alro of the educa- 
tional system that tolerates them, and the teacliing profession should continue 
to campaign for their eradication. ■ 

8. When ihe teachers/ nutter ials equation is not wived. The higher the 
general standard of the teachers, the less important are the course-books and 
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other teaching materials. But when the standard of teachers is low, as it in- 
evitably is for a time in conditions of rapid expansiofi of education, then the 
standard of teaching materials assumes great importance. This is what is meant 
by 'the teachers/materials equation*. Insufficiently-trained teachers working with 
poor materials face a considerable handicap. When this occurs it is a defect 
of the system, for whose remedy a three-way collaboration is necessary, between 
publishers^ administrators and teachers. 

9. Teachers inadequately prepared. As the standards of initial teacher 
training continue to rise, world-wide, the crux of this problem falls increasingly 
upon the older teachers who may not have profited from present-day standanJs. 
The problem is especially acute when a major change takes place, in approach 
or methodology, which the teachers who are products of earlier stages of devel- 
opment may not be aware of-— or may not accept. An example of this has 
recently ciccurred in Britain, where tlie introduction of French in the primary 
school ha^ faced severe difficulties in some areas because of the unwillinqnesr 
of some secondary school teachers to adjust to the change in their intake of 
pupils. Here it is the system which may need to persuade and re-edui ate the 
teachers in order to permit the continued achievement of the learners. 

Tliese, then, seem to n)e to he the most fre<|uent strong recurrent reasons 
for failure. All of them are avoidable, though some require major changes of 
administrative policy. Now let us turn to stnmg recurrent reasons for success: 
i.e. conditions which seem regularly to be associated with higher levels of 
achievement. 

Strong Recurrent Reasons for Success 

1. Willin^: learners. Enthusiasm for learning is a great asset, and one wh'ch 
teachers can nurture in their learners. Most individuals vary from time to time 
in their degree of willingness, often as a result of emotional ups and downs in 
their home life. It is a central component of good teaching that the teacher 
should be aware of these changes, sympathetic to their cai:f:r:», and continually 
seeking to cajole and encourage the learner upwards to his optimum willingness 
to leam. 

2. Learners see the relevance of their learning. It is only f r a fairly short 
period in childhood that human beings willingly leam without caring why they 
should do so. It may be that one of the inherent difficulties in school language 
learning is that a:^ they approach adolescence children cease to leam insouciantly, 
without caring or knowing why, and start to expect clear and valid reasons 
for continuing to give their wilHngness to leam a language. Rates of achievement 
are ^ret»t?y improved when learners know an<» accept the reasons for learning. 

3. Learners expectations are high, A belief that one will leam is a power- 
ful incentive to actually do so. 

4. The tarp -t language has good standing in the community. It is a socio- 
linguistic truism hat learning and teaching an unpopular language is a difficult 
task. By contrast, when the foreign language has a high status or is taken for 
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granted, achievement tc^nds to be high- (This is a variable over which the 
U^acher has httle contK)!, as learners' attitudes tend to be established before they 
sturt to Ieam» along the lines of current popular opinion and prejudice. ) 

5. Physical and organl^tional requirement are met. Two different types 
of provisions have to be considered- The first relates to the absence of the 
impediments noted earlier: fatigue, extremes of temperature, etc. The second 
concerns the ac tual provision and the efficient working of all necessary buildings, 
plant, equipment and aids. At first sight this may seem trivial. Yet there are 
countries where the slow construction of school buildings creates huge classes, 
where textbooks are prescribed but are not actually received by the teachers 
Of the pupils, where tape recordings or language labs exist but have long stnce 
irretrievably broken down for lack of skilled technicians, where overhead projec- 
tors have been supplied but cannot be used because it is too cortly to replace 
lamp bulbs, where even blackboards are almost illegible tlirough old age and 
desuetude. Although such shortcomings are trivial they deeply aflPect the morale 
of the teachers, and through the teachers affect the learning prospects of the 
learners. But where the educational system is welKorder^!, well provided and 
efficiently maintained, learning rates tend to be high — all else being equal. 

0. Realistic aims, accepted by all It is self-evident that the establishment 
of aims which are realistic should improve the climate of learning and teaching. 
But it is also necessary to state that these aims should be known to, and accepted 
by the teachers as a whole and enlightened public opinion in addition. Other- 
wise one is preparing the way for failures such as those mentioned in relation 
to some areas of primary school French iu t:.ngland. 

7- Suitable syllabuses. The syllabus is potentially the most important single 
pedagogical formulation to bear upon ony learning/teaching situation. We might 
define the ideal syllabus as a statement of aims, approach, content, sequence anr 
preferred methodology for a given set of learners a^id teachers. With so many 
elements to be incorporated within a single formulation there are many oppor- 
tunities for inadequacy. Yet our understanding of the principles of syllabus 
design has recently been revised, extended and modernised in ways that now 
make it possible to provide, for any course in learning and teaching languages, a 
formulation of great potential benefit. When this is done it can be a major source 
of guidance and support for the teacher, and through the teacher, a major in- 
fluence upon the learner's progress and achievement. (This is an area where 
Britain hrs specialised in recent years. An example of the most sophisticated 
work is to be founded in the 4 volumes of The F^inburgh Course in Applied 
Linguistics (Oxford University Press, 1974-1977; where ihn ultimate value of* 
applied linguistics, as far as TESOL is concerned, Ir. ^ho^ n as lying in its use 
for specifying the «nost suitable syllabu^ for a given set of learning/teaching 
requirements. The work of Pit Corder, John Trim, Henry Widdowson, John 
Munby, among others also contributes to this variable.) A suitable syllabus, in 
current teirns, provides a head start towards higher rates of learning achieve- 
ment 
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8. Intensity of teaching relatively high. Although virtually no research has 
been carried on the subject, there is widespread belief among teachers who 
have tried it that an increase in the intensity of teaching leads to a more than 
proportionate increase in the rate of learning per unit time. There seems to 
be a lower limit of around ^ or 6 hours per week, below which tlie learning 
yield per hour drops off drastically* The range of intensity from this S-hour 
point up to another and rather different borderline, at around 20 hours per 
v/eek, seems to constitute what one might call the normal range of intensity. 
'Normal* here means that few alterations of methcxi are rccjuired because of 
increases in intensity: above 20 hours per week there is some experience that 
special precautions need to be brought in, to guard against fatigue, boredom, 
too-long contact with the same teacher, and other technical difficulties. If the 
necessary precautions are taken, successful learning at intensities up to 40 or 
50 hours per week, sometimes even beyond, have been reported. Within the 
'normar range of 5-20 hours per week it is widely accepted that the learning 
yield per hour increases directly with intensity': i.e. more learning takes place 
in 20 hours of instruction when it takes place in one single week than in 20 
hours when they are spread over 4 weeks. Perhaps part of the reason for this 
is that the lower rate of intensity includes four weeks of opportimities for for- 

- getting. The assertion being made here is that rates of achievement are im- 
proved by higher rates of intensity in teaching and learning. 

9. Teachers fiave a high level of professional competence. This may again 
seem self-evident, except for those who deny the need for any intervention in 
the learning proci»ss. But what I am referring to is something quite specific, 
though difficult to describe. If we consider the full range of professional train- 
ing as a language teacher it is beginning to look as if a quantum jump in 
effecti^'eness in the management of learning takes place at a particular point — 
a point which relatively few teachers ha\'e reached until recently but which 
is becoming increasingly winmon. In Britain, at least, this watershed point is 
generally associated with an opportunity for int irAye further professional 
training following some 7 to 10 years of exp<'rience (e.g. typically in a one-year 
Masters course in Applied Linf^uistics or TEFL TESL). Some rare, gifted 
teachers achieve this out of their own personal resources. At all events, it seems 
that a proc^ess of in-servke professional maturation slowly takes place in tlie 
mind and understanding of the practising teacher, at the end of which the 
opportunity for some months of intensive thinking, reading and discussion pro- 
duces a fresh burst of competence, confidence, and n)orale. This applies to 
teachers from any country, not just from Britain or the United States. I have 
no hesitation in maintainiug that teachers who have acfiieved this professional 
regeneration become exceptionally well able t * maximise the progress of their 
learners. 

10. Teachers cherish learners. The verb to cherish appears very rarely in 
the literature of language learning and teaching. Its use here implies that the 
best teachers know thev pupils, encourage them, show concern for them, find 
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out their interests, discover their learning preferences, monitor their progress 
with a sympathetic eye, unravel their difficulties — cherish them as human beings 
engaged in a coliaboi ation of learning. Tliere is a rough analogy here with 
Intensive Care' in hospitals, where the patient is cx>nstantly watched by skilled 
professional people whose first concern is to help the patient to want to live. 
We are concerned not only with helping our learners to leani, but with en- 
suring that even when they experience great difficulties they still want to learn. 

Of all the strong recurrent reasons for success, this last is the most im- 
portant and the most effective, and when it occurs it is fre(}uently associated 
with the high level of professionalism referred to above, since it is normally 
teachers at this level who are not only best able to sense the learners im- 
mediate needs but also have the broad range of professional skills to enable 
them to compensate in some degree for deficits elsewhere in the total learning/ 
teaching situation. 

The Methodological Status of the CondtHons for Success 

In this final section of the paper I wish to show that these inventories of 
important factors, and especially the phrase 'teachers should cherish leamerr ' 
are not simply pious assertions and exhortations to virtue, but that they have 
an intellectual status in relation to a model of the language learning/teaching 
process. Methodologically speaking (by that I mean in tenns of ordering an 
argument, not in terms of teaching technique) there is a parallel between a 
phrase like 'success comes when teachers cherish learners' and an expression 
in, say, theoretical physics, such as e ^ nic". The methodological parallel is that 
in this phrase, as in the expression in physics, each tenn needs to be expanded 
into a complex statement, the various statements having complex inter-relation- 
ships, all of which have meaning in reference to a tlieoreticahmodel. 

Si} let us expand each tenn of the phrase success occurs when teachers 
cherish learners . 

(i) Success aymes. . . . must be re written as 'maximum rates of achieve- 

ment in the learning and teaching of a foreign 
language are typically produced . . / 

(ii) tt hen teachers. . re- write as when skilled and devoted teach- 

<'rs . . 

(ill) cherish. . . . here we need to restore a deletion which bears 

upon the recjuiremejits of the s<KiaI situation 
which alone nmkes these events possible: *. . . 
are encouragcnl by scK'iety and their ^profession 
to cherish . . / 

(iv) learners. . . . re- write as willing learners'. 

The statement now reads, in its t*xpanded form: 

Maximum rates of achievement in the learnintl and teaching of a foreign 
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lanfiuage are typically prod need when skilled and devoted teachers are 
eticouraged by society and their profession to cherish u illind learners^ 

But this is only^He first stage of expansion of irieainn^. The statement still 
embodies many pre-^uopasitions which are niacU' explicit in the theoretical 
model from which this statement derives. 

I say 'derives* deKberatel), for the following reason. The question of 
reasons for failure and conditions for success has interested me for over twenty 
years, hut after tr>ing in vain for half-a-dozen years to see a pattern in the 
complexity of language learning/teaching events I put the question aside and 
turned instead to a different issue, the e laboration of a model of the process. 
My reasoning was that if we could identify the absolute mininnm) elements in 
the process of" leaniing and teaching languages, and t^inld show the principal 
inter-relab'onsliips between them fie. if we could develop a mmle!) then per- 
haps we would be better able to understand what is happening in language 
learning, and hente better able to answer the cpiestion about conditions for 
success. And so it turns out. 

An Outline Model of the Language Learning/Teaching Process 

In order to explain why the development of a nunlel has made it possible 
to identify the most important factors— out of the whole diversity of LL/LT— 
for failure and success. I will briefly outline the nature of the model and its 
^ principal elements. 

Figure 1 depicts & model of the prcKX'ss of learning a lariguage with the 
mediation of a teacher: it is thus not concerned with first language ac^piisition. 
' (This is not to deny any connection In'^tweeii accpiisiticm of the mother tongtie 
. ^and learning a subsequent language: it is merely to say that mother tongue 
acquisition is not the focus of attention in constntcting this model. ) The proct>ss 
is seen as origin ::ting in two related elements: the first combines the socio- 
linguistic situation with administrative action — if you like, it brings together 
the public will that language should be taught with the provision for teachers 
to be trained and employed for that purpose — while the se«.tind element brings 
in the professional resources of language teaching: teachers of languages in a 
given country do not exist in a vacuum, they are part of a world wide network 
of centres of knowledge, and they draw on the resources of linguistic-s, psy- 
chology, social theory, educational philosophy, etc. (In case anyone should 
ask what place linguistics has in the model, my reply is that it has an important 
place in this second element, as one : jnong several crucial contri!>uting dis- 
cipbnes. ) 

Next the proct^ss feeds a group of sexeral elements, all cfmcemed with 
diffpent aspects of fe«c/nng. Tlie first of this group of elements on teaching 
defines the miiiimun) qualities of the teacher, the seamd deals with approach 
—the ideology, as it were, of language teaching; the third relates to tnethodol- 
ogy and to the whole gamut of instructional techni(}ues; the fourth of them 
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relates to syllabus; the fifth to tmtterials; and leading into oil these is a seventh 
element defining teacher traitmg. There is also an element dealing with evdu- 
ution and assessment as a feedback niechaiusfn for the learning and teaching 
process. * 

Between tlu- vnd of the block of elements^ concerned with teaching and 
arriving at the final elenu-«t. tlie learner, the process goes through two variable 
filters or selectors. The first of these selects tlie appropriate type of LL/LT, " 
according to parameters such as the age of the learner, the type of educational 
framework he is within, the level of proficiency he has reached, etc.; the second 
selecting elenuiit accounts for the varitnis comtraints and impediments that we 
looked at earlier— phy sical and organisaticnial. 

What reaches the learner, then, is the public will backed by administra- 
tion, amplified by pedagogical expertise, selected for different types of learning 
and diminished by only those imiHtlinu-nts, which are currently unavoidable. 

And what of the lenrtwr? The final elements oi the model deals with him 
(or her) as in a sense the focus of the entire process, and this element -makes 
allowance nt»t only for his possessit>n of the universal potentiality for learning 
language but alsc* for his individuality, his particular abilities, deficiencies, ex- 
perience, tiersonality. 

CSonclusion 

The c(niception of failure and success in" language learning which I have 
attempted to outline \jn this pa|>er is based upon the notion of the whole and 
individual learner. n(>t just upon the universal but common characteristic of 
actjuisttton; together with a nuHlel of the learning/teaching process. And if I 
were asked to abandon the whole t>f this paper and were allowed to retain one 
single sentence, it woid)^ be this sentence: Maximum rates of achievement in 
the leamina and teachitt^ of a foreign lang,ua{*e are typically prodt$ced when 
skilled and devoted teachers are encouraged by society and their profession to 
cherish u illini; learners. \ 

\ 

\ 
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Teacher Feedback on Leanter Error: Mapbins 

Logmtwns 

MUcAwf Long 
Concordia Univortity 

Knowledge of resiilts appears to be an essential part of any human leumfeig 
piDcess, including language h-arobig. Increasingly, the Icjuner of b firet or 
smmd language is belie%t^ to progress by the formulation of hypotheses 
about the target language grammar, based on (he input data nwlved, the 
use of feedback to test those hypotheses, and their subsequent refection or 
moAficatiim. Ni»t surprisingly, therefore, fhe pmvf»lon of soms sort of feed- 
back (ermr detection and 'or error correction) was one of only two character- 
istics found hy Krashen and Seliger to be common to all language-teaching 
methods known to be successful. This pap»*r reviews some recent studies of 
the ways in which learners in classroom setHnjis are gfmv information abtiut 
the relative success or failure of their attempts to use the new language. 

Options open to teachers when error! occur are .jescrilwd in the second 
part of the paper, and ^ model is presented of the decision-making process. 
.Sewral factors bearing on tht-se derisions are tvnsidered. The model shows, 
among other rhings. how dlfierenl decisions can sometimes result in overtly 
utentica! teachfaig behaviours, thereby presenting students, teacher-trainers 
and leseorchcrs into classRKtm processes with .«£>me tricky proUems of in- 
terpretation. 

Larguigc learning as a prtK>ess of hypothesis-testing and rule-modifica- 
tion is rmmsidcrcd in the light t.f what appears to b? a marked lack of 
chirity and ctmsistency in teacher fcedbark. The paper questions the status 
of corrtNtion*" if prrnr as an wx-ntial characteristic of successful classroom 
language instniction. 

the purpose t)f this paper is briefly to consider the importance of the role 
of feedback in any cognitive theory of second language learning, and then to 
r«»vicw some recent descriptive studies of the classroom behaviours of teachers 
following learner error, in an attempt to ascertain what the teachers studied 
currently do when providinR feedback. I will then set out what I see as the Mc 
options open to teachers when giving feedback on error and describe some of 
the factors affecting decisions v^hen choosing among the opHons presented. In 
the absence of any studies of the effect of different forms of feedback on student 
learning. I will, dearly, be unable to recommend one decision or series of deci- 
sions oxer another; I will, liowever, question the status commonly attributed to 

*AM* in the preparation of this paper I received valuable comments from Richaid 

':"^r*lSf Castaiios. Craig Chaudron. Alison d'Anglejan. Patsy Lightbown and Brian 

>mtth. The opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect theirs, and all enure are. of course, 
my own. ... vvw>c 
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so-called teacher "cxinrection" of error as an essential characteristic of successful 
classroom foreign/ sectind language instruction. 

The Role til Feedback 

In order to learn how to perform even the simplest task people require \ 
information pn the success or failure of their attempts at perfonnance. The fonn 
of that feedback can vary greatly. Thus, an infant may leam to coordinate the 
movements needed to stretch out its arm in order to pick up an object by seeing 
its hand touch the object and by feeling and perhaps hearing the contact made 
between object and hand. The function of knowledge of results (KR), too, can 
^-ary. Annett ( 1969) h9.< observed that its effect on the learner may be primarily 
that it providcHi him or her with (a) information and/or (b) reinforcement, 
and/or (c) some form of incentive. 

As language teachers we give tacit recognition to the importance of KR 
both by the amount of time we spend informing our students of when» where 
and (sometimes) why they have gone wrong, and by the vride range of tech- 
niques we have deveIoi>ed for doing so, Krashen and SeUger (1975) found that 
the possibility of some sort of feedback, error detection (by the learner) or cor^ 
rection (by the teacher )» was one of only two chara teristics common to all 
language-teaching methods known to be successful By implication, feedback on 
error^ by the teacher or some teacher surrogate i*. potentially one of the neces- 
sary and stifficient conditions for succes.«ful foreign/second language learning. 
This and tlie universality of the practice makes it a subject worthy of careful 
study; one would like to know whether we achieve by it wbfft we think we do 
and if there are any ways of making the process more efficient. 

We are interested in error detection^ i.e. KR, rather than the narrower error 
correctic/n obne, for we are all familiar with the ability of some of our students 
obstinately to repeat the wrong answer despite our dogged provision of the 
correct one. ft w«ni!d boost our confidence to know that, even if a learner could 
not get an utt^Tance right as a result of our provision of feedback, he at least 
knew when he was wrong. For present purposes error 'correction* is too limited 
a term for othvr rc^asons, describing as it does the (hoped for) result of feed- 
back cm error, not the feedback itself. Thii underlines the importance of viewing 
feedback in its pnip^^r context, that is^ following error and prior to further 
attempts at ct^rnx^t student performance. What is sometimes described in the 
titeratiiR* as "a competing mo\'e'* should be seen for what it is: beha\ iour bv 
the teacher which allows the learner to obtain KR, on the basis of which, hope- 
fully, it will Ih» the learner who makes a corre<^ng move. Feedback is designed 
to promote correction but is not itself correction. Correction occurs, accordlna 

yn this paper an error' wilt refer to ( I ) any phonolofffeal* morphological, syntactic or fexfcal 
oevtance In the fnrin of what students say fmni a .stanoard variety of English whkh is attrihu- 
table to the application hy the learner of incorrect grammatical rules (2) recognisable mis- 
constru^il of or lick of facti^tl tnf.>rmation. (3) a breach of niles of classroom discourse* and 
(4> a hit of student language behavtoiir treated as an example of (1). (2) or (3) by the 
teacher* 
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to the hypiithfsis-testJng model of language learning (see below), when the 
ieanter modifies a rule in his or her interim grammar of the language being 
learned. 

Thf study of fftxJhatk on error is of theoretical as well as practical interest 
Increasingly, the learner of a first or second language is believed to progress* 
by the fommlation tjf h>'pothesrs about the target language grammar, based 
on the input data received, the use of feedback to test those hj^otheses, and 
tlwir sukvequcnt rr j^-ction or modification. Language learning has not always 
been viewed in these terms. 

Due largely to the predtjminant influence of neo-behaviourist theories of 
learning on fonign language education in many (but not aU) parts of the world 
during the I950's and Ws. the importance attributed to KR was for some time 
limited to its perceivefl role in reinforcing emergent (correct) second language 
habits. However, with the re-evaluation of the language-learners intellect by 
C«»rder, Ncmser. Dulay and Burt. Selinker. Richards, Taylor and others, the 
r<»Ie of errors and of feedback on error has taken on a new significance. Of 
errors, for example, Corder wrote in his classic 1987 paper: 

Emirs an- iiidispt^ns^ble to the learner himself, bcvatise we can regani the making 
of errors as a- device the leamt r uses in order to hum. It is a way the kamer has 
of t< stinK his hyp«»th««M-s alwut the nature of tht> lanRiiafje he is loaminR. (Cbrder. 
1967, p. 107.) 

And of feedback, eight years later: 

In order to this h>TpothesL-* of hts— this Ls in no genst>. of cotirse, a consdotis 
pnwss— he makes utterances which are generated hy his particular interlangttage 
f^raismtur at a partitular moment. The hehaviaur of the teacher or other speakers 
of the tttffiet landuatie etui'tU s him to decide u hiher any particular hypothesis he 
has chvelopeJ w talid or not. (Girder, 1975. p. 411. Emphasis added.) 

At first sight, far from undervaluing the learners potential cognitive contribu- 
tion to the learning process, the above statement would seem to attribute to 
him or her part of the ability ot the professional linguist. Corder and oUiers 
an- careful to cmphasi.se, however, that the hypothesis-testing is in no sense a 
conscious prorrss. Nonetheless, it is clear that the way in which language teach- 
ers behave following their ."students' commission of error is potentially of interest 
for au> oogniti\e theory of the second language-Ieaming process aided by formal 
instruction, 

Teaclier Feedback on Learner Error 

Several writers on child language development in the sixties reported the 
focus of nuJthers on the communicative effectivenesr. rather than on tfie formal 
acctirucy of what their children said. (See, e.g. Brown, Cazden and Bellugi, 
I9ea. ) They were ohserxed to expand child utterances, adding missing functors, 
but sei ininl to tlo so to wmfirm that communication had taken place r?ther than 
t«» pro\id<« s|H t ific language instruction. Some more recent studies, (e.g. Nelson, 
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CarskatWoti and Btniv iUiaii. 1973. M(»erk. 1976), suRgost that de-liberate "teach- 
ing activities" tan play a role in first language acquisition. Fn sp«intane()us 
muther-ehild interattit»ns in the home. Mm'rk observed such activities as mothers 
uiodeHing little «iuestion and answer setjuences f(»r the child, and what Mwrk 
calls Vnidding. where the mother urges the child to make some improvement 
with -Say X'* or "Can you say \r. where X is the mixld of the ct>nstnicti»>n 
she wants the ehild Uy imitate. Tliese data api)ear to argue against an tmtright 
dismissal of negative feedback on fonnal inaccuracies as a factor in successful 
U aa|uisiti«in— anil, by implication, in L2 learning with formal instruction. How- 
ever, even with \fo« rk s data one is strtick by the pr^.sence of a message-clarifica- 
tion element often huking in second- language classrooms. Further, what appear 
U> be "langviage-teaching" sequences may not have this function but again that 
of establishing (lack of) communication. Also, showing that mothers do this 
kind <if "teaehing" does not prove that children learn by it, unless, that is. one 
is pr< paretl to accept apparent improvement ot some kind in the child's Mcxt 
utteranee as e- tilence of learning. This would seem unjustified given what 
longitudinal 1. 1 atquisition studies show about the gradual emergence of native- 
like forms errors co-occuring with correct pioduction over periods of several 
mimths. (See. e.g. Slobin. 1971.) 

In the last few )ears there have been a number of participant observational 
studies of teacher behaviour following errors by second language learners. 
They have mostly described the feedback practices of experienced teachers 
working with students of difFcring ages and levels of language proficiency. oft< ii 
in relatively small groups, and with English or French as the second language 
being taught. Some of the findiFigs of these sttidies are reported and di.saissed 
below. Descriptive studies t>nly are considered here as it would seem reasonable 
to supiMise that the value of the provision of feedback on error, like any other 
teaching behaviour, will only be measurable once we have identified what 
teachers actually do in ctassr(x>ms. and can distingui.sh this from what they are 
sometimes imagined to do or art> urged to do by textbook writers, teacher- 
trainers or the autb«)rs of methods books. 

Teacher reacting moves following learner error have been observed by 
several investigators to lack clarity. In a pioneering study of teacher feedback 
on error in oral work. Fanselow (in press) videotaped eleven experienced 
teachers giving the same Irsson on adjective {>rder. ( "He's wearing a grey plastic 
raincoat." etc.). Verbal and non-verbal behaviours were analysed. It was found 
that, following stude'nt errors, teachers often gave more than one form of feed- 
back simnlfafieonsly. eg gesturing 'no", rubbing one item of clothing (to 
indicate the material frotn which it was made) and pointing to another object 
tf» be described, or savin; "fine" while shaking the head sideways. As Fanselow 
points ojit. even if students were able to interpret the intended message correctly, 
(factually cornt .mswer but with one or more errors of form), they vvotild he 
nt» wiser as to vvh.if was wrong with their uttei.mce. Subtle shakings of the 
he.ul and ' Vgain" Fnighf have meant "I didn't hear ytm-— please repeat" or "You 
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made a miMtakt". Such uifssaRts wtre often Rt\en w-ltile students wore looking 
at fflhnv stiKh iits. at the U'anitT \v\m had fust ct>nimittfd the error, at materials, 
or anywh(>re hut at the leather Tiais. they can have mer..it nothing to the 
learner for hein^ unseen. 

Fanseh>\v ulsii fcnind clarity to xuffer due to the teachers' frequent use of 
the saine overt Ijehaviour (or two or inon- purposes, a phenoineuon noti'd by 
st'xt-ral iuvestigators. Typical is the proxisitm by tlie teacher of the m<x!el 
response dcHstred ir Htietliately after an uusuctessfut student attempt at produc 
Hon. Fanselovv offers tlie foHowing example: 

A. I T : Ifs !>Uie. (SAMPLE) 

2 SI : It blue. 

3 T : Its blue. (MODEL FOR COMPARISON) 

4 S2 : Ifs blue. 

5 T : It s bine (C:0\FIRMATI()N) 

6 SI : It blue. 

7 T : Its blue (MODEL FOR COMPARISON) 

8 SI : It blue. 

Tlie same teacher utterance sometimes serves as (1) a sample of the target 
language data to Im- imitatetl by the student, (line I), as (2) a model with 
which the leanier is sup|>t>setl to compare his own imperfect response, and, by 
tnipliciition. an iudfcaticm that an error has been made. (lines 3 and 7), and a^ 
(3) confirmation and (sonu" people would say) "reinforcement" of a corfect 
response, (line 5>. In fact, as Allwright (1976) has noted, function (1) charac- 
terises everything a teacher says in the target language, 'guidance* as to its * 
nature simultanecmsly constituting a further language sample. Teachers some- 
tinu's attempt to distinguish (nrrtly identical but multi-functional utterances of 
the It's blue' variety by changes in intonation, e.g. the use of a rising "cjuestion" 
time or the addition of emphasis f(.r case (2) above, (model for comparison), 
and/or by accompanying non-verbal cues. From the point of view of lack of 
clarit>-. howe\er. a learners inadequate grasp of English intonation may often 
prevent him from making the same (or any) distinction. Further, even if inter- 
pretation (2). i.e. "Wrting— listen to what you should have .said", is correctly 
imdersttMKl. the learner may again be unclear as to which part of what he said 
was wrong Ne ither the sourw. nor location nor identity of error has been in- 
dicated — simply its presence. 

Here is an(»ther ejtampU'^. this time from an elementary level ESL class 
for te!i-year-<»lds during practice of adverbs of frequency: 

B. 1 T : All together. 

2 T & SS : Yes. I aKvays use a toothbrush to brush my teeth. 

3 T : OK. David, can you repeat? 

' F«traitv from transcripts not attrihuted to other sources art- from prolitniniirv data ffathered 
by thf j«ithor am! Bri.in Smith of the TESL Ccntr»'. Concordia University. 
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4 SI : U s Imish eh- 

5 T : Yrs. I uKvuys use u tncithhrush to bnish niy teeth. 
. .6 : it's always tootlihnish ami it's my tt»eth, 

t T ..I atwuys use a toothbrush to brush my teeth. Marie? 

David's possible belief that his set-ond attempt (line 6) was correet will have 
iH-ea strengthened if he interpreted either his te>achers third statement of th*- 
ci»rreft fcirui (line 7) or the transfer of iittentitm ti» another student as eon- 
firniation/' leiiiforeetnent ". Even if he interpreted the feedback correctly, the 
obvious disp:irity bet\veen what he is currtnitly capable of and what he is beinK 
asR^-d to pnKluie makes it extremely unlikely that he was able (a) to remembi r 
-what he said, (b) to do so lonp, enough to compare it with what his teacher said, 
in order (c) ti) spot the diff^remes and (d) to modify his future attempts at 
production. (See Allwritrl.t. 1975a. for a di.scussion nf these and related prob- 
lems. ) That is. the teacher s feedback may not have been very informative, even 
if interpretetl by the sttident as having this purpose at all. 

Another oft* ■n repi>rt<Hl source of ambiguity concerns teachers* use of post- 
tive feedback, usually in the fonn of praise markers. The next example, concern- 
ing fetnlback on a pronunciation error, is from a coqnis of data from four classes 
at the I'niversity of Essex, where ext>erienced ESL teachers were working with 
^adule Venezuelan students. It is ({noted by Stokes (1975): 

C. IT: Again. 

2 SS : The fifth of January, nineteen seventy-four. 

3 T : I think. Eulyces. I heard something else here. Will you say it 

ultme? 
The . . 

4 S2 ; The . . . 

5 T : The first. 

6 S2 : No. the [fif] 

7 T : Fifth? 

8 S2 . Ififl 

9 T : It's \ery hard to say . . . fifth. 

10 S2 : The [fis] of jatniary. nineteen seventy-four. 
U T : Cood. 

Notice the redundanty (at least in terms of feedback on the error the teacher 
sup|K).ses s/he has heard.) tjf lines 3 to 5. The teacher's communication of the 
existence of error (line .3) is. in effect, an invitation for the .student to commit 
it again, and is lacking in infonnation as to its locatitm or identity. Of the 
teacher's use of 'Ciwd' in line 11. Stokes comments: 

Out* MisiMvts thv ii|«pro\.tl in lint- II is a measure of cle>speraH«>n on the part of 
the tciwh«T. Him-tnvr. thv \\on\ ua* used on u nnnih(>r of occasini-s when the re- 
spoost' u;ts im-orrcit. Ottv mmht sunntst that ' (.'tKH!" at tiiiws Ntmply signalled a 
lNiun(tar>' iiiarluT and did not la.ry any oiraninK of i-«>niniendation. But how does 
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IS h.s ,.,i,fi.l..,u. ... ,,..„l..-, It hr ImIu v.s flMf -Cmk!' imikaf.-s a 

OHMx-t r,sj'.)i.s,. uiti tl... stti.t.Mt »..|.tiii.if «ith III.- cttdr-' (S|,,krs. U>7rj. p. (il ) 

f oftiis wiitfs ..r tlir us.' of tfir 'piaist' niarkt-rs". "C.oml". "Vim" and "Or 
iii(»rf(if thr <|,ita: 

Thf wtiu! (,r..iv .s „m!K ., itnMiuni.t t.u th.s.- ^v.uK, .,s v.-iv »tU'U »f is r.-ally 
a ,|iirsh..r. of , f,> ,.„,.,«,.„„ >.t . ..m ilut...,,. ... s.m,[.In .,s .1 l.,.i»..li.iv maik.-r 

J-iilfiis. I'>7">, 5> SI > 

III <«ir <mfi c!.it;i. thr sun., amhi^uity <>«<urs witli "Yi n" and Mm hni". which 
ar<- vHiM-timrs usrd to intcrnipt a stwdrut. (set; far oxampir, t-xtract B. line 5), 
MHiH-tiiufs to tfMifiiiu mrrcitntss and somrtiiiu-s to indicate the existence of 
ern.r. the-n usii.iISv accompanied {>\- ehanses in intonation, voice cpiahtv. Resttires, 
facial rxpressi.»fi«! ,>r fornliinations of these 

Another source of lack of clarity is. of course, the sheer linpuistic or om- 
<-eptua! corn[>!cvity of some of the^ ftHHll>ack teachers Ri%-e. Tins has already been 
ulhuled ti» ill the prcMOMs (iiscussi(MS of the teacher reacHng moves in extract B, 
lines 5 and 7. ..ud extract C, line .1. Most f,f us are faniihar, too. with "explana- 
tions' of points of ^ranunar th.it c an he nm<eptually taxinp evenjor a linRuis- 
tically unsophistu.itcii uatne s|>eaker. Both teachers and texthoofc writers 
«K< asion.ilK add to the stud. nt s hurden by couching the ideas in nietafanRuaRr 
more- ciHuplex than the point of Rranunar under discussion. 

TUi- l.uk of clarity of iti(hvi(hial feedback moves is often compounded by 
the in<«.ns,st<.n.v in a stries of such moves (It may he. of cours. , that the 
tncotisist. ncv is w eIl-moti% atcd. as we shall see later. ) In some of the lessons 
st.i«In-d. u fuit is treat.il is erroneous, who is' so treated and how that inessaRe is 
tranMiiitted sometimes ajip ar. snpt-fficialiy at least, somewhat arbitrary. 
Fans, lnw ( in press ^ found teachers fociisinR stttdents' attention on the omission 
<if artichs or .iiiviliartes in one part of a lesson hut i^;nf)rina the same errors in 
<»fher parts Stok« s 1 1973) cites tliis example wncerning the definite article: 

D. 1 S3 When did vou leave Venezuela? 

2 .S2 I left VeiKvuela eh eleventli of January. 

3 T (^MK!. 

f«il!>.wed l.itri m the same Icsscm by: 

I T When was he bom? 
S2 Twenty twcnty first of Januarv'. nim tecn sixty three. 

6 T Come on. Ktilycis. y(Mi nnssed sotnefhin^; here. Just say it over 

.i^ain. 

7 S2 Twenty . . . 

8 T Tl;e twent\--fir'^t. 

9 S2 Twentx first of Fehniarv. nineteen sixty-three 
10 T Cood 
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Stokes wonders what hypotheses the student eiui he forming. Tlie Prst artiele 
omission was praised (lines 2 and 3), the set'ond reprimanded (lines 5 and 6) 
and the third approved again (lines 9 and 10). 

The some inct>nsisteney as to what is treuttxl os error and also as to who 
is treated as having n>ade an error was found hy Mehan ( 1974) in his study of 
two "orientation lessons" for early priniarv' school-age c hildren. \U \fi\u re|>orts 
the teacher s insistence- oti complete sentences for children ^ responses on some 
oecasioas, her acceptanc-e of incomplete sentences cm others even from the- samc^ 
children, and hc»r reflection of the cnimplete correct n\sponse on others. 

The follt wing evchang.* occurred in an ESL class for ten and elc-vc*n-year- 

olds, 

1 T : \Vliat are ycm looking at? , . . The T.V. 

2 Si : Viu looking at oranges flowers. 

3 T : OK. Vm looking at orange^i flowers. 

4 SI : Yin looking at oranges flowers. 

5 T : What is he looking at? Yes eh Peter? 

6 S2 : He's looking at oranges flowers. 

7 T : Flowers. Orange flowers. OK. David, 

8 S3 : He's looking at orange he s looking at orange flowers. 

9 T : OK. Good. Marie. 

10 S4 : He's eh looking at eh oranges flowers. 

11 T : Orange flowers. 

12 S4 : Orange flowers. 

13 T : OK. Orange flowers. 

14 S4 : Orange flowers. 

15 T : OK All together. Orange flowers. 

16 SS : Orange flowers. 

17 T : He's looking at orange flowers. 

18 SS : He's looking at orange flowers. 

19 T : OK. Very good. You can go back to yonr place 

The wliole secfuenc^e lasted 58 seconds. Student one^ erroneons oranges flowers' 
is accepted fline 3) and repeated by tlie teacher, a non natixe speakcT, who 
temporarih- adopts the wrong form herself, followed (in line 4) by a second 
prodncticm of the errcmcwis ver^on by stndent oncv This, t(K), is taciily approve d 
(line 5) hy the teacher's transfer of attention to another stndent, Peter, who 
dutifully proceeds to perfonn the desired Tm-^HeV transformation and cop\ 
the rest of the model sentence fline 6) complete with error. Whether student 
two. the teacher or anyone else in the class noHces the difference between Peter's 
answer and the teacher's eclioed acceptance (line 7) is unclear. The teacher 
has now revertc^d to the correct form and {line 8) stndent three proceeds to 
get it right, too. Marie, student four, does not. Her oranges flowers' is the same 
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»is two ( llfHts l)v stiuh rU nur ami niir hy stiidt*nt twn whhU liavc hvvu McrpUnl 
hv fhr tiMc hrr as \m W as nitHlrlh^d h\ \u r imvt\ hnwrvvr, jicrliap^c InTausr of 
Ut r lirsifaiit n iulif it is mow irjcc ttxl hy thv IvmUvv ( linr II) Marir is 
tiMit;r«| to n jn at thr rf»rtr<t \rrsinu uvk^ . al(HK\ hvhnv trratim^iit is traiiNfmrct 
to tlif wluilr t'lass 

It is iiitt-rrstmi; to nutr that, prior to Marie s first attrnipt at pnHhution. 
their hail hvcu Unu MHorrtvt tmnlvU {Murs 2.3.4 and 6) and two and a half 
rinht oiMs (hues 7 and A liiiv^uist uoikii^i; witli the* sainr data from an un- 
known hMii;!iaL:r wciuld. prrhaps Ulv Nfarit*. havr hvpothrstsrd that orunRo' and 
'oiaiiL^rs' urrr trrr variants or tfiat the phirah'stxl adjcc^tive was the correct fonn 
Iieeansf it was the more liequent one Ot eonrsr, extract K is (perhaps) atypical 
hec ansr fi{ tlie te.u her s inomentan- laps<\ Noiietheh ss. the presence of Rram- 
inafiral eriors in the t ! issrooni learner's inj>nt data, due to the presence in thi?? 
ol his hallow students' intertfiitxna! spetvli. is the nde rather Hum the exception, 
and has h# rn noted ( 1; hv Aflwright, 1975a. and in some studies of immersion 
pn>i;rammes, evi; Flaim. 1977) occasionaUv to be adopted in preference to the 
tc ac he r\ emu free* [>nHluetion, fn the same urtich\ AlNvright lias discussed the 
iMtiltituch- of (^mfhetinu hypotheses a U'an)er may constnie when ernmecms fonns 
are aeceptei! trtnn some students !>nt not from others. Similar cases have lH*en 
noted hy Stokes { I97>) and \!ehan (1974) I.oftns (1975) found differential use 
of the praise markeis. *()K\ XUhhY and Tine^ in aec^ordance with his (the 
teaelter s) |XTeepttoiis of students* abilities and personalities. 

The variety fif wa\s in which feedback is transmttfed is perhaps h*ss likely 
to eansf eonfnsion than some of the otiier factors fiotf-d. Zahorik's study (Zahorik. 
W}H) iif positive and nei^.itive fec-dhack by teachers in 15 "c^ontent" subject 
rl !ssr*«MMs re\eal#^l 17% difft rent typt^s. !>ut only 16 of these omirred with any 
ticqnetu V \* .o. the kind of feed!#ack t^ivert was not found to vary randomly hut 
with i;rac!e^ K el. ;< ss<in purpose. tl>e kind of h arning tasks set and the quality of 
student respor?wv The kinds of options taken up by second lanf^uage teaichers — 
refiiodellimr the ( tirrect re^.ponse. with c»r without emphasis of some elements, 
resettiut; tht^ task, setting a simplcT one. and so on— are reflected in the various 
eatei^orv systems and trmments th<-reol. found in Fansehnv (1977). Allwrtght 
{ !97ria). Catfuart and Olseti (1976) and others. Sucli systems i]n not show, 
ho\ve\er that imh\)dnat tcMchers may actually use a fairly narrow rmpe of the 
options fiNted in ratei;or\ form in instnnnents purportifiR to provide exhaustive 
coverage nj all t< .u her h edhac k be haviours obser/ed during their creation. 

Tanselow yiu puw^ found that teachers entirely avoichnl some possilile cate- 
Uones of h't c!?>ai k and that other forms eateuorised by him wvrv empl<tycd hy 
jnst a few of the teachers he observ<»d There was variation. howevcT. cmly one 
fonn, presenfinu the nu!it answer or part of it after an error, was fotind to l>e 
c-onunou to all th,- teaehers stiidied. This coincides vith Catlnart and Olsens 
findmn, in their survey <»l 21 teachers of ESI. in Calihiniia. that (re)nHMlelling 
the correct re sponses was the most used opticm. (Cathc art and ^)lsen. 1976). The 
ron>i\(rfu ff shown here nc*eds te> be interpreted cautiously, however, in view 
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tit Hir fimlhins . ui,. rrrii.ii; the r.iiiltj fuivh d usv of this am! c.thrr (m rt {(•at liHit» 

iM'liaxi.Mns \|so. HI tii.mv KS|. pn.irr.. ws. vfmli nts movr from <irir tcMtlirrs 

to aiintlMi xsitfi .1 ilutini- a{ tcHiisf .tii<|/ot n trtvr iiistnuttoii from riiorr th;m 
on- h.uht i xxitfitii a t-fxifi tour^c lluy liuw to Uum how and wImii cm\x 
trut tK. riix' s l.t tlbark uit! to intrrpn t anvnliiiKlv. N'. vcrtlirh ss. thvro is sontr 
fvkl-iH.' that t-roi |>s t. athris. Iioxvi v. r vasurly thfiiictl. may shart- charachr 
istus. Ill Uvr sHitlv ot ft r. frrnalt- KSl. tratlurs in Isruli «a,ndary sihtrnK 
lauas ( l'>7~>) toiiiu! \artalit»ris ui flu- (juantity and ty|K' of rrrois tn-att-d. Native 
^lM ak«.»s of laiiil.sf, frrati t! n„.r.' ' u a! nrotx tliau any titlu r kind; nun -native 
>p»'akets tuMtetl Mioiv pitnuuii iaf i.mi errors. In m-ner;d. native spt'akrrs tend.-d 
to i«non« more. ((. tn at U-ks irul t<. disapprove less than did the non-native 
speak. is In a sUh\\ (»{ a tt»ta! of twelxi- fialf-hour lessons in prudes ei«ht and 
niinjn tho e It at liers ni I n lu h initnersiori programmes in Canada. Chaudron 
(f*J7T!f) also f,,und tonsiNfeney in the (greater) relative importance attachcxi 
by t*\u lu'is as lefleet.tf in tlieir fee-dhat k mo\'« s. to the leaniinR of lesson con- 
tent (seiem ... malh. i;et»i;r;.phy ar»d Fust»>ty) over eir.»rs in the students' French, 
•w-ept in !-.en<!» elaws. wlure there was relatively more equal treatment of 
^rarnujur and e<»nt< nt e rrors. In this resjieet. the ttmtent suhjert teachers wore 
Iwhavinu m.ire like m«»thers interaetintr with c hildren acjpnrlng their Ll. 

The d t(.i pre sented n«-ed to !»e \ iewed in persis t tixc. Btith the numbers of 
teac lH i s shMlu .l .md the p, ri(Hls of o!>ver\ ation have been small, and so the 
extract- '-d ar.- not neiessarilx represent at i\-e samples of most teachers' feed- 
back pri4 es or e\en o{ these teachers' nonnal. i.e. unobscTved styles. Such 
.Ufiier.ilis., .MIS as l.av.- hi-en made, must be interj;?retcv.l eautiouslv and should 
be- uu<h isfthKl <.nb .IS test.ible h\ i>othese.s about c lassroom lanRiiage teaching in 

'•"^'^ ■»^»«»'t what te.u hers everywhere do. Further as discussed 

in the sccf.on Im Iow. inneh of the apparent lack of clarity and consistency may 
!>«• just that -apparent— and attribut.ible to sound pedaRogical practice. 

Optiuns and Decisions 

Sli. (flies of reeordixl \t rhal classroom interaction like th()se examined 

lose iiiiK h (n he inR t .ke n e.iit of the- conte xt ne»t emly of the lessons from whic li 
-they ceifiie |i. f of the- wlu.le history of the re lationships estal>lished prior to 
the»se' le ssons I. (uee ii the- te acher and students conce rned. W'fien an orre)r occurs 
and is notue d b\ the teMche r. he- or she is face d with several c-omplex decisions 
the makiiiR e>f wliieh re e|nire- the- careful weiphinR e>f nianv factors often ue»t 
appare nt in the- t...nscripts e-ve-n e>f ctirnple te lesseMis. Just seune of these are the- 
teacher s aw .ire-ne-ss of his or he r usual (prexious) fee-dbat k practices with these- 
students, anel be liefs as te> the- students' familiarity with them, his/her beliefs as 
to their sneee-ss so far (particularly with the .<tudent who has just c-ommitte-d an 
-rror) and |>ert e ption of the- me asures' popularity amouR the students in the 
•lass, (iut ludiuR. au.iin. the- e-rreir-makinR student). Other factors considerc-d 
mlude- the- e.hje e fixe s of this le sson and the certirse as a xvhoh. the pe-daReiRic 
(Hiis at the- iDotiK nt of e rn)r coniinissiem and the teacher's perception of the 
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!ikt*Iy onUoiiH* tif tnMuuiiit ui mun of thv iTror-maklng stYulrnts aptitude, 
ptTSoiulitv ahifitv and (Murtrif status' 

to takt» just ouv tluM- • 'UisuIcTattoris as a i rxampio, it is a rar<» teacher 
iiKletd \\h%f )\ filt sNtnl with a < \uss of sttuh tits of rqiial proficirncy in the target 
iaMKHai;e atul <'c(iia! .thtl-t\ \or UaruiiiK iin^rf tf it. Mixi'd ahility groups are » 
taken into .u inint » arnuiit:: a lot of othrr nays) by tlie distrihutioii aiiumg the 
stmi(*nts t>{ t^urslioi^s of different fHHiipIe\i!y and by the acceptance of different 
standan^ o^ prrfc^nriaiKt* from them. Student X rarely seems to gt't anything 
rii^ht aiid mi tfiat hi dors not ^ive up altof^t^ther, he is set simpler perfonnanoe 
tasks and uixi i. i iKoma^t nu^nt for ahnost anything he prcxluees. Student Y, on 
the ofhor h.nnl. iias a superior eomtuand <if Knghsh, picks up new pieces of it 
as fast as tliev aro presrutetl to him and ean easily become Innvfl if not set 
ch-manding h tinwtu tasks his aims and the* teaeher*s for him are higher; thus, 
wIh h Uv conrtnit* an error—any error— amid an otherwise near-;>erfect perform- 
ahie. ?M' is inf. ni ed of tfie fact in the knowledge that lie will (and will want 
to) aftatM a st» ! lighrr standard of aeeuraey. This example of welMi.tentioned 
dillrrrntiil .c nont. (resulting from teaclier p<Teepti(ms of just one kind of 
indix idnal utHen nces among Uniniers), is one of many potential explanations 
of the iitt insisti nnes in tlie teacher fc-edbaek in, for example, extracts D 
and F. 

Figitrt- 1 is a nuHlt*! of the major steps in the decision-making process 
teai hers Mi> tltnnigh prit>r to performing some overt (and so directly observable) 
bc*ha\ionr fonuwing leanirr error. Tlie remainder of this section is devoted to 
a discussion o{ thi'se sti ps and an attenipt to show how various factors can ~ 
inHue iii e thr tnakirig of ihv decisions. 

Tt u ht rs do tiot providt^ feedback on all err<irs that are c^ommitted. ^or a 
variety (>• rt asons niany < rrors go unnotiml; it is only these perc< ived by the 
teailit r Jut li se rve as input to tlie decision-making process. Having noticed an 
error, tht t^rst (and. I would argue, crucial) decision the teacher makes is 
whetht r or n tt to treat it at all. In order to make the deeisitm the te;' ' t may 
havt' t rio irs to fat tors with immediate, temporary bearing, such a le im- 
port arue of the error to tfie current pedagogic focus of the lesson, the teachers 
ptTeept)OM of t!ie ehauee of elieitifig correct performance from the student if 
neuattve fredf>aek is ui\en, and so nn. C^onsidt ration of these ephemeral factors 
ni.i\ be preeniptt il. fiowexrr by the teacher's beliefs (conscious or unconscious) — 
as ti> wluif a lanuuage is and how a n( \v (uie is l(*arned. lliese behefs may have 
beon foroitHi vears before the h«ssion in question. 

the teaehf-r ileetd-s to ignon thv error and, for example, to set the 
sanu ni a m ^v learning task, notice that the overt teaching behaviour can be the 
same .is that if he or she failed to notice the error at all or notiad but decided 
to postpone tre itrne !»t until a later lesson or part of the current lesson. An 
t»bser\er will not be- .ible to tell the diffennce. except indirectly through a sub* 
st qut nt intf rvirw w ith the teacher. Note. -loo, hmv teachers favouring broadly 
indui ti\ or ih duitive teac hing strategies could weigh such factors as pessimism 
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ubciiit tUv likfiifuKKl (»{ iin|>roviH! stuclrnt perfonnanct* over the imp<>rtaiiee they 
uttueh to th* ir ^t iit faf jppnKu hc s tti tc-aelsing IafigiJun<M5. and <ipt for the same 
rfut tutu inoxe. e.u resettint; the same task tor anotluT student. That is, the same 
oViTt teaching hehavtottr i\mUl Ik- appn^priatf* at a ^iveii iuoiiK*nt for either, 
dfxpite the chlFi'rent (|uantitv or <piattty of feedback one might «'\peet under 
either basie appmaeh. 

Assuming the teadu r dtvi(U\s to treat the i-rror in some way, the next 
deeisicHi coru-erns u hrn f fere the optitms appear to !)e (a) imtnt-di -U-lv, wliich 
<itten i!ivolvfs interrupting the ^Jtudent. (b) ;ifter tlie (apparent) eompletion of 
the^ student's nttcTafu^t . or (e> at some fi hire time, ineludtng, for example, in 
the ecHirse of a future !*'s.schi. C^haiulron (ir^T7a) ealls (b) and (e) 'delayed* and 
*lK»stpon(*il* feedback. rf.s[)t^ti\fly. There is some evidence in the psychology 
literatun* that tfie \alm- uf fetxlbaek decreases the greater the time lapse be- 
tweeu |H-rforrtuiTiee and KK. and that KR given verbally by an exi>erimenter 
uftiT each revp*>nsc' or failure* to respcmd is effective in preventing the nonnally 
ol>scr\fil decline in vigilantt* over time, (Mackworth, 1950), There :s, however, 
the tm|>ortant cfuestion of tfie inhibiting effect of interruptions, and their in- 
evitable ctnnmuntcatiiui to the student of the greater value placed by the 
teaclicr on th«' fonn as opposed to the content of what he or she says. 

In favour of ch<H>sing to delay or postpcme treatment, there is also some 
evidence t>f tfie positive efT<'cts of what is known as "wait time", Hoetker (1968) 
found that in classes of above average ability English teachers allowed more 
time for students to begin their resp<mses to soliciting moves than they gave 
students in bejow axerage classes. Rowe (1969), studying science lessons, re- 
|>i>rted that if axerage xvait time was prolonged fo five seconds or more, the 
length of student resptnvses increased, as did the number of complete sentences 
prmliiced, the* t tmfidence of those utterances as judged by their tone, the amount 
of speculatixe thitiking xerbalised by the children, and the number of children 
xvho engaged in that kind of talk. 

In the sc-unid Kuiguage classroom, ffolley and King (1971) have described — 
some innovations they made in the provision of feedback in the teaching of 
Cierman to graduate studt*nts. FtH*dback was given on students' success in com- 
nuuueatinq 'content' in the foreign language rather than on the grammatical 
airur.iev of the forms used to do so. Specifically, teachers were told not to 
interrupt sttulents trving to ansxver ({uestions, and when they hesitated in _ 
ansxvc^ring. to sav and do nothing (except wait) for from five to ten seconds. 
Only then xvere tlu^y to (a) rephrasi' the question, reducing where possible the 
number of words whih' consciously emphasisifig content words over functors, 
or (b) cut* the correct ansxver using grammatical variations of a key content 
xvord. or (e) eiu'ourage othvr student/? in the class to generate* simple sentences 
from the faltcTing studc'uts* incomplete utterances. They were also urged to 
expand ungrammatical but meaningful answers in the manner observed in par- 
ents iiit<*ractiug xvitli young children, but not to demand repetitions of such 
expansions lloljev and King report that in over 50% of the instances they filmed, 
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no -mrnvtixe „u asurt " ( r. phr.siut.. cuvm^. 'senb .,c> penerattng*) was nee<lcd 
Sm.piv al^mtnu stnth Hs snHiti. nt tunc t«, rcfonm.lutc their responses letl to 
tniproved perforuutue 

H ixtiiK Hhul,. the th t .sion as tiv u hrn to tn'at err.)rs tlie teacher tiK'n has 
tlm-e liasic options (a) to n.fonn the stttdent «,f the existenu- of e-rnu (b) to 
...»"rm the student of the location <,f c-rror. or (c) to infonn the student of the 
Kienftv of enor. Choice (h) w.U entail (a); (c) xvill entail (a) and (b). 
I-A unples o» .vert beh.ix iours realising these options might be: 

S .fe go to the park on Saturdays. 

(a) T No 

or T II,. go to th*. park on .SaMirdays? (I.e. the students utterance re- 
p..ated with rising intonation, probably accompanied by some nnii- 
verba! cue. such as raising eyebrows.) 

(b) T Hi to the park on Saturdays? 
or T He what to tlie park? 

(c) T ; ■(.*<)■ or goe.? 

or T You niisst.d the thin! pe rson "s' off 'goes'. 

Ihere tb.i, |.,!lovvs a decision as to uhether (a), (b) or (c) will be carried 
out !>y tlie tc.tciier or bv another strident or students (column (4)~*WHO'— 
m the hg„K.) There is no olniously remnmendable path through «.Iumns (3) 
or (I) ex en lor specific tvpes e,f l.-amcrs. Given the abundant pos..ibilities for 
lack .If c lanty e,f f.edbac k. houcve r. e>ther things being e-cjual, there may be a 
ease Cr ni<,re- ..ttentiem to be- paid to option (c). with, where appropriate, an 
evpla.,atM,i. e.f tlu- sourev of e rn^r. Kx idenc*. as to the desiral,ility of peer feed- 
back .s athaef ve.. hut this is but, one of a variety of considerations affecting 
eioicc ainoni, the e.ptions in coh.inn (4). It might be outweighed, for example 
by knem le.dge. fh..t othe r students are- making the sa.ne error, or that the .sh.dent 
etmtvrue^! IS tinlike lv/unu illing. e.g. for cultural reasons, to listen to his peers 
in a case like* this. > 

Allwright (1976) Ims presented an 'inductive nuKlel incorporating cogni- 

T T"' "^''- "'"""^"^ I>^«'^l'-«"n of the re^,o„.e 

part of the. (t.-ae fuT) Initiation- ( stude-nt ) Kespem.se- (teacher) Feedback >ie- 
<|ueue e. .„ e l..ss,ooni dise emrse- He- shem-e-d h.ixv. follenving a teacher soliciting 
nunc and prior to the- student response, (two ewert behaviours), the learner 
must l«. ..tte ne ling, imist be lie-xe' he has heard the teachers "question" correctly 
that he ,e.|,H.„.|H.rs and unde.rstands the s.>lic{ting move, and so on. All of thesr" 
facteirs are. c.n. rt unohserv.ble.. the re-snlt of a logical analysis of what the 
hMrimig sini..t.on e!..scribe.el must demand of any le-anu r in cogmtive terms In 
lu^ se.c..m pan e,f this pape.r I have. fe>lle>we.d a similar approach in suggesting 
vh.. I be.|,ev.. to be. the. basic- de-c isiems a tcaclu-r takes prior to the observable 
_.ct of ,„en.eli,m iee-ellMe k on le-amer error, and have indicated a few of the 
ac <.rs be-armg on those- de e .si.>ns I have not argt.ed the case for anv particular 
.ecsmns e.- se-ries e>f dee isions for the simple reason that, like so nmch of what 
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\vt* i\o as trachtTs in rla^snHUnv, then* is littlt* <ir no c^inpirual rviclnu'C rclatiiJj; 
«inir f<>riM{s) uf h*«HlI>.Hlv with stiidt'itt l<*ariinR 

Soiiu* stiulit's hate talktHl of thv sitccrss {)f \aritnis forms of ft't'dbaick tii 
tf^rnis of fhr v\tvi\t to which, fiiHoviuj; th<*rti. thv humvr is nhscTWcl to iii- 
fcirp«>ratt* sonu- iriiiiuitiatr iinprovtiot iit into his m^t !ittrrai>cr T\\\s smiis a 
(liU'stinnahto saidstiifs In whiih to judijt' ffficacv. It ilovs not fit with what, as 
trachtTS. \\v know to happt it in classrotuns, Stiult'iits* t rrors do not ()y and large 
cliuni^c* in vurh a di i isivt' nianiuT from one nioiiirnt to thv nrxt. Incorrrct forms 
disap|;X*ar i;i.ulMalK, and thon often re^fniergt' later, much as th«'y do in first 
tan^iat^e ch'vt h^prnrnt. they are ii(?t tliere one moment and ,Hon«' the next. 
Temporary eorn^et ( iin{)ro\t'd ^ perforruatur of what Krash^'n. et al (1077) call 
**<*asv ' grannnatieal items, e third person singidar V. is nnderstandahle follow- 
ing fei*<l!>aek {^ecauM- sneh items are easily monitorable. At the second attempt, 
lia\ ing j;ot his mc^sa^e across the first time he spoke, the learner is concentrating 
(and specifically heini; asked hy tlip teacher to cimc-entrate) cm formal accuracy, 
so improveeaent should he exiK'cted. But what of *'harcV* areas of grammar, such 
as article nsagt»? A missing or wrongly cliosen article is easily inc(>q>orated in 
air adult learner's speech whtni fie is focusing on formal ac*curacy, hntnc^diately 
after ft*<*dhack. It seems nnreasonahle to suppose, lH>wever, that the learner has 
mastered this complex syntactic domain due to his attention having been drawn 
(explfc^ttlv or irn(ilicitlv in the teaclu'r's feedback move) to one mem* instance 
of comrt usage after so main previous examples have failed. There set^ms to 
<*xist a dangt*r of confusing the efR(\icy of various forms of feedback in terms 
of their efi^ect on mt>niton*d linguistic perft>nnane<* with their usefulness in terms 
of firinging about a tasting modification of tl«* leanier s interim hypotheses about 
niles ill the target language grammar. 

Conclii.ston 

Intuitive ly. thc^ hvpotht sis-testing nuxlel "makes s(*nse in tenns of adult 
learners seeking positi\t* confirmation of hypotheses about the target language 
grammar, and this intc ri>retatio!i is supported by work on simplification and 
generali/atitui strategies by Taylor, Richards and otlu^rs. Richards (1974)^ on 
the other hand, has pointed out that taking the model to suggest that learners 
se(*k out fiegati\e instances in t>rder to test (in the sense of falsify) their hy- 
potht^ses is ct>unter- intuitive. People like to discover they are right about things, 
not mistake n. Setting out to elicit negative feedback in this wmv would be an 
t*motionally unrewarding task, one that was of low pmdiictivity in communicative 
terms and a very inefficient mannc^r of achieving anything of use. (As Richards 
obst*r\-es, learners could, instead, simply ask whether a given sentence was not 
in fact w^rong). (iiven the unclear, inconsistent and complex nature of much 
teacher feedback on error, as illustrated in this papt*r, it would dsn he unlikely 
to work. Yet the falsification idea seems to be the inter|>retation on( would have 
to hold in \ order to suggest, as one or two writers have done recently, that 
teachc*rs shc^ild ent^nKage learners to make errors. 
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Ihv ml., ol U:u hrr f.v<n,.uk, u!,,.tlu'r errors art- ■>. aiiv svtisf committal 
'••t. ntMiMllv or nor .s . I, ..rlv v,t.,l. but it ...av hv that t.ut afl fo,„,s of ffttlbatk 
Mv as N.ta! as u.- son., tnn. s tim.k \\\ know that, likr chiklrc... adults can and 
a<.|nir«- s.voud (.oa'.t.au.'s o„tsuir i |.,ssrootHs si,n(>lv hv <'xpo.su«- to their use 
HI Mt.i.,t.o.,s mv<.K,Mu v,.,lul .uteraetio,, {or eonumu.Kattve purposes, i.e. with 
trie aul of Itttte or no foroMl "feac-hii.- * o( at.y kind. iueliKhi,,; the "'vrrectio-r «,f 
ani.rau.rHatir.,1 foro.s \\I,tt adult acquirers do undouhtediv have aecess to is 
nitornM{,oM .,s f,, th.- s.uvess or otf.erwise in eotnmunieative tenns of their 
.itfe.Mpfs at usu,^ the new !.,M^oai,u-. th.it is. thev are ahh- to find o.t whether 
. or Hot thev ..n- s,uv. e.!u,u i., tr.ois.nittinK or uiiderstandini? a n.esssiRe and, on 
~ tHe haMs oi fh.s kf,ou{..du.. ( iu some ..s vet unkiunvn wav) to work out where 
...MmHeu,. ut ,s u.^cKd I u,«,Id suuj^vst th.it th<- ease for what Krashcn and 
Vlujer <a!I .-rror eorreition (as oppose! t.» deteetion) .»s one of the necessary 
eo.,c!,t.ous for smve.shd sec...d F.u.^a.aire learninR is t.uproven and will remain 
so until lonu.fMdi,..,! st„di..s are luulertaken of the s<.c<,nd language acquisition • 
process aided I>v {oini.tl insfniitiou with dilFering feedh.iek conditions. 

i:is<Axh. ie . l onu. 1^)76 ^. I hav<. drawn attention to the deleterious efFccts 
on the ii.,r„r..h..'ss I lassrooni disunirse of. among other practices, the so-called 
cH.rrect,on ot <.,rors Tfu- greatt-r rffinmcy (if any) of language instruction 
wlrn-h inehuK s vaiious kimls of feedback on formal accuracy needs to lie tested 
hut rne u.wlule e.... prob.thlv b< ^improved by teachers reumsidering the options 
avaifahh- to them an<f th<. decisi.-ns thev make following learner error. Greater 
elaiitv uuf , o,.sisteucx of feeilhai k. at least, must be desirable, if only on the 
grouuds th.,f ,t a ,ub is worth d.mig. it is wortl: doing properly, f hipefully, further 
reseanh show whether the jol, is really worth doing at' all. 
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At till- AiHciK.iii I'tiivrrsit, ill f.tini thr 12 or so fonns of tht- MTELP 
(Mirhisau T.-st ol Ki.Mltsl. I..itiKiiasr t*r..fic it iK V ) havr hwu iiswl for somi- 
IH y,-.irN as flu- priiu ipul tMihm,- to ilftcimiuf adnii>siori to tht- niiiviTsity 
:«k! \v!i,t, spiiial training iti KiigHsh is imliiattd. fo ik-cidi' on promotion 
to tho r.f;ul.ir uiiiv..rsitv prograiu If is imjx>rtaiit knt.w whctht-r a "pn«tic2 
fflt-tt on n aifiiiinistration of tFiis tt'st latisrs an itiHatioii of scort's. 

Data natfu rttl in tin- prt-M nt stmlv. in whiili 38 stndi'iits took fivi- fomis 
ol tlu- M TKM*. imliiatt s a nuHU st aiul statistitally ii(»nsiR,iifiiunt mean gain 
(alHMit 7 |x.int |H r atliiiinistration ) . \v« ll within tht- slandanl t rror of measure- 
nu-nt. KliM tnation <.f m« atis. and riiort- m, of indiviilnal st-ort'S (averasinR 106 
IMunts. and uith 8f/ of tlu- Mihufts showing a \arian(f of over 5 points), 
anti uu<nisistttKV in tin- tlirtilion of siort- ihanfie-. snugrsf canticm in in- 
terpret if ig stiKh nf *<»in|H tt ii f,„in list scon-s a!un. . with tho nfonimwida- 
tiofi tliat if possi!)!.' ofhir t\id«iut« Ik- i-onsidorwl. tsiHiially in borderline 



cases. 



Kuglish etirrieuhnn educ ational institutions that admit as students nor<- 
nativ*' sp« akers o{ fCnglish haxt- an imtU rstandahle interest in Knglish-langiiage 
profieieiK-v tests. TTit se tests help decide whieli eandttlate.s are linguistically prt - 
pared for enrollment. >vhn h need stHrial lanstiaRe training, and perhaps which 
are so *veak in Enuhsh that th.- institution would not want to undertake a 
special pro«ra.n to reniedv their deficiency. Typically the institution admin- 
isters to applicants a standard proficiency test, such as the MTELP (Michigan 
Test of EuRlish Languajie Proficiency) or the ALIGU (American language 
Institute of Ceorijettmn I niversity) or the CELT ( C:c»mprehensive English 
I^gtiage Test), or employs a similar ItHally set test, or asks applicants to pro- 
vide scores froitj a comparable e.xtenially adnnnistered test, usually the TOEFL 
(Test of English as a F«»reign language). 

In some cases the same or a similar examination is used in the admissions 
action and subsecpiently to help in the decision to promote students to full ad- 
mission statas after a pericxl of s|M-<ial training in English-language skills. In 
any of these circumstances the institution will be very much concerned with 
the validity and reliability of the instrument used. Especially when retests are 
given to make proniotit>n decision.s. the reliability of the test is very important. 
Wrong decisions in the admissions /promotion process cause problems that are 
painful and difficult to correct; consei|uently should be s' voided if at all possible. 
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T\\v [nvsvnt stiidx .i<l(!rtHis< s a pioliU in asHotiatt d with testing to dctmnino 
if imHiiotiiiii froni spct tal I ji^hsh traiiiiiii; program U\ full student status is 
jtwtifit'il. It iiiv(»l\ts praitict' afwtl, tUv |>t)NsiiMlity that therr is a gain in 
fntntMimiieiit SKOivs that van hv attrilnittd sptvifically tn test t'X[>rrirncr, aiul 
tlial rvahiation svurvs vhonh! ^!i<t< f on' hv adjiisttnl upward t<i aHow for this 
nirchaniiaf i;aifi whvu stinlc tits air rel«sttil Tlie studv was cundmtrd at the 
Anierieaii l-nivrrsity in Cairo, whm* an adinjssioris h ittrry of trsts is offered 
to all landidatt's >eekintt enroUrnnit, The h:»tterv ^roiisists of the MTELF^ the 
and a hH-ally set written eornpc^sjtion test, llie ecptatei! sores of each 
of these tests are tH)riihnie(i t(> prochuc* a [)era'nta^e scah' score ofi which the 
dtvisiou to eiirt>ll lariielx th»peiids. {t shonid Ik- pointer! (nit that the American 
Utiiversity tn (*airo. nsiialfy referred to as Al^:, is an Anierican-ER>ptian 
private seliool that uses Kni;Iish as the niedinii) «>f instruction in all programs 
except Arabic Studies, hut that tlie student body is over niriety per c»ent Egyp- 
tian and to an even h^uher per<:entage Arahic^^speaking. Acadennc success at 
AUC is no^ possitile without fluent control of KngHsIi language skills—both 
written ant! S[)oketi. 

Th<* Aihnissions B.itterv classifies applicants into three groups: 1) those 
wlio are pennitted to cfiroll chrectly in tin- freshman year, 2) those invited to 
enroll for an mteiiMve language course ( 25 Iiours a week ) iir tlie Knglish Lan- 
guage Institute ( Kl.I) for up to three terms, 3) those denied admission. The 
cut-off points on the scores from the A(hnissio!is Battery are: 

82-l(K) — direct adriussion 

6:i HI enroUment in the ELI 

(>0^ 62-'a borderlirie gn)U[> wlu> may be admittc*d to the El 'i program if 
thev can produce compensating high sctnes on the EgyptiaR 
Tfianawivva Amma (the national secondary schooMea\ing exam- 
matior^). T\\v t <)ml>ined score must be 110, vvhicli means the can- 
tlitlate in the Admission.^ Kattery t>vilig!it /one nuist produce the 
relatix t'ly bigfi Thanawiyya Amma st 4)re of 7S to 80. 

0 Iflk rt jected 

It mav be of some interest to know what percentages of applicants fall in 
ffic sf* tfiiee groups. Tlie relevant data {or t!»e' latest group of applicants tested 
in St pteinlMT 1^76 are s!u>wn in Tiil^le I. As can be seen from these data, the 
nurnfuT of bord(*rline admi^Aions is v<Ty low. 

In .idditiiin to its use* iu <leterm!nin^» enroKment. t!ie Admissions Battery 
IS readmituN^ rrtl at the end of each term to all the enrollees in the ELI. By 
the same patterns of performanci* (modified by a n^'W factor of teacluT evalu- 
atH>n (>{ tnerall piofic itMu v students are passed on to full admission in the 
nni\(*ivit\ oi are retained for liirtlu r training in the ELI. If the minimum score 
of SI IS not aihu'ved after three t<'rms of training, the student is dropped from 
the mnvt rsitv A student may. then, take the Admissions Battery as many as 
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four tiuus O.H. to :Ls.s,g„nH..,t to tUv ELI and thvvc times attempfaW to 
».ou. „..t of tl. i:iJ t.. rc-.^»lar status as a tnuvcrsitv .student 

or lo, rtl. t.nu. Hu an- somv to. .,r tudvo fro.ns availahlo. .so they ^^nll al- 
» ^*" > /'^'^-' f had. Understandably, there i.s keen interest 

m tlu test and a.t.ve stmh nt snpin.rt ean he c.M.nted on for any classroom 
ucttvity that ,s v en as enhandnu thv pr<.|,a{>ility of improved test performance 
Ihere is a o.rrespandinu cim.inntion of interest in anything that is judged in- 
ditterenl \ !,.„• x.-ars at,-., it uas decided to inelude the iucrgn.ent of the teach- 
ers n, the proM.ot,on pnHes.s hased t^vo faetors. one academic and one 
adn„„..strat.xe: I ^ A teacher u ho has ohser..^ and evahmtcd a full tenn s work 

teme and potentud. ( a.rud out seriously on the ba.is of common and aRreed 
cnlena, teac lu r |ndi;„» nt in.proves the oalnation process. 2) The administra- 
hvv con.s.derat.on was to enconraue the student to serious participation in class 
act.v.tu.s rather than ha-.inj; hin, suecumb to the ten.ptation of beheving that 
hon,e study. possibU . ith assistancv fn«n a private, hitor. would do n.ore to 
gr. note tlu- hkehhood of pa.s.sin.u the next achninistration of the Admissions 
Battery, or call it the Promotions Battery. 

If is- ver>- nuKh t.» the interest of the University to know a number of 
things almut test.n.u and specifically about the Michigan tests. One factor of 
C«msHl<.rahle i„,purtan<v .s test security. Every effort is n.ade to insure the pro- 
tectJon of the tests, but admittedly there is an enonnons ten,ptation for com- 
pronuse. The probhn. Is kejit uifhin In.uuds by the numerous forms available 
for adnunistrafion and by carefully withholding until the last nnnute information 
on %vhtch fonn « dl be used in a particuhir adminisf ration. Still two forms have 
bWMi withdrawn because of the likelihood of compromise. 

More crucial t.) thv testing program are two other factors: 1) Are the 
vanous forms <,f the test in fact e<,uivalent as measures of proficiency and 2) Is 
there a homing effect iiilu'rent in sitting for the examinaticm? 
A . ^r.u^'' «H"'.sti..n AUC has accepted the assuranc^es of the test makers 
that .f the e<,nat.un tonnulas they supply are app'ied to raw scores, the results 
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will iii(U'<Ht )h' rc^iiivalcnt iiiraMirrs. Tlir scroml pnihltMit has Ihm'ii more nagging, 
/i uHi.siih*ruhtt* Im al ftu*liiii> has drvolf.pt'tt rt^floctiuK the Micf that rt^test sctires 
arc iM»t c^nnpar;ihl(» to t>ni;iiKil Si arc^s — that thi- stiuh'iit \vht> initiaily tests hi^h 
will Ik* tnotv Ukvly to achifXT iuadetiikully than the studei^ who rct<\sts tin 
from his orii^inal test scortv 

l1u' present study was designed to determine if there was any merit in the 
assttmpticin that the practit t* ;dfi nied by taking a test rnmld by itself result in 
inereased seor<»s on su!)sc*qiu*nt adniiuistmtions. l! was planmxl and nrranged 
Uy pve live trsts. all of them tonns of the Michigan Test of K)*glish ^a^lgua^e 
IVofieit^ney. to students in tlu' seeretariul studies program of flu Division of 
l*id^lie Service of the Amc»rican TnivcTsity in C'airo, 

The order in whiifi tfic» forms were presented was staggered so that each 
form in auv of tfie administration groiips ocxupied each sh)t ii. die sequence 
of five. The groups, arbitranlx musd^ered. and tfie secpientt' of fonns adminis- 
tered to each grtmp are listed in Talkie 2. 
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It will he noted that the groups are of sliglifly different mnnliers, AH groups 
started out with the same number of subjtx'ts, but it wus not possible to predict 
who wotdd finisfi the series and who would drop out. The !>alancc»d pattern 
shown was adopted as an alttTuatix'c to a st^t of patterns estal)lished by refer- 
ence* to a chart of random munf>c*rs. Tliis prcKt'dure* had to Ik* abandoned for 
tilt- verv' practical reason that tb<» raijidoni-numlKTS-estalilished secpience fre- 
<|uentlv sefe'dules the samt* test for administration to nu>re than one group at 
a time, and the uundnT of test (onus availal)le did not permit a duplication of 
this kind, llu' l>alanct*d pattern that was adopted seenis satisiactory, and there 
is no reas(m Ui believe it w;is biasc*(l 

A c«>nfusion of test forms establislu^! :m unplamied group 6 with .one 
subject. He slundd have* lK*en in group 1, but pnuhiced a unicpu' s«*(pience 
when he did fonn j on the se»cond administration. 

T\\c students in the sanipic* were selected l>ecause they represented a range 
f>f ctinipetence and ability comparable to applicants for undergraduate admission 
in the rc*gu!ar program of the university. Also they were in a university pro- 
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gram, twit not romilar iuuUTnraduat<'> who wouK! lut cl t«» takf {'sc tvst to df- 
U'nnitK' thi'ir own protitotton 

It wuN hointl that Ht) to 100 stibjec-ts would he mducvii to sit (or the tests, 
each tfst takinjr a ntaxinMim of 7*) uiinutts. Ilif sftntarial stiKlifs pniRrain 
fnixjllfd 168 st«d» nts in a twt)->far cxnirse who wt rt' contacffd to find out how 
many wiwitd Im- wiHinf^ to takt- th<' series of tests. Sev«'nty-nine agreed to par- 
tieipattt! and fillfd out questionnaires requestin}» denu>graphic data. To en- 
eotirajrf partieipatitin and to provide a measim- of motivation ( to at least attenipt 
to match tin- tHHisiderable nitrtivation that reRiilar applicants and students have- 
to suw>ettl at the t«'sts). participant.^ were Rrst assured that taking the five 
exuiniitations would be a significant educational experience that would benefit 
thejn in their own future, aiul in addition they wvrv tifft-red ciMH{H»nsatit)n at 
the rate of on*' piaster for each point they earned on eaoh of the five tests-^ 
if they coniplt tctl the series. This meant a total of CE5.000 could he earned 
by a niaKinnnn pi-rfonnamv on the five tests. (This can be cornpan'd to the 
modest nmnthly salary of abtmt .EE30.000 for beginning teachers in Egyptian 
public scluH»!s.) Tlie ct)mpensation offered for sitting for the five te-is was not 
munificent, hut was a r<*asonahle extra dividend for participation. 

It \va«! hoped that the tests cxjuld be given in the space of 8 days to minimi/e 
the effect of outsitle influence, as the participants could be presumed to be leani- 
ing English from the secretarial training prognim they were following. Sessions 
three times a week wen' scheduled and participants were informed that they 
ctmld attend any five of the six sessions. 

Plans do not always work otit as they are originally devised. For the first 
administration of the test, tmly 56 students appeared. There was a heavy dropout 
after that, especially among the academically weaker students, when those who 
came tnit of curiosity decideil the project was t<M) onerous. They were granted 
pn>gram time fiir the tests, but the alternative, .since classes were cancelled, was 
ftw time, which scmie students apparently value highly. The second session 
prtHlueetl only 26 stiuh-nts. the third 32. the fourth and fifth 27 each, and the 
sixth 9. At that time only 22 students had taken the entire series of five forms 
of the test. This was disappointing, but an end-of-term schedule pattern made- 
starting with a nt-w group of students unfeasible. Salvaging the project seenuHl 
to de|ieiul on er.couraging the sttidt-nts who had taken some tests to continue. 
•Accordingly, small groups of two t>r thrt-e or fcmr were tested as they could h(- 
jissembled until a t(»t il of 3S sets t)f five administratitms were accumulated. Tliis 
required a \writx\ of just over ten weeks. A total of 38 sets of scores is only 
about half of the mininiinn first eoiitempl;it«-d. but that figure was arbitrary. Such 
art' the problems involvt-d m experimenting with human subjt-cts. especially when 
cooperation dep<-nds on gotni will. At least I am able to take advantage of an 
unplantu-d (»pportmiity— to dett-nnine if the score movement (up or down) 
\yould Im- .my difTt-rt-nt for subjects who took the examinations within a rela- 
tively short interval of time as compared to those who took them over a loncer 
mter\al. 
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T!i«^ MiL hi^.ai I t 4 of Kn&^tish i ^niiOfa^r rmfii iriu y--~ thf part of tlit* A<1?Mis 
sums Hitttcrv iiivuUiii lu t\us stihiv -cuiisisls of thrtt sul>fcsts: ^raniinar (10 
itc'tiix). voi alMiKuA \ 10 rti ius a?ul it Mthii.; i «rfnpit Iu iismh ♦ JU itrrus file fur 
I'arli of fiuir nMtiint^ [>asMUt s K All itt ins arc* ui a multiple t hour format aii<! 
wcrv tKi rrfiirt' ^m d lumplrtt'iv ohjcvtivt ly lliv usual lA l AUC sroiini; pnu c- 
iltirr uas followrd whu f* prt^vuitnl m nt*roas rtH hrc kiim tti itisurr a< i Uia< \ Thr 
test M'ssttni5S^\i rt- 1 artiiillv fnoiutortn! to asstirr that no ititorniatioii pass%'(l anit»itjL{ 
studriits diiriiiu thr tt\st 

hi ailifitiori to tlif {onus of tfu- Mithi^ati Test, each stiuh nt also sat for 
a hMiiinuti' taptu! irttt iLirativr i;rafi»nar test as an <Atrnial valitlatioii U>i their 
perfoniianc r 011 the Miehiqari 1es». A fiirtlu r opportiiiiitv for validation is pro- 
videtl !)v eoiirse i;raih's in {'ai^hsli and translation h)r th(>se who siieeessfully 
finislu^d the aeadt^niie term. 

Nh'ans lor the five ailniinistrations ol tile Miehipm Test are gixen in Tal>h* 
X Tile N in ali i asc*s is '\S TIuti- ar«- fiv«* s<'t>rt»s for eaeh test, raw setires fi>i Hie 
i^ranimar, vtnahularv. iiul n adini; snhtests. and a raw seore an<l an equated 
seore Itir the total pertt»rinant-e Tlu* ttst seores ean he sequ<*need by perfornianee, 
fr(ini low to hij^h. as sh<»\vn in Table 4. 
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By exatnifutin snnunarv data from the* seores we ean see there is a ({iiite 
repilar tend<*uey towanl tjain for eaeh adrnitiistration, though the' ^ain is eon- 
sistant i>nK in fhe tas<- of {he reachrrg test. The ^ranunar t(\st skews tlie results, 
whieh t arrtes ovtT into the raw total and equatttl senr<*s. B<*sides being con*vistent 
in gain seores. th<» reading tt»st shows gains that are eonsiderahle, with an 
interval of ahnost 25%. 
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- . ..M., s last. .MKl rl... Hn. .. suh,..st> .... nut vp.^atHy tlnu.! Sorn.. e.xarni.uv^ 

M fl |U.H.« anc! .opint; u.tl. n»„tal fatiunt. arr pr.vis.-lv (lu- kir.d of Honu-nts 
- Kst n.s<!o„, f|,..t prarfuv .fN-ct is cMuvrn.-d wit!., ami tl.ut th.-roforr tlu- 
"'•Hl".U e.-st r.snh Muul.t uHl t... ti... l„.st ..M.!<.„.v of practu,- .fct 

HMt tiM p.o,-.( ...,uvr,.s tU. ...itirr MTKI.P. a.ul the- n»,^K^,.„t i,„nrovr. 

sfa. t.allv In t(u- unM.mur UM. so that th.- raw aru! ciuated total sctm-v fail 
t.. slam a .o„s.st<.Mf u.uu u.ff. .u!nnu.st,..tio„ |<M.r n„t of plan- txu, slc.ts if. tho 
r. XX total s.or.•^ and ...... sfnt .n tlu- c-quat..! total srorn.. This onRht to hr 

i-y^U . xuh-rK.- to v..rv.. .,s a uarr.m^ that pra.fi.v cannot he cnmntrd on to 

p rtu t..k,. d.,. t..st a fourth tun.. It .ni«ht still h.- a .H.sistont lnea..r • 

Mr most t*\atnrtu*rs 

Hut ar.- tf... n..i„s. asid.. from hrin^r of .pu stionahlr ccnslstcncy. suffidenMy 
s.^n.fi.ant that sl.o.dd r.von.rn.nd an ad|n.st,n.nt of the sc-orc. siulLiv' 
udu,HHstraf.o,K^ In ord. r to d. t. rrninc. if tho variance in the se,,,M.n«.d tests 
was St . .stualh s.gnifi.ant. a t-test for related samples wav applied to caeh two 
adiaeenf adn,„,.sfrafu)„s .t»d to administrations one and five. .\n failed to show 
MKiufK-am... exen at the .20 level, which very c.>nvinei„gfv den.omtrates that 

""Tl T"! """" average of .7 of a point p. r 

f) ean,.,t lu- relud on to indicate thc^ presence of any Ic-aminfi from the- 
u..tu.. eHe.^M.de<.. ...... wh.-n otiur. non- test .elated I.-arnin,^ might possihly 

taken pU .O I he st..{istu al t. st c onfirn.s the earlier jndgm..nt that there 
IS si^iiihc atit UMrtiinit fnnn practkv. 

St itisil' .n" '^r "'"'^'"^ ^'"''^ "''^"^^ ^^"^''^^ ^ f^^t 

first and fJ th adn.nnstr..f.on svore.s. when- a maximnn. Rain of nn^an scores has . 
Kin noted As ,„ th. ease of the <.c,„..t,.d score s, no significance was indicated 

't\ ^'"'f '""''''^-^ ^'"''^^^ ^^-^ --n •^■ 

icor V " .IT '1' "P«'''^^ ^'"'v to the total raw 

Morcs \o,„.tf.,.l,ss. fonn comparisons wc-r*. well mixed, and fhere is no reas<.. 
to snsprc f Im.is on a sc ale that wonid change^ th.- significance calculations 

from the f.rst t<, tlu- fifth adn.inistration there is an interval of just three " 
p...nts o„ t he ...p.ated scores. h„, as indicate d earli.-r. this gain tend.s to fluctuate. 
C.au.s (^u lossrs ) iH tu.v,. ..dnHmstratie.ns are shown in Talde 5. This se<,nc-nc-c. 
shows m-har.ut. nstu fe..{,„.> of the an .lvsis. The sc.^re n^ovc-meuts hy ad- 
mHustr..t,on. te nd to fh.etM..te ..ro.in.l con.hinc .l me-an. If a sore i„' one ad- 
lacent c^Hupanson rises so„„.ufiaf. the next store is likelv to fall. Tliis will he 
«h.m-n later as ., pro„„....nf fe..tnrc- of indivieh.al performance, even more so 
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VMMA 5 
(wrfis and l.o>sts 

I i 1 ^ \ 4 4 5 

f H2 • f 1 7.i I «C> f 2.(;h 

than wlirii i-otiipartitu !iK\ii!s wlifii* most siiMr 4t'\ris:ils triitl in hv Miinotlit'd 
off. \c>tc*that tlif i;ai!t iK'tut i-n uduiinistrattons tliror and Bvi% not counting f<:ur, 
IS imh .48. 

It wouM \h* uivv if all our dt^iisJoiis t <Hikl hv applird to avorage or typical 
casfs. 'Hicii tlir statistic-tan t*tnild take* o\«t and solve our problems. But almost 
no students arr aveiaur. and many individna! tases prrfonn at <|uite a distance 
frtnn the* niCinis. Htm' far shiMdd wt» tnist ''averuRf'' s{>lut!ons based on per- 
fonnancv means? 

In th<* pn*sent st'uly we can look at th<* niovefnent of score*?, up and down, 
to see if tl»e c hangt* in secures is consistent for individuals. Tbirty-eight inaivtdual.s 
eaefi took a sequt^nee oJ fi\<* tt»sts. wbich allows us to look at 152 movements, 
A tally that indieatc*s bow many mo\'ed up, down, or stayed in one location 
between e.ieh secpienee of two administrations pnnides information on the 
relative^ eonsisteney of perfonnaniH* by indi\idiial examinees. Tlie key that Inter- 
prets sij;nif?eanee assumes that to he recofinized, a movement must exceed two 
^ points, the ap{)ro\imate standard error of measunMMent, sor 

4- up more thap two point.s 
0 no change more than tw* » -is 
dt)\vn more than two p<^ 

Vho tally n( individual sct^re movement is sliown 

TAHLi: f> 

1-2 1\ :\ \ 4 5 I eafs 

^- 0 ^ f. CI I 0 - 4. 0 ^ i) ^ 

ir; 10 I \ li) M M H iH It 17 Ui r» m 51 41 

It can he notieed that the plusses and minuses fliuctuate: from 1-2 to 2-3 the 
nnniber of plusses m>es up. from 2-3 to 3-4 it goes down, from 3-4 to 4-5 it goes 
up aniiin Not sur{>risinsly the minuses show a converse pattern. On the whole 
there arr mon» plnsst»s than minuses, though the criteria for a gain on relesting 
might well sntiHcst that the zeros and minuses should Ik* compared to the plusse>, 
in which t ase the non-phisses are more numerous than the plusses. 

Adiiini: the number of points involved in the movements up and down 
alhnvs us to ( ak ulate the axerage movement. For the a^mplete data, the number 
of pouits on all occasions where gain was registered is 462; the a\*erage OHfnber 
of points ou alt evasions wlwre loss was registered is 354. The differencie of 
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KKS points. cltvi(!(Ht hy iipportiniitit's for toniparisofi o{ ailjact nt si^orts. yields 
an .4vt ra«t» natii of 71 prr test, the average' Hain figure cited earlier. (This 
tij4Uie igiuue^ tlu- zeros i.t\. Hiittiiations witliin two [wilnts.) 

Since thi re w t-re some retests after relati\c ly longer interxah of time, tli<*^ 
op|>4irtunit\ is available to iriakt- a ixnnparisfin betwwn store moxements after 
a shi>rt tiit(T\at vctsus a longer* inter\'al. The movements of seores was dividcni 
into two gronpv; I ) stnire c hanges where the retest was given wtthtn nine days, 
ami 2) seorr rfiangcvs wlirrt- jhe retest w;b{ given after twelve or more days. 
(Hare wvrv tio intervals of Uii or eleven days,) The advantage should lie with 
the retests after longer intervals, since the subjects wc^re l>eing instructed 
thniughont the entire |htmh! of testing. 

There were IW short interv al changtvs and 22 long-interval changes, ranging 
from 12 to 59 days. Ktir the short interval rc*exaniihations, gains of 410 points 
cxct tHlfd hisses of 271 {K)ints, pnKlneing a difFerence of 139 points divided !>y 
13t> oppentntntics for change yielding an average gain of 1,07 points per retest. 
Ft>r the long interval re t \aminations, gains of 52 ptiints were offset by losses 
of SI lunnt's pnHhic ing a net loss of 29 points, which dividend hy 22 opportunities 
for change vieldec! an average; loss of -1,32 {foints pc^ rcle^st. (The overall 
aveTaue- uain of .72 theMi lies be'twt»e»n the 1.07 gain for short interval retests 
and the* 1.32 loss for long iriterval rc*tt sts.) 

Why shcnild this be* sty'^ Why should longer intervals l)et>veen testing 1k' 
ass(H*tatc*d w ith a le>ss of points e^arned in the tests? One hypothesis is that the 
pr it tici« e lle e t e xixts brie th after a te^st is take n. but wears e>ff in tinnv Another 
e'vplaiiatictn is that the'te' we*re teM> fe^v C']ise»s in the long-interval group to base 
ctifK lnsienis on \ third e xplan itie>n, in cpnsideration of the nec*d to round up 
strays to urt e iM>uen c ases jte> niakt^ the study wb^thwhil^. is that the not'.s*>-f;erious 
students wvrv ih" dilatory , one^s who waited to be CH>a!<ed, and they may not 
have take*!! the testing so serionijy. \ j 

. This e xphiii itio*i apjHMrs to be ct>nfirme5*tt^' course grades for performance 
.iM.tht' Sbere»tarial Traniing program The* mean scOre in the Knglish language* 
c^nirse- by the» sbort-inteTval stude nts was 80J (N — 20); the mean for Hie long- 
inte-rval students was -66 9 (N 14). The conchision. drawn from the present 
data, seu fiis to be- that practice e^fFe ct if it exists, is limited to serious and high- 
pe-rfeMtnam stueh iits ;md theni is hc*ld to an average of aboitf one perc*entage 
point |X'r re te'^^sr 

Tin ni(»ve'm< rit of sit>re' data allow.s e)ne more obserxMtion. for the con- 
sisteMM A of e hli^gr tn individuals One can ask. does a j*tudent move consistently 
up t-e^r el«mt!) whe-n he-is re'tested several tioie*s. A consistency tally was made 
ftir all siifije e ts. this time ' idunting anv gain and any h>ss. The tally is baseul 
first cW? an\ "seM|ue»nie* of thren* tevsts and then em amy sequence of four. The 
thn-e- te st se fint'iic f's and the- tallie^s e>f score moirf^ment are shown in Table 7 
( Two plnssr<; itielicate* tw> c^onsecutive score gaitis on rc*tests. two minuse«s 
indicjite' twa e cmseu ntive* se-ore losses: The heading "Other'' indic ates mixed 
pi^rfornianev of gains, losses, eir ne> movement.) 
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TABf.K 7 



Of a tcital cif 114 tippurtitnitios oiily 25 show consistency (17 up and 8 down)» 
which ciMistitiitcs an iiiconsisU ncy proportion of 78.1%. 

I-ookiii^ at vc(tii(^iK'('s of three n tcsts is vxtnt xttnw ttiihahniccd, as shown in 
Tahlt^ H, (M 76 op{>c>rtiiEiitfcs. only one is coiisistcutt ihrbugfi thnv rctcsts, for an 
tmHmsistciK V iudt^x ot f)8.7%. 



TABLE 8 



0 0 :m 




One can easily sec that a change in scores— up or down— on a single retest 
is a p«»or prcthction of another similar change on a further retest. In fact the 
chances arc Nuhstantially hetter for a amtradictory change, which suggests that 
tniltviduals should perhaps not be judged too conclusively on the basis of test 
sctirt^;— at h'ast if test sophistication is suspected as a factor in performance. 

To further eniphusi/e the inadvisabthty of depending too confidently on a 
singlf test ti} measure language cxnnpet(»nce, a tally was made of the range of 
variatic^n f)y indi\ idual subjects tested. Ffow much variance was there in test 
scon s for the same subject on the fivc^ tests? Tliey ranged from a low of two 
to a high of 25 points. Hut the average variation was surprisingly liigh: 10.6 
points (with a standard deviation of 5 50 to show the substantial distribution of 
individuals, 67 per cent between 5 and 16 points and another 17 per cent above 
16 points). Ci\en the lack (4 amststency in score movements and the tendency 
to fluctuate* above and below an individual subjects personal mean, this seems 
to <iffer amclusive evidence of the ha^iardous position of placing too much con- 
ficKMice in test sa>res. Only four individual subject?: varied within the four points 
that would be allowed in a theoretical provision for a one-point gain adjustment 
per test administration, and two of those were in the high nineties, with no 
roofu to fluctuate. None of the four went consistently up. 

Since the design of the study lends itself to a comparison of forms this com- 
parison was made. Regardless of the sequence in which the tests were taken, 
th<* mcNUis for ifidividual forms is as follows. Again N is 38 in all cases. 

Sinct* the alphabt^tical order of the form designations is irrelevant, the list- 
ing IS bastnl cm performance, as shown in Table 9. Scores by Fonn, low to high, 
are shown in Table 10. 
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SOS 



K«»ri»i 

H 
F 
K 
f 

Average (ax nff«l 
railier ) 



TABLK 9 

Nf l'l ;f I* l'«-rf(trtii:ituf Mcuts hv Komi 



21 7(i 
2! W 
•21 IS 

21 M 



V(K' 

17 n 

IT St 

Mi 7S 



HI) 


TOTAL 


I.X)UATKI> 


7(il 


4 J. HI 


(i2.7fi 


7 12 


15 21 




7.IH 


15 H> 


mm 


H 


f7 IS 


fil.34 




17.15 


(i;i.47 


7*)3 


4v5 W 


(iUiH 



TABLK i(> 
Hafa Suiniiiarv 



CR (; I 

VOC C: f{ 

RD K- II 

TOT <: F 



K . 


F 


H 




F 


fC 


J 


15 6.1 


G 


K 


J 


7 !8 


H 


K 


J 


iXH4 


J 


U 


F 


(i2.7(» 



t^'^'^t MiKJust \'ari:in<«» 

2i.7(> r.ii iJ" 

t7.Ht 2.21 14.1 

S97 1.79 24.9 

i'^^'y .171 8.4 

(«t.W 2.1.1 3.3 



Shuv «.<iMc«ce. bt irit; randoinlztd. is not a factor, presumably thv low- 
scxm- tests fin- tn..rt' diffitult and tfu' hish-score test?; are easier. Tliere is rno.st 
variaiiee on the readini; u-.As. ctm.siderable variance on the vocabulary test and 
little on the Rratnniar test Apparently the ecjnation fomr:' are working, since 
the variation for the e(|uat."d scores is reduced to a ma, - able 3.3 per cent 
(about hvo-thtrds of the 4.S per cent of variance on the comparisfm by sequence). 
Stal this is almost seven per cent if one nnist calculate the possible rauRe of 
error on sccires presentetl by an indiv idual on two forms of the test. 

The intervals and percentages of variation by setiuence and by fonn. 
luxtaposed for comparison, an- shown in Table 11. 

It is inte resting that in both sets of comparisons the n ading sectioi. .>hows 



TABLE 11 

Vuri.Ui(>ti hy St-qimn v ami !)>■ Form 



S.<jiHntf Fonn 





In{«'r\*al 


7 


In{rr\;al 


r.H 


i.76 


8.7 


1.15 


VOC 


71 


4.3 


2.21 


RD 


1 03 


2,12 


L79 


TOT 


3.21 


7.2 


3.71 


EQUA 


3.03 


4.8 


2.13 * 



5.5 
14.1 
24.9 
8.4 
3.3 
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t\iv most \anati<fv Hiiii^hfy; varianct* by form is as great is by sequence. Per- 
liapN as iiulti atrd t-afltrr tins is Invaust* the tcst» whUe talcen within a niaxiniuni 
tniu- tit 7.1 tiiinnttA, ik not tinu^I hy 5fcrtion, and the reading section coming hist 
mav hi' slii»!itly m tt nns of time ailotnimt Still ahnost all stndentx finish and 
Iravt' hi»forc tht- 75 nunutt*s is up. PtTltaps therr is nu^re gwe.ssing or more wild 
gu«*ssing (On one* cHxasuni I observed a student marking choices on his answer 
shi'ct ftir ihv rtMilinv; test withtnit rc-fcrencv to the test !MK>klet.) 

Gnniimir skilN seem to he mt'astired fairly consistently by fonn, but 
\oealnilar\ h!u)Ws eonsidrrably more* variation by form than by sequence. Pos- 
siblv I'onsisteiiev is more ehi^ive if> the opc»n-ended area of vocabulary than in 
tl»e relati\i»ly nu>rt* ennfine^d area of stnictiire — at least in the tradition of what 
tjets tested. 

The central ({nestions of rmis't Intercast to AUC, and perhaps to other institu- 
tions that use the Miihigan Test. lue: 1) are the fonns ecjuivalent within a 
siiifi(*tt*ntlv narrt>\\ tan^e so that equated scores can be relied on to identify 
eompetenic* Ie\t*ls, and 2) laii readniinistrations of alternate forms be dependcnl 
\m for leliabic* measures ot improvetl competence. Th^ answer to both questions 
is a ({uahtied \e\. Tfiere is always a chance of error in measuring human com- 
petences, and there is a maruin of error in the forms of the Michigan test. But 
if tfiis error vmal! we can live with it. 

\v alwa\s it IS at thv cut off points where injustice is most likely. 1 believe 
•MKT has wisely c hosen to rely on additional data in its admissions exam proce- 
tlure* Um file "twiliiiht" /out* of the near-miss .scores just below qualification for 
ti ihtitii; in the El 1. nsimr js further evidence the performance on the Than- 
auiwa .Amma. One minor difficulty is tliat m>t all applicants present a Than- 
awfw a \nima score, ^d it is not always easy to establish comparable levels 
• >f |v rfoimanee on the u\l scores that they do present. 

Hut in aildition tt» the tVfilight 7one between rejection and ELI there is an- 
other entoH point the "sunrise** area between ELI and direct adm^.>sion. Pos- 
applti ants u itli scores of iS()-8l coiild similarly be considered for direct 
luhntsMon if othe*r evideiK^t* establisheKl the probability that their Admissions 
H,itter\ si cutA wrrr on the low side of the range at possible measurement error 
. Possiblv an anxiliarv or *eaf>ot»se" tcvsf < *uild be considered for this decisio|ri. 

Chie possil>ilitv woiild be to add a test like the Integrative Grammar Test 
to lielp in.ik<; the d<'cisit>ns ^at the borderlines. Such a test should be used only 
as a pnK-echire to ieso!\t» questions of inteq>retation just IhJow the cutoff points, 
not appjiei! tt» aU applicants. Perhaps the test should be given only in border- 
tint* cast s or should b<* se(m»d e>nly for their resohition. 

lh<' Iiitri^rati\c (^lamrnar Test (ICT) is practical for this purpose; it takes 
14 mi.iutc s to adnntiister and could be given as a caboose to the aural ccmipre- 
heft-M»M tiAt ()f the Admissiotis Battcpt'. It has proved to be highly reliable 
ii »t>S laUnlatcd ii\ the eepiixalent ff>nn method for 6Sf> subjects) and 
\ahd \ r S71 with uratnmar stibtest of Tlie Michigan Test of English Language 
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I'roficletiry S66 with tht- MTELP itsolf. and 812 with the entire Admissions 
Batt«Tv. euU-tilated tor fiiVZ suhfects.' 

rhe ICT was adiitirtistcTctl hi the* sitb|tH*ts in the* pn\sfiit practice t'ffect 
ptojtvt with a c-c imitation of .829 btewt-rn the nunin t^cpiated total for all fiw 
ailfiiimstratiuns and thr iC I . aiui STi h twrrii ihr ICT and flu- ^raniniar sub 
tevt of thv Mit hiKan t xain shtm n iu T;ih\v 12. Thvsv i iK^ffic ie nts arr vrry high, 
particiihirly siuir a lO fiiiiiiitr IGT is being umiparod to over six hours of testing 
for thr i^tmibitird fivr tonus <it thv MTKIJ*. 



lABLK 12 

CortrUn.uiv (if MTF.tr and K^T 

■ruiDitiar ivst 

cn C2 (;3 

^'K 8.540 8682 .8711 

l-'QV^ Sim H\\\ .8294 



If the KIT wvrv as. an auxiliary measure to eonfirm borderline jud^- 
nit iits, break points would have to be established. I would suggest that these 
hv \\ little higln r th«n the tnean ix*rfomianees of the reference group that ha\e 
taken the test in the' past This prrforrnance is shown in Table 13. 



T.ABUK 13 



t 




SI) 




N 


iy%rvvt Acfimssion 


64.9 


I5.S2 




no 




in I 


M.72 


2^77 


190 




126 


10. M 


(U5t 


332 



J. - - 



The st paratton of thv xDvans for the direct adtnisstons and the EIJ sti'dents 
is 2S.S points wluch is ahnost as high as the combined standard deviations for 
the tw«> groups. I uould suggest that the crucial points be 65 and 40, so the 
pattern for assignment would In as shown in Taf)le 14. 

ff suc-h a plan wen* ailoptcd. it should f)f ctMirse Uv inotutorid tn provide 
assurance that it works adequately. If advisable, new fonns of the present test 
should be pnuhictvl. And rese*arch on other, hopefully improved auxiliary instru- 
ments, sbouhl be continued to \yv sure the bc»st curr«»nt ideas are being applied 
as a clear |^>lky. The ideal auxiliary test for borderline duty, needs to be 
stmpli% short, practical. reliabU\ and valid— i.e., a good test. But it does not 

' KiT— an r\|H'imu*ntal ffrainmar tt*st iindcT (It'volf^pmen: nt AUC ft>r fhe pa-t 2 yrs. IXitu 
from Ciirrriit RrMarrh on an Intrtfrativr Ttvst of f.n^li.sli (;raminar/' RELC Jtftimal {.Sjnua- 
pcire) 7:2. DcvnnU r I9T6. .^0-.37 
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TAIiU: 14 

Su«K«sf«'«l AiliiiisMoiix V lotititi IWiiii; I'oliiv hir AUC 

Sciircon Scurcoti 
Adiii. H.itt. 

l>lf<Jt AllllllNMIill 

(:l«-ar 82- UK) 

BouIorltfH- fVy-Hl 
I'll.! A>MUfiiiifnt 

B<)r:ffrliHf (>(>-fi2 



(55^ 



•10* 



i««et! eo !><• .!s rlu!i.>rutf as fhr niort- sophisticatttl iiistntrrient that docs the main 
jt»h oi t iassifvitiu applicants ftir admission. 

lu snmn.aiy. tht rt- stt-ms tt» no sipnifiiant Rain from practice effect htit 
the reuhninistrati.,,, of foru.s .,f the Michigan Test of 5:nRhsh I.anRwage "I'ro- 
fit ietu v apiH-.us to indicate that while there is no overridinR evidence to suRRest 
that the tjsfs are not xalitl and reliable, there is enonRh variation in sct>res to 
uiduate that results should probably be accepted only as approximations to 
.1 ^.lM ai t urate measure of o>mpeten«v Perhaps this is tnie for most tests, 
aiul a httle skepfitism is a healthy antidote to blind faith in measurement 
iiistnunents. 

nHHiRl. the MTMLP is -iufic tionmu satisfactorily In the Admissions/ promo- 
tion Bate«-rv at the Atnerit an TniM-rsitx i,> C:air(.. intlividual variation of scores 
on r< t« sts suu«ests caution in the inten>retation of test scores. It seems advisable 
to continue to use other evidence of linguistic and academic preparation for 
jodmnu athnissihility t,> AUC. especially the applicants Thanaxviyya Amma 
se<»r< s. when tlu se are available. It also seems advisable to utihze other tests 
that hav e pnn ed in experimental use to be valid and reliable, especiaUy to help 
iiit«-rpret tompetetice and di termine action in borderline cases. Such a policy 
should t.ot onlv improve- selection procedures, but shouJd be popular with 
applic ants. wht> w.nild hiterpret the additional tests as an effort to make a more 
fair dt'cision. 
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■\n im, sUMMi,m !>..s . „ f.. .i. t. nt.ih,. tli.- .-.juix al. tu ,• .,f . ..rnix.sition 

r.aiu^s Id .,ss. sx|Ht. s. ,..„d-!.t-,u.i.(ur writing in„iku ,ns Out- liitiulred AUi{ 
sfv. i.t.vn •"•>"M^. xi.. ..k. .s ,.t ^:^^!.^f, x^, „. ask.-.l t.. urif.- . o.npoMfi,,,, 
imclrr ...otM.n.,! ..MMi.ti .i.s, i!,c- xt.f.i.Us u. ..■ :..l.t(r.(i ,lv <iivi(l,.d int.. Hjllif 
Ki.-ups In. .x,„M.iu.,| r.Sl i...,>I„.,s u.-i.' jMir.d fo f.,,,.. .i^l.t s.-ts „f 
r.ie.rv I-.,. I, uMMip of ,,.iup..s,tio„s u.,s ,,..„| |,x ,,!„• p.hi of fv.iiiiaturs .iiul 
ni!<-d .M. hxr s<,a.x of vm.:h.i; p.,,{icutuA \ tu..f...(o, ;,„a{vsis .,f v;tri..n<.,. 
U.IS p.,| im..! t.- t.xt in, ., s,^,„tu.mt .lilf.r...uv Utu..., «„mps ami a 
Mi.Hf. j...t.., .,»...K>,v.,» x,,M.i.K,- U..X p..f..M,.,(! f . {..St lor u Mn„ifita„t c!if. 
l.-i.-,Kr f..(xx.. .. ,..t,,s xMtf.it. p...r rr.!.i..s,(! r< !i.,ht!if v < ..rlfjci.Mts xv.-rc 
clr,u,-d tn.... fh,- p.Mf,t,„„.a x .rMM..- A vtrpwix. r. t'i.ss.oM ..iiaKvis xv..s pcr- 
l..tmr,| t,. ,!rt.-...„t..- ffu n l.itiv,- u. iv.j.l aiv,.i tu I. m .iI.. ii, ..ssrssiui; <,v.-nin 
p.oli<i.iuA .,n.l to .l.t. ,,„„„. ,t .,!! f,„„ ,„..,.ss.„v t,. I«.sf predict 

ttir i,^,v.,l\ M,.„s Ii,. Hsntts ,.t tilts ttlU-;{i^.,fi..„ slr.nv 1,0 siu..ifi«:,„f iliir.r- 
fiM.- lf„- ...ttf^s .,ss,c,„.,i t.. tl... .■tiil.t mnups of s„{,,'«N ami a si^- 

iu(u.tMt (htl. M i... .f>.(u, ,„ r.if. is uitl.i,, a p.,ir [[„. rKuh-un- suuu.-sts th it 

. v.m,- ...f. , p.ms al.!. t . r. .. !■ . <• ,„ tfu i. i.ulum. nfv. ..th.-r pairs 

r.u. p,„.!.,., p.,,,ff,f f,„t ,,!,,!,!.. „„mm.n(s. .,,,,1 s..,,,,- pairs pkkIiiiv ...m- 
.•,t|mal.„t. ...... p..,.il.| Mi.{^M,.„ts TJ„. M snits nl this sf,„lv also sl,„w that 

afthoMcf. S...I. r.,tn,:. i.i^'.Ix. .,!! fo.n m airs u i!! do In ttcr i., p,v- 

<l.. tMm {!.. ..x<T,.lI s.„>.. {!,.,„ fl.r,-... a..v tw... .,r a.:v v,„^|.. s.alr. I-ihiIkt- 

iiMrr. tl... ,. s.,!ts ..,<!.. at,, that th. .afit.us fh.- x-uahnlarv usaKi- scah. play 

• '<• h'.'^'«-f nn u t!,.. ox. rail ,,.,al.tx f|„. . .„np.,siti.m aiul 

that r.ifu.iis 01, ion.i)ositi..iia! oi ^ain/alion pl.u the- liast. 

Ill tUt iirUl ..f s. t .M.d lai.ui.au, trslinu. one n{ the skills ioiiiMMHily h sU d 
•IS that of uiitiMu al.ilitv. .•.{|t,.r o!,j,ctixr!\ in the toiitcxt of inulHpIr choice 
qiu-stions or pi.Khu (ix« Iv im tti.- li.ii.a xv.Mk a u.itinu task. ()!>j( < tixr xx ritiiiir 
tfsts. most nota!>[x ,.f tfu txpr im hi.ird 11. thr fOKKf.. havr h,vii c<ms|nu{cd 
to mn t thr r. .i.m. iiMV.fs .-i ,r!ial.i!i{> and xaliihtv V. t om- of thv major criti- 
cisms IS that thcN (!,, ,u,t alioxx ..1.. {<. srr how a s.fMid !auu.ia«r h-arruT or- 
guitt/«-s his fh.Miuhfs 01. pap,.r or appfirs his kooxx n xot ahnlan . noi dors it 
inditat.' hou xx..il a K am, . iis. s j., oxN tidcd. tiiiifi<.d pros,- (hr formal tiram- 
ma.tit al rules Im- has !>,., o taiiuhf « Iiaptrr |»y t fiaptcr in his lanmiatjc tt-xfs. On 
thr othrr ham!, prodiufix. xxtitiiiu f. sts havr lir. n trilit l/rd for tht-ir faihiro 
to imHim r ivtiahh asm. UM iifs o| xx rilii.u skill. This mMrliahllilv has hcvu 
attrihiitotl to txx.. sonrc s, tli.- topus on u hidi thr h anirr is xx ritinj; and the 
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jiiclnrs ulin r\ ;iluatr tlir re sult Vhv^c critic iMiis h;i\(* iMrii Irvt^llrd ajiainst Mich 
U*\ts nivfii to iKitivc- Ntn akcMs ot l!iijnlish. Howcxcr. fni ticHi ii;itivr spcakcrK, thv 
i\tsv iiiuv Ih* <!i{F« rc lit p.irtu nfarly it tlir rrittTia to hv uwiisuwil iirv iUmc <rf 
sciih'iKc' >tiiK tiiic x orahiifarv ns;it;t\ Hnrtu v t»t writiiii;. and c t>licn iii r of uU\ts. 
U till* [viqhist* o\ ti.ixini; a Uaiiiri ol Kiii;Iisli write- is to test his al>ility tt> put 
st'iitomt^s toi^rtlirr xvliilf appiopriat* ly srircting fnifii liis stoir of vmahiilary 
and to appU xxitluii a srt \M \uhl ot tiiiir thr Kraniinatical nih s hv kiioxvs, then 
tlie qiiestitni «if \xh« thfi tht- jUili^rs of such xxritiiii; t an assrss this ami prcKliicc* 
parulh*! assrsMiirnts is an nnpiutaiit our The [nirpose of this [>apcr is to report 
tht* resutts ot a stotfx destmiu^f to ifrtc-nium- il evperieiKct! KSl- teat liiTS. vvi>rk- 
inn i» pairs, i-aii i^miu* to a nnituai aureriiu nt eoiKerniii^ the xxritiun proKciency 
t>f tioii native speakris ot Koiihsli and to determine the rehability of .such judg- 
ments In a(h!itioii. tht» que stmn of xxhether different sets of jnd^es rate differ- 
ently is poseil. KinalK. the roh* eaeli seah* plaxs in the* t^xahiation of overall 
xvritini; piofii ieney is (Aamtned Speeifieally. the hypotheses are its follows: 

I. There is no sinniKeant differenec* In txx'ecn the ratings assigned by judge 

1 aiul nidi;e 2 to a group of snhj(*ets in <*aeh of the several scales of 

xviitii!g proKt ienev, 
2* rhere is no signifieant dilferenee !wtxxe«-ii ratings assigned hy one pair 

of jiuli;es to one group of speakers and !)y aitoth(*r pair of judges to 

another i;ronp of speakers from the same samph*. 
,V TUr information proxiih-d hv the four scales together can predict the 

oxrrall \\ Mting pitjtieienc x svtnv significantly better than any tliree. any 

txxti. or anx single sc ale. 

t!\{>crimentat Design 

To test hxpotliesis one. a single-fat tor experimental design having re|>eated 
ineasnies xvas ihosni 11ie K-statrstic based np<>n the mean sum of sepiares be- 
txxt'e-n judges divided bx ffie fiu»an sum of squares of tlie residual xariance xvas 
computed to test the hxpothrsis of no signifii-ant difference betxveen judges, 
rnlnast d lehalnlitv corlfic n uK xxerr l atculated based upon the iiuinb(T of sub- 
jei'ts ill ihv samphv tin* nmnbei of |udg(*s xvith'U the group, the mean scpiare 
betxxr<ii snl>|eets. and the mean soMare xxithin subjects (Winer, p. 287). To test 
hxpothrsiv two. a txv<»'taet:»r (*vpi*iimentaf design haxing repcMted measures on 
oue l.irtiu was rhosrn Tin* I' vtativtii* bas(*d np(ni the mean scptare betxveen 
groups dixuled bx tfn^ nu an s<|uare of subjects u tthin groups was computed 
to trs^ tlu* hxpothesis of no sigiiifii*ant diffrrence among groups. To test hy- 
pothesis tho't*. tthr r statistie based upoii the inerement in the sum of .scfuares 
due to tbt* culdith^n ot a seale-x ariable dixided by the rt\sidnal xariance was 
(\denlated tforn a stepvxise* iri;ic ssion analvsis. 

PnK*edure 

The pitlues xvrir r«v|imed to late the subjrt ts on fixe scales of n riting 
proftcienex roiitiol over l\ni;lish strueture, oiuaiii/ation of material, appropri* 
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ah-ufss of xtH-alMilarv. .|ii.uifif\ .»{ Nviifim;, and uiitmn pn»fu-uiuy. The 

walrv wrrv lalirlhil xrrtii.ttU uti .» t.itiii^ tcini. {•'.uh m ah- was pn'st-ntt-d iti 
tin- (onii ol a thmMr li..n/.fiit.,l liii.- i-.|iiallv th\nU-i\ into live Kuite^m.iis aiiii- 
iwtt:ufiits lahrlUd hotii (.if t.. ii^ht poor. lati. no,).!. a!«»vt' avriaKr. ami 
fttol!,.nt. III,. iiu!i.,.s u, t.- mstiiutcti {<» put an \ tn thv box hvst tliaraitfii/.inK 
t|u- Iraiiu i s piotit iriu N uttli rtx.nd to .m |, ot thr fiv.- sralt s or to put an X 
on tht' lint- lu-tur<-n Loves it tlir fxidrnir wanant.-d A s.-t of mnddincs for 
dfridint' wliat It-vt-l ..f pr..firi. iKN t.» assii;ii was t vplainrd to tfic jiidgcs hofon' 
tlirv r«iid (Im- niitnii^ an.l it uas at hand for rvU-ictHr dining thr rvaluafion. 
For analysis, jndunu nts wru ' ftt t lonvrrtrd to a niinifriia! vahu- of I - poor. 
2 lH-tvvr,.|i p.«»r and t.iir. . {.in, i iM-twrcii fair and k.mkI. 5 i^.hm!! 
6 litlut.-n i;..od and .d>o\,- aNt r.ii;.-. 7 al>o\f axcrai?.-. 8 hrtwttn ahovj 
avt'ram- and oxitilcnt. .md <-\ t-xifllcut. 

Thr snl»jt.its wrrtvmvt n a composition l»oi»kIot with insfructicnis inside di- 

rtvtinu thoni to ifi.u>s,- a topif troin ot f f(.ur ili«»ic«s. to plan tlu-ir ideas for 

ten or lHU'i'U miiint. s. to «!, x. l..p tlicir ideas nsini; details and exaniples, and 
to e..nMd<T that th.-ir uritiiit; u,.id.l Uv evainated for granwnar, vocabulary. 
paraura{»!i ori;ani/att..n iouu.d il. \, !opmciit. and .piantity of writing. Sjihjects 
Were attowfd an hour toi th. f.isk. 

Judges 

/ Kivr jndurs paifu ipat. ({ to this sfndv. Thvy were ran<loinly paired tnfjether 
to form «Mn!if ur.inps \i! ,.uI-,n sn.u- niadtiatr students in linguistics. They 
had-eoniph-trd .<hhs,-s in phon.-(ns. svnfacti. and pljonolojriia! analysis, and 
TF.SL nietlMKlo!.»uv IhiA had ali t.muht KSL f«»r at hast a year. All had betn 
iiKtrueted on Ii,,u to use- th.- rating torni and fhr l^nidelines. and they had 
partieipatetl ni mu fi romposifion rvalnation before. None of the judges had 
lia<l a poMoMs .i, .|!i.m,f.iM»,- «ith th<- subjects whose loinpositions they read. 

.Subjects 

Th«- one biindti-d and si \oiitt-rn subl ets in this study had been referred 
to titf rni\»-isitv lon.i I fit .istits l)op;iitrii«-iif for a proficiency e\ dnation 
by eitlu T fh«- fori i^u .idntiNstoris officer, tin- ft^re-ign stnch'tit advisor, or the 
students acadcFiiii advisor Most of the subjects uei«- new to the university. 
Most had bel li u fi ried in e.iiise tlieii I'O!-;! !. scores were !»eIow 550. Sonic 
appeared tor an i \ .ilii.itii'M b«-tai!si- m the course of their few days on canipu.s. 
the foiei^ii stM.lrnt .idviM-is li.u! noted a !at k of facility in ICnglish. althoui-h 
th»- TOI'.l-'l. sdies Well- not below XA) The purpose <i* the evaluation was to 
tleterntnie ulu-fji. r .id,?!(i,.ii.i! mstiiKtion in Kntilisli and a rediie«-d academic 
pr(>urain nii^hf be (e. onnnended for the student. ^ 

Table I shows \hf risiilfs of a t\\o-f;i(tor analysis of varianc<' having re- 
|>eatetl nieasuies on one f.ietoi \ separate aiiabsis of variance and »wo F-statis- 
ties ur«- leportetl for e.u li se.iie I he I slatistii- for a dilierence between groups 
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\n \rialvM> of Vanaiu t- of I'c rfornuitict- Scf»rrs oi Ki«ht Croups of Stil^jects Tested imclt r 
Diffrr* nt I\iirs of Im!;jr s oa Kivr S< a!« s ul Writinu Pruficiom y. 



Stuim- of Vfiri.nt.-o 
B*'twtf»fi ( JrtMips 

withirt ffrcxtfi- y>t«»l.'<{) 

BefWft'Il Jt tellers 

WlfKlt) (itcMlfW (piH>tt*ih 



S«mrr«' .if \ 4n mrr 

within (iroii|K ip*H>lt\|) 
within (tmufXH (pot>|tHl) 



R^iduftl (poolo<i ) 



Stnirf tirf 
SS MS 



1.71 



7*> vM:» 7:iJ\ 

V'H'uhtil.'ir\- 
SS .\ts F 



78.9202 .7210 



KlKUtftrant at p < Ul 



Orica!»i/.:4t ion 

SS Ms K 



4,07^^4 4.4.''i* 



OvmiU 



SS 



\fs 



F 



47.072!* «.S!04 1.3r> 

i4.2fr);< i.77aii 3.29** 
r>s.7H4r> 



Quantity 



SS 



MS 



F 



MK'24Sl 3,7S10 5/2f>** 
7N.7r>l7 . 7224 
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7. "rP> 
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•» 

to 


liffWiVd Stlhjf.rf.M 


tl 
If 


.r 04? 


• 3 


lit'f mH*!i Jtiiliict*s 

11 i*>i>itittt> 1 


Is 

f 

Is 


ti.H7ti 

. 7.;(t 






I 

M* 








10 

1 





Struff lire 
F 



4- 



MS 



F 

7.14* 
4. US 



QuHfitfty 
MS ~K 



V^)f;abu!arv 



Overall 



MS 



F 



I i;7s J. 47 



f7?> 

7.011 
.7i\s 



4. 

7.H7* 



I0.47»» 

.741 



^ts F 

0 027 



1.70 
X. IM !l.47*» 

.712 



• •Co 



N. hi** 

.03 



12 70** 5 ♦foT 

o.7r 7:(W» 

.a»0 ^.svi 



1.1. m 3. 12* 



G.7r»»* 



0.^*7G 12. 17»» 
I.0M4 2 <>4 

. r.7;< 



lift w(H'ti St(Njt.(Us 



N All! 

.t*io;> 




u 

! 

ii 



3 . s-21^ 
. 7iV< 



14. M** 

.OS 



4. OS" 
1.3:1 



IO.S27 
.0."»0 
.S27 

A.2."i7 
4. Ok^ 
i .(J7."» 



.06 



4..S0»» 
3.S7» 



1 

9 



2.3M 
. 2(H) 
^♦77 



2.36 
,20 



KkO. 20.n- 12.472 77.41- 
^'^^ .10! 

•^^^ .848 



12.072 2.^i3.CKI»* 
.0.10 1.00 

.o.-,o 



,79 



1.472 
4.0.W 
.716 



2.0.^; 



Hut at p < .01 



2.800 5.04* 
5.000 9.(K)» 

.555 



1.561 
.450 
.450 



3.47* 
1.00 



4.2fi7 
2.666 



3. so* 

2. an 



2.050 
.0.50 
.4!M 



4.15* 

.10 
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is tH^t significant at th<- .(r> li v. l f..r tour of tin- siult s— stnuturr. cirKanizaHon, 
vtK'ttlmlary. ami o\t rall profit i. ni y It is not simiifit ant at the .01 ft vt l for any 
of the five scaUs. Ihe K-statistii- for a ilifU n iuf l« {\vrt ii imlf^t^ within a pair 
is si>«ii|f»cunt at tht- .UI \v\v\ for t viry staff txitpt strticturt-. 

Ill ortltr tt» astt rtaiii whiili pairs of iud^t^ iui0n \w rt-sponsiWi' for pro-- 
duiinK .si^,^tlifit•allt (lifft rnurs, ur must ttHistilt Tahlt- 2, showing the rwults of 
a singlf.faitor anaKsis of \ariatuf havifij^ rt|Hatt(! measures for each of the 
five scales and for eaih of the eiirht groups of sul>jeets. Tlie F-statistic for a 
differeiiee het\ve< ii judge s stnu ture scoivs is not sigiiificunt at either the .05 
ot the .01 h v. l. It is siirnifit .n,f at the level for a differeiiee l)i t\veen judges' 
orsani/atifMi s.on-s for f<Mir pairs of j,u!s;-.s (groups 2. 4. 7. and 8). heUveen 
I'tidRes <|ua.it.tv scores for four pairs (groups I. 2, .J. and S). between vocabulary' 
scores for two {»airs ( urimps 2 and :\). anil for overall scores for two pairs 
{groups I and 2K For six out - f the eight j^roups, there is a significant difference 
in ratings on at h ast one scale \t the XH level, there is a significant difference 
between judges org.nii/ ition sores for group 2. I»< hveen vwahulary scores for 
gnnips 2 and 3. ai.il for ov t r ill scores fi,r group 2. The F-statistic shows no 
significant <liffereni es b, tueen indges" .piantitv scores at this level. Additionally, 
th<Te is n.> siguifieant diHerenit- !»etweeii judges across rating scales for six out 
of the eight pairs. I'air :\ shows a s'j'gniflcant dilferetuf on one scale (vocab- 
ulary). Fair 2 is the most tlexiant. shoving a significant difrerence at the .01 
lex'cl for three out of the H\e scah s This pair pcrformetl similarly on an iden- 
tically (h-.signed experimi tit in\ .)|vmg scales (,f speaking proficicilcy on a ran- 
domly sehct»xl group of stib|ects from the same p*>t>l. 

The reliabilitv ((M'fRcient is a measure of the degree to which an average 
of the raters" scores on a gi\eu scale is a good estimator of the subjects* true 
sc<wes and as such iiulicates the pentntage of the obtained \ariaiice in the 
distribution of scores which may Ik- regarded as variance not attributable tp 
errors .»f measnremetit S({uaru»g, the reliabilit>' coefficient will indicate the 
accuracy of the prediction \\hen the score assigned f)y one judge in a pair is 
iise<l t.> predict fhe seore uixen by the otiu r jiulge. Table 3 shows the unbiased 
reliability au-ffieieuts for « ai h pair of judgt>s for all scales of writing proficiency. 
The { oeffici. iits r.uige fnmi a low of .M Ut a high of .99. Table .3 also shows 
the reiationship bet\ve«ii the F-statistic for a Oi.'ference between judges and 
the reliabilitv uK fllcicitts Stune cases show a sigmfit aiit difference and a high 
reliability ( xmahul iry si-ores in group X for example), indicating that the 
judges .»re not inti tpretmu the scale in the same way. Tlie scores they assigned 
are not equivalent hut are closeU parallel. There are also cases in which there 
is no signific.mt difhreiue between jutlges" scores but a rather h>w reliability 
(structure scores for group 5. h., exaniph ). This indicates that th<' judges, 
though showing no o\ erall difference in assigning scores, do not interpret the 
scali- in aiiv way consistent w ith one another across all subjects in the sample. 
Where there is no significant tfiffcreiiee in judges' scores and a high reliability 
(group 6 for all scales), we may inf<-r that l»oth judges are interi>reting the 
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Tablk :\ 

Cornpansrm of the F vtativtics from Analyses of Varianrr 
roni eaf.l. 2) and Re^Iiahilify Oufcnes of Judge Fairs. 

Qtirtfitity 



F 



• NWiifira.it fit p < or, 



JJ. Is** 

-(Hi 
.5.S7* 



- :i4 
. 7.'> 

.70 
HI 



* F 



7.S7* 

o.7r 

J."»7 

.r>7 
2.:<7 



70 

.4-% 

.77 

.r>5 



Vcirabitlarv 



n .47"* 
N.or* 
.40 

.31 
l.UO 



Overall 
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.87 






.12 


. # / 




.00 


.70 


.SI . 


'.02 


.55 


.45 




.08 
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.00 
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st ales sinitluilv and reai h a .rtHMnt nt in tlu-ir . valttatiott of imlividnal sitbfVcts 
II tas.-s xvh. r.- tfuT,. IS sinnificant ilifT. rrrKv f.|.tu.^.„ j.ulqc-s ami a hnv re 
liahihtv (av l,.r pair 2 on all Scales), our mmv ,t,ni!ii.lo that i\w jmlffcs ihsA^reo 
and tl»at thv « n.M t)f nu asMi. nM.iit (.11 tlu- stales f.^r tlu st- raft rs is siilfinVnt tt» 
rtxhui- thf .xtnit io ul.ich an avfiaf-c ..f the tu., scores tonltl !»e iisc-il as on 
.'stunute oi thv suhjei t s trnc- stcre lU lial.ilitv r.»«'Hu ieuts l.»r f.Hir .»f the dcht 
pairs ot Mufs are uithi,, tlu- attvpf;^!,!,. li.nits of .70 or aliove on all sial«-. A 
litth lutr is xvithin a<H. p{ah!.- liM.its on four out of the Kve scales. Tf.ree sets of 
MulRfs du\ not pnulnee aeieptal.le n liahilitx loefRc ienfs on the five sc ales The 
«|uantitv M-ale appears to provide th.- mosf nniforn. rc-lial>ilitv e«K'ffiiients across 
all Kr""!^'' of snl>j«'c ts and raters 

• As sl.oxvn in Tahh- 1. tho eorn lafion In'tuc-en st ale ratings is hish. How- 
<-ver. a st. puise tnnlfiple regression at.alysis rexvals (hat as lite vnriahlos are 

TABf.F. 4 

<:..rr, !..f,.,ns .,f !?.,t„.CN ih,- K.V.- S, ..t.-s of WritiriK Pn.Fiiency. 



Scale .» 

.1 Quantity 
4 Vt>eiibulHr\ 
*> Overfill r 
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.ti7 




.H4 


.89 


.R2 




.82 


.90 






.72 


.S3 








.92 



•uldetl one l>v one to the e.|nattnn for predicting tlu> overall |)roficiencv ratine 
.■ath add.t.on to tlu- e.jnatum sit;n.fieantly reclnces the an.onnt of unprediet^ 
uinatitf Ihf vunahle att,n.ntj..K for the nit»st variance is adch-d first and suh 
s«-.|uent x.ir.ables are then inelnded hv (he sar„<- principle. Table f, shows these 
results, llw beta t ... {fit i. nts in the e.p.ation indicate that if the vocabulary 
rating xu-re n.en as, ,! ! ^ cne unit and the other ratings ren.ained constant the 
expected ehanue „, the overall, pr.if.ei. nev rating u-onid be M. ff the tiuantitv 
ratn.i; ucmv inereasrd bv one- (and M,e other ratings ren.ained ctnutant) the 
ehaniie m the overall rating xvonld be .2:1. Parallel eonclnsions nmv be reached 
t<.r ti.e n.llnenee an increase in the strnelnre or organization rating on the 
overall score A nnitarx incease in (he xoeahnlarv rawng uc.nid prtKluce the 
n,ost change , In abont a third) and sneh an increase in the organi/aticm rating 
wtMild p.odnce the l.ast (In abont a Kfth). I'nitarv increases in the tmantity 
or sfuttnre stores would change the overall rating bv about a fourth If all 
lour ratu.gs .ve,.. uu reas.-d bv o,,,". unit, the change in the overall proficiency 
ratmg uould In- x.rv sl.ghtb ummc than one unit as well. This indicates that 
altluntgh the stairs are in.ecp.allv ueighted. (hev fnntlion together in such a 
u>iv tliat (hex p.odutv a unitaix , hange in (he ..verall score, in athlition the 
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A Stepwise RegrtH^sion Analysi<i with tht^ Ch^m^n ' o t 

^ Proficiency Stale as the Dependent Voriabf. 
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R-sc|um' ttK'ffidriU iiul«cutt*s that tht- four varial^U's act-oimt for .943 of the 
variants in tht- overall s«»rt s ami t!»at tht' ri latitmship Ix tween the four scales 
and the overall si ale is very nearly linear. 

Comrlusions 

It is apparent frtmi the results of this study that s<Mi»e pairs of judges 
a(>hieve fairly hij^h >eliaf>ilit> and stunv no signifieant difference in scodh'/ on 
all scales. It is also apparent tfiat scjtne pairs of judges are highly reliable in 
their rating although one in the pair is calibrating its iudgnicnts consistently 
higher than tlie other. It is also t lear that some pairs of iudges cannot pitxiuce 
reliable juiigttieuts. Moreover, each of the scales plays a role in the determina- 
tion of the overall s«>re. In answer to the hyptitheses stated at the beginning 
we may conchule that: 

1. There is evidencv t.. rejett the claim that there is no signiBcant differ- 
ence between, the ratings assigned by judges within a pair. 

2. There is no evidence to reject the claim that there is no significant dif- 
ference in ratings assigned by the eight pairs of judges; 

3. There is no evidence to reject the claim that ail four scales together can 
predict the overall writing proficiency scare better than any three, or 
any two. or any single scale. 
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APPENDIX A 



COMPOSITION EVALUATION 



Naoie 



Evalimtor , 



Date 



Cdmpo&ilional 
Organization 



Quality of 
Writing 

Appropriateness 
W Vcx'abulurv 



PcH>r 



Above 

Good Aver. Excellent 



Overall Writing 
Proficiency 



APPENDIX B 

GU IDEUNES FOR EVALlTATfON OF COMrOSITIONS 
-mlrol 0Wf F.rMsJiUih Structure 

i;xcellent: Few. if any, notkt-able ermors t>f grammar or word order. Frequent use of 
onmpK»x sentt*nces. 

^ery OtHtd. (X'casiunal grainmatical and or word ern^rs. Some use of complex sentences. 

Jood: Fre<|uent grammar ami worcl order errors General use of simple sentences. 

air: \fany errors in grammar make eomprehrnsinn dtJficuU. Use of short basic 

sentences. 

oor: Severe errons in grammar antJ word order No apparent knowledge of English, 

dr^positiond Orf^anization 

client; Well developed introduction which engages amcem of the reader. Use of in- 
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tiToal dt vis i( iris uiul tr.tfiMtinii%. Stihstantial paraji^raphs lc» drvfJop idt*as. Con^ 

c'ltLsion siiggt*srs targt^r si^tiheaiic*^ of ventTn\ nieu. 
Vi»fv (mmkI. Obvious tnt fusion of an tntrcHluitioii, tliouKh luit siiKH^thlv tlt*Vflo|)e<l. Dfvbion 

of it'titrai .ilcfa into siiialltT parts, though p^^raKraphs art* It-an on itctail. Con- 

clit^iivn rcstatrs the cvntral idea. 
ChhkI. hitvut to develop ivntral Ulvit in r\idt'iKrd. hwl only a fv\y poiutN are inen- 

tionrfl. Thv mtrtHlixvtnm or amclttsioo is xtrty simply stated or may be mis$ing« 

(kvasion.d watuU*rmK from topu. 

Ltnitt(<{ c»rKarii/ation. Thoughts art- \vrittt»n down as they come to mind. No 
uttrotltu rion oi (.Hinchiston. 
I*wr. No (tr^ant^ation No ttKiis No dc^vclopuient No uuijor coasideration of topic. 

ihiahty of WrttinkZ 

Kxet'llrnt VVritrnj; is an tMs> task (^>ttaiittt> srenis to !>r no prnlilnn. 
Very (UhhI HrasoriabU* <piantitv tor the hi»ttr. Writing Hows without nimh hesitation, 
^•^^^'d. Kitoouh writmu to develop the t<>pK' somewhat. Kviilent^e of having stopped 

wntinK itt times 

Much titju* sp<*nt stm^jslinj; with the task of puttinji: down thoti^hts on paper. 
Poor: Wry little wntmK during the hourdon^ assignment. 

Kwllent; Fret»ise ami aciorate vvt>n!-ehoie«». Obvious knowledge of idioms. Aware of 

word lomiotatioris. No translation friMo native language apparent. May have 

attt iupted a metaphor ie use of vvoriLs. 
Wry <:<kmI: (\vasionr?l misitse^ of idioms, hut little difficulty in choosing appropriate forms 

of ucirds INes synonynts to avoiil rept*tition. Some vocabulary problems may 

Ih* i!ue to translatt4)ns. 

CtKui Vsv of the most fre«jn*nt!y occurring words in English. Hoes not use synonyms 

to avoid re|>t*t!tion Some mappmprtate word-choices. Uses circumlocutions or 

rei>hrasing when the right word is not available, 
^i**^' I>e|viuls upon a ver>- sntall vocabulary to c^mvey thoughts. Re|H*tition of words 

IS fre<{u<>nt. Appeals tn Ih» transiatmg Great difficulty in eh(H)sing appropriate 

word (ornis 

ViHif. \'«H*abularv is fstrernely iin)ited. 
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